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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(Television Programs) 


SATURDAY, JUNE 5, 1954 


UNrrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY 
To InvesTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
New York, N.Y. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 110, 
United States Courthouse, New York, N. Y., Senator Robert C. 
Hendrickson (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Hendrickson. 

Also present : Herbert W. Beaser, chief counsel; Richard Clendenen, 
executive director; Peter N. Chumbris, assistant counsel, investigator ; 
and Kd Hart, subcommittee consultant. 

The Cuarrman. This hearing and meeting of the subcommittee will 
be in order. 

This is the initial hearing by the Senate Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency concerned with certain program content 
and practices of the TV industry. 

We are setting out to determine whether these have any bearing 
at all of import upon the shocking rise in our national juvenile de- 
linque ney rate. 

lelevision is perhaps the most powerful force man has yet devised 
for planting and spreading ideas. Young people more than their 
elders are susceptible, and properly so, to the m: 1gnetism of ideas, be 
they good or evil. 

In this investigation we are only interested in ideas that spring 
into the living room for the entertainment of the youth of Americ: 
which have to do with crime and with horror, sadism, and sex. 

To go beyond this field would tend to turn this subcommittee into an 
inquisitorial body of censors and we certainly do not want to be in that 
category. This role would never fit the chairman of this subecommit- 
tee or his esteemed colleagues. 

We want merely to determine what effect, if any—and I say if any— 
certain type crime and horror programs, often well-seasoned with 
sex and sadism, have upon the minds of our people. 

As I say this, I think of four grandchildren who are in my New 
Jersey home now, and I see the ‘influence on them of some of the 
television programs. 

Do these type programs contribute to the delinquency of minors? 
Are they necessary for the financial tranquillity of the television 
industry ? 
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We know what thousands of parents are thinking on these matters 
because we have received thousands and thousands of communications 
on the subject. 

Now, are the writers of these letters justified in what I see as their 
fear? 

During this investigation into the field of crime and horror tele- 
vision programs insofar as they affect young America, we shall call 
upon competent witnesses from both within : and without the industry. 

I shall repeat what I said during our investigation in crime and 
horror comic books: We are not out to persecute or to get anyone, 
We shall explore our subject as decently and as objectively as befits 
the dignity of the Senate of the United States. 

Now, I turn the hearing over to counsel to call the first witness. 

Mr. Braser. Mr. Richard Clendenen. 

The CuArrman. Mr. Clendenen, you have been sworn in these pro- 
ceedings before, so I will not repeat. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. That is right, sir. 

The Cuamman. You may proceed to present your testimony in your 
own fashion. 

Mr. Braser. Will you state for the record your name, your home 
address, and present occupation ? 


TESTIMONY OF RICHARD CLENDENEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
UNITED STATES SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. CLENDENEN. Richard Clendenen, 1445 Ogden Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. I am staff director of the Senate Subcommittee 
To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

Mr. Braser. Mr. Clendenen, as staff director, have you and the staff 
made some investigations into the researches and possible effect of TV 
upon children ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes; we have. 

Mr. Braser. Will you give us the results of your investigations ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes, indeed. 

You referred, Mr. Chairman, to the thousands of letters that the 
subcommittee has received from parents expressing concern about the 
possible detrimental effects of certain types of television programs 
upon youngsters. 

Now, thinking in terms of preparing for this opening hearing on 
that particular subjec t, it seemed proper that the staff should review 
what survey studies, research, has revealed in relation to this question, 
in an effort to really determine whether or not there would seem to 
be some kind of a sound basis for the concern which has been expressed 
so widely by parents in this country. 

Now, we have, therefore, proceeded to review a very large number 
of surveys and studies. I will attempt to summarize the highlights, 
findings, the results of that review, as briefly as I possibly can. 

When we began this review we had three primary questions in 
mind. No. 1, we wanted to find out what these surveys and studies 
could tell us as to the extent to which youngsters are exposed to tele- 
vision programs; how many youngsters, how much time did they 
spend before television sets, and what are the ages of the youngsters 
who are spending time watching TV. 
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No. 2, we wanted to find out what these surveys and studies would 
tell us as to the content of the programs to which these youngsters 
were exposed. 

Now, we wanted to know, for example, did they spend their time 
particularly watching programs specifically designed for children; 
did they also watch programs designed for adult audiences, and we 
were particularly alert to the question of content in relation to crime 
and violence and corruption, immorality, those kinds of program con- 
tent which might be thought to be particularly delinquency producing. 

Thirdly, and finally, after havi ing determined what they were view- 
ing, we wanted to see what these surveys and studies would tell us 
as to the effects of such exposure. 

Now, I referred to a large number of studies. I would like to also 
say that these studies and surveys took place in such widely separated 
areas of the United States as Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, to name a few such 
specific communities. 

Our first question, namely, the degree of exposure, seems to be 
answered very directly by the facts and figures readily available. 

First of all, there is apparently a very large majority, or a very 
large number of American children who are regularly and habitually 
exposed to television programs. The growth of the industry, of course, 
has been phenomenal. 

In 1946, in other words, just 8 years ago, there were only 7 tele- 
vision stations in the United States and at most only a few thousand 
television receivers. Today, just 8 years later, there are more than 
200 commercial television stations in the United States and perhaps 
nearly 300 additional building permits have been allotted. 

Today there are some 25 million television sets in the United States, 
and these are located in homes housing some 80 million American 
people. 

Let me illustrate the growth and extent of the audience in still 
another way. ° 

In a 1953 survey, which took place under the auspices of Northwest- 
ern University in Chicago, of 4,000 pupils in elementary schools it 
was found that more than 80 percent of these 4,000 youngsters were 
regular TV viewers. 

It would seem that we are rapidly — to the place where vir 
tually our entire youth of this Nation, for all practical purposes, will 
be regularly and habitually exposed to television content. 

Now, these surveys and studies I refer to also reveal that television 
viewing begins at a very tender age. In relation to the age of young- 
sters who watch TV regularly several surveys, and one that was con- 
ducted by the United States Parents’ Association right here in New 
York City, reveal that children 5 and 6 years of age are the heaviest 
TV viewers. Children of elementary school ages are also heavy view- 
ers in terms of hours. 

And these surveys would reveal that these youngsters— 

The Cuamman. By heavy, you mean in terms of hours? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes, sir: I do, and in terms of hours, Mr. Chair- 
man, several studies in relation to children of elementary school age 
would show they spend from perhaps 22 to 27 hours per week wate h- 
ing TV. 

Mr. Braser. That is an average figure, is that it? 
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Mr. Crenpenen. That is an average figure. The average varies 
somewhat from one community to another community, as revealed by 
surveys, but all of the averages range from 22 to 27 hours per week. 

Several persons participating in such surveys were interested to 
note that this is more or less equivalent to the amount of time that 
these same elementary school youngsters spend in the school class- 
room. 

In other words, they are spending roughly the same amount of time 
before their TV sets as they are spending in the classroom. 

High-school students spend somewhat less time viewing TV and 
the equivalent averages there were 15 to 20 hours per week, which, 
incidentally, is somewhat less than the parents of those same young- 
sters spend watching TV. 

Mr. Braser. Have you any information as to whether the average 
number of hours spent in viewing TV is going up or down? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes, we do have some figures on that. At one time 
it was felt that to some extent because TV represented a new type of 
medium, that there was a certain novelty about it, that encouraged 
very heavy TV viewing, and that would decrease as time went on. 

However, surveys have not borne out this assumption. Actually the 
time has remained either fairly constant or in certain communities 
have increased somewhat during the period of the last 3 or 4 years. 

Now, if I may summarize somewhat in answer to your question, it 
would seem that the facts are that a very large majority of youngsters 
in this country are regularly exposed to TV; that the exposure begins 
at a tender age, and that the quantity of exposure is fairly heavy. 

Indeed, it has been determined by some surveyors as excessive TV 
viewing. 

Turning to our second question, namely, to what extent, that is 
what kind of content are these youngsters exposed to during the hours 
they spend in front of the television set, the results are somewhat 
dismaying, dismaying both in terms of the amount of crime and 
violence viewed and the relatively small amount of program time 
which has been rated as desirable by apparently responsible reviewing 
groups. 

Several studies have been made with reference to the content of 
programs available to youngsters and by and large these studies 
are in agreement in terms of the fact that these programs do have a 
rather heavy infusion of crime and violence. 

Now, I would like to note here, as these studies note, that have 
been made in various communities, that there is a difference between 
stations. Although I will proceed to give certain averages that have 
been drawn from certain studies, there is a difference between indi- 
vidual stations in the communities surveyed. 

I would like to draw these figures primarily from a 1953 study of 
the programs on the seven television stations here in New York City, 
a study made by the National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters. 

I have here, Mr. Chairman, five studies made by this organization 
which represents a part of the subecommittee’s files on this subject. 
There are similar studies that have been made by other groups such 
as the National Association for Better Radio and Television. When 
I say similar, I do not mean exactly the same mechanism or means 
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have been used to make the study, but, rather, that they have also 
been concerned with the content. 

Mr. Braser. Mr. Clendenen, have you run up against any studies 
of program content made by the television industry itself ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. No, sir; I have not. 

In terms of violence on television and quoting from this 1953 New 
York study, during the week of January 4 through January 10, 1953, 
the programs as monitored on the 7 New York stations revealed that 
there were no less than 3,421 acts and threats of violence presented 
over those 7 stations during that week interval. 

This averaged 6.2 acts or threats of violence per hour. 

Now, this covered the total television time, that is, the total time 
that these stations were on the air. 

Now, there is a phrase within the industry that is used in referring 
to what is called children’s hours. Children’s hours are from 5 to 7 
o'clock each day on weekdays, and from “sign on” until 7 p. m. on 
weekends. 

Now, frankly, we of the staff thought that perhaps there would be 
somewhat less violence presented on television during these hours, 
but actually the program content during children’s hours was twice as 
saturated with violence as the other hours of the program time. 

The CiarrmMan. What you might call the adult program time ¢ 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes, sir. 

This represented an average of no less than 15.2 acts or threats of 
violence per hour. 

Mr. Beaser. As compared to 6.24 

Mr. CLENDENEN. As compared to 6.2. 

Now, in thinking about children’s viewing of TV, however, we can- 
not really be concerned only with those programs that are presented 
during the so-called children’s hours. We were interested to note that 
according to a survey conducted in Chicago in 1953, the five favorite 
programs of elementary grade school children were, one, I Love Lucy ; 
two, Superman; three, Red Buttons; four, Dragnet, and, five, Roy 
Rogers. 

Now, certain of those programs, Mr. Chairman, are thought of more 
x less as children’s programs and put on during children’s hours, but 
that is not so with certain of these other five programs. 

In other words, the youngsters were obviously well acquainted with 
and very fond of certain programs which are customarily thought 
of as adult rather than children’s programs, 

But the studies of violence that have been made, violence on TV, 
give more than just a mere count. In the 1953 TV study to which I 
refer, for example, 3,016 out of the 3,421 acts or threats of violence 
involved human beings as agents. 

As Dallas Smythe, the director of the study, pointed out, man 
certainly represented his own worst enemy in terms of acts of violence 
presented. 

A total of 1,293 of these acts or threats involved the use of weapons 
and 839 involved the use of a gun. 

In fairness it should also be noted that 25 percent of the threats of 
violence were presented in humorous context and that insofar as the 
children’s hours are concerned, 33 percent of the acts or threats of 
violence were presented in a humorous context. 
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We also noted, Mr. Chairman, that in terms of trends in New York, 
in other words, is this getting better or worse, or is it staying about the 
same, there was an increase in 1953 over 1952 in the quantity of 
violence and in the amount of crime and western drama devoted, that 
is the amount of time devoted to the presentation of crime and 
western drama. . 

I refer to crime and western drama because these are two types of 
programs which generally have a very heavy infusion of violence. 

Now, these violent acts and threats involve a tremendous variety of 
crime ranging all the way from what might be termed misdemeanors 
to almost any kind of a fe lony that one c ould think of, that is, murder, 
so on and so forth. 

Now, I have also referred to the fact that apparently responsible 
viewing groups have found a relatively small amount of time during 
the childrens’ hours to deserve a rating of desirable or good. 

A 1954 study in Los Angeles, just completed, showed that out of 50 
programs presented over a period of 60 hours on 7 stations, that out of 
the 60 hours only 8 hours and 30 minutes of that program time rated 
excellent or good; 8 hours and 30 minutes rated as fair; 7 hours and 
30 minutes, poor; and 25 hours and 40 minutes, objectionable or most 
objectionable. 

Mr. Beaser. What criteria were used for these adjectives? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I have here for our records the criteria that is set 
forth by this group, the National Association for Better Radio and 
Television Broadcasting. 

The CuarrmMan. May I see that? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Now, turning to the third question, namely, what 
effects, if any, detrimental effects, if any, has this content of crime and 
violence upon the behavior of youngsters. I suppose it is not surpris- 
ing to say that a safe answer to this question is much harder to come 
by. 

Although there are recorded instances of such events as a youngster 
being killed while playing Russian roulette, for example, and later it 
being established that among other things he had seen such an event 
acted out on television, the bulk of persons who have been involved in 
studies and research in relation to the question of effects of TV upon 
the behavior of youngsters has not been devoted to trying to establish 
a 1-to-1 relationship between specific acts of delinquency on the one 
hand, and a specific stimulus presented by TV on the other. 

The problem, of course, is not that simple. 

A very large number of psychiatrists and psychologists, educators, 
sociologists, and other child-development experts, are concerned 
rather with the cumulative effects of this mass of crime and violence 
on both the social attitudes and the emotional reactions of youngsters. 

Here, may I say that we were somewhat concerned, more than some- 
what concerned at the relatively small amount of concrete research 
which has ever been undertaken in this area. We were reminded, for 
example, of the study, the research and the debate which has been de- 
voted to the question of the placing of fluorine in drinking water, that 
is the studies that have been made in not only terms of what effects does 
this have upon the dental health of the child, but also what are the 
longtime effects of that practice. 

However, when you move into this area, although we obviously were, 
asa society, are ex posing youngsters toa very he aAVV diet of crime and 
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violence and certain other program content, we do some debating, we 
have some fears we express about its possible effects, but in terms of 
real concrete, reliable research, there 1s very much of a dearth of it. 

The opinion of experts in relation to the effects of this program 
content is not, of course, unanimous. Some experts express the opin- 
ion to the effect that presentations of violence on television, as in 
movies, or the other mass media, provide an escape for youngsters and 
gives them an opportunity to achieve a vicarious sort of expression of 
their own hostile impulses. 

Other persons in this field feel that the content of television pro- 
grams is accepted as pure phantasy by youngsters; that they never 
really get around to the place of relating this content to their own 
experiences and consequently it has no effect in terms of their own 
individual behavior. 

On the other hand, there is responsible opinion also in the other 
direction, 

I would like to call attention to 1 or 2 items here. I have here, 
for example, an editorial from the journal of the American Medical 
Association, dated September 6, 1952. May I read just three lines 
from that editorial ? 

In all fairness most physicians will agree, the movies and the radio ore not 
harmful in themselves. All three mediums of mass communication, it is true, 
have often presented outstanding educational and entertainment programs. Yet 
the manner in which crime in these mediums is brought before the eyes and 
ears of American children indicates a complete disregard for mental, physical, 
and social consequences. 

Some several years ago the American Bar Association established a 
special committee to study the effects of the mass media entertainment 
upon law enforcement and the administration of justice. The chair- 
man of that committee, and once again I quote, and this quote was 
after 2 years of rather intensive work by that committee, concluded 
that: 

The vivid living portrayal—— 

The Cuatrman. May the Chair ask who the chairman was? 

Mr. CLenpenen. Yes, sir. The chairman is Arthur J. Freund, of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Once again I quote: 

The vivid living portrayal of crime in the media has a profound impact on the 
mind of the juvenile, adolescent and impressionable and grave harm has already 
resulted thereby to uncounted and perhaps uncountable members of our society. 

I would like to quote one other opinion, and that is the result of a 
questionnaire distributed by the 10th District of California of parents 
and teachers to 312 pediatricians, sociologists, neuropsychiatrists, and 
psychologists. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that this questionnaire had to do with 
crime and horror programs on radio rather than on television. That 
is, this was made a few years ago before the advent of the present 
development of television coverage. 

I will summarize the three results. The No. 1 question: Do radio 
crime programs have a detrimental psychological effect upon children ? 

Ninety percent of the persons responding answered “Yes.” They 
thought there was such a detrimental effect. 

Mr. Braser. These were professional people the questionnaires were 
addressed to? 
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Mr. CLenpeNEN. Three hundred and twelve pediatricians, sociol- 
ogists, neuropsychologists, and psychiatrists. 

No. 2: Do you feel that the American children need an emotional 
escape? Sixty-three percent said “Yes.” 

However, if so, do you think it can safely be provided by thrilling 

radio programs? Eighty-three percent concluded “No,” that the 
needed escape could not be safely provided through that medium. 

Now, since all of these to some extent are but opinions, even though 
they are expert opinions, I would like to mention two studies which 
represent somewhat more than opinions. That is being based upon 
some very concrete type of research. Neither of these studies, Mr. 
Chairman, is directly on the subject of television; that is, both of 
these studies are 10 years old. One of them has to do with the effects 
of movies upon the attitudes and behavior of youngsters, and the other 
has to do with the combined effects of crime and horror movies and 
radio programs. 

Now, both of these studies are rather widely quoted when people are 
wondering about the questions of television because actually the basic 
ingredients out of which these programs are constructed in television 
and in movies and in radio probably are not too different, and indeed, 
there has been some opinion to the effect that the influence of television 
would actually outweigh the influence of either radio and movies 
because there is usually a much greater exposure in terms of time. 

The first of these two studies to which I wish to refer is a study 
which was made by Lucille Peterson and L. L. Thurston, entitled 
“Motion Pictures and the Social Attitudes of Children.” This was a 
study in which 4,000 youngsters were given questionnaires designed 
to test their stesturdes toward Germans, crime, prohibition, Chinese, 
Negroes, capital punishment, and the punishment of criminals. 

These 4,000 youngsters, after having taken the questionnaires were 
then exposed to 13 selected movies which they believed would influence 
and change their attitudes toward these subjects. 

Following exposure to those movies, another attitudinal test was 
administered and in broad terms it could be said that with only one 
exception there was a very material shift in attitude in the direction 
in which it was expected. 

That is, they were able to influence the youngsters’ attitude through 
movies in the direction which they desired through the exposure of 
them to certain movie content. 

The Cuatrrman. Would you give us some background for the record 
in respect to Lucille Peterson and L. L. Thurston. 

Mr. CLenpENEN. Yes, sir. This study was made under the auspices 
of the University of Chicago and both of these individuals are 
sociologists. 

The Cuairman. Connected with the university ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes, sir; or were at that time. 

It is interesting to note that these changes that were noted in the 
attitudes could still be noted 18 months later. 

In other words, there was a carryover, a continuing effect, and, 
secondly, that the net effect could be increased by 2 or 3 exposures; 
that is, repeated exposures to more or less the same kind of content 
in relation to a particular subject matter, increased in net effect. 

Now, this was not a study, Mr. Chairman, of behavior as such. 
That is, there was no means of determining as to whether these in- 
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dividuals would handle themselves individually somewhat differently 
in relation to a criminal or in relation to a person of a particular 
nationality. 

However, since social attitudes are at least one factor in determining 
behavior, why, it would seem that it was rather clear evidence of the 
fact that behavior could be affected through these means. 

The one other and final study that I want to mention is a study 
which was reported in 1941 on the results of children’s reaction to 
movie, horror, and radio crime, and this study was conducted by Dr. 
Mary I. Preston, of Stanford University, and the study was reported 
in the Journal of Pediatrics, a very sound and reputable professional 
journal of that date. 

This report was based upon a study of 200 children with whom Dr. 
Preston had worked in the clinic. These youngsters were normal 
physicially and mentally and were studied over a continuing period 
of time. 

Out of the 200 children, 116 of these children were addicted to 
movie and radio horror and crime programs. 

Now, Dr. Preston found, of course, that the effects of this addiction 

varied in individual different children, but finally concluded that: (1) 
The nonaddicted children had a 35 percent lead in satisfactory healt 
conditions; (2) that 76 percent of the addicted children showed more 
than ordinary nervousness against only 40 percent of the nonaddicted ; 
(3) that 85 percent of the addicted children showed sleep disturbances 
against only 19 percent of the nonaddicted ones; (4) that 54 percent of 
the addicts suffered eating disturbances, as compared to ane 28 per- 
cent of the nonaddicts; (5) that 94 percent of the addicts suffered 
excessive fears, as compared to 17 percent of the nonaddicts; and (6) 
that 51 percent of the addicts were nail biters, whereas 23 percent of 
the nonaddicts showed the same symptom of nervousness, 

Now, this study as reported, | want to point out, does not make 
clear as to whether the poorer health conditions and increased nervous- 
ness was really the result or the cause of the child being addicted to 
this kind of content in terms of movie and radio programs. 

On the other hand, it seems perfectly clear that these programs at 
least gave content to the children’s daydreams, nightmares, and so on, 
and so forth, and perhaps it could be said as an absolute minimum 
that they at least contributed to increased nervousness, restlessness, 
ating and sleeping disturbances, and so forth and so on, in these 
youngsters. 

Now, Dr. Preston was greatly concerned in her study with one 
other matter which also concerns a large number of other experts in 
this field, that is, does the repeated exposure of a child to crime and 
violence somehow or other inure the child to crime and violence? 
Does it result in the development of certain calloused feelings toward 
one’s fellowmen ? 

Is there a blunting of one’s natural responses to human suffering, 
torture, and so on ¢ 

She concluded in relation to that question that the repeated exposure 
to the suffering of others, for the purpose of entertaining, stunts 
such desirable emotions as sympathy and compassion toward those in 
distress; and that such exposure results in a scarred tissue of hard- 
ness, intense selfishness, and even unmercifulness. 
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That completes, Mr. Chairman, my review, brief review, of these 
studies and surveys which seem pertinent to our inquiry. 

The Cuamman. Are there any questions, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Braser. Mr. Clendenen, is there any material you would like 
to put in the record, or would you prefer to have all that in the 
files ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I| believe the latter, Mr. Beaser. 

The Cuarmman. I am sure Mr. Clendenen has read this column by 
Dr. Alvarez published in the Los Angeles Times. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. [| think at an appropriate place in the record in 
your testimony this column should be made a part of the record. Let 
that be exhibit No. 1. 

(The article referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1,” and reads as 
follows :) 

{From the Los Angeles Times, May 26, 1954] 


Dr. ALVAREZ SAYS: PARENTS SHOULD REBEL AGAINST Horrok SHows 
(By Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, emeritus consultant in medicine, Mayo Clinic) 


Today psychiatrists keep dinning into our ears what they think is a fact 
and this is that neuroses and minor psychoses and definite insanity are due often 
to harmful influences which have injured the mind of the person when he was a 
child. 

If this is true, do we adults have any sense at all when daily we let people 
show our children pictures of murder, violence, shooting, hanging, kidnaping, 
and the doings of wicked witches? Today I read that there are a million children 
in the United States who have had to be arrested because of delinquent or actually 
criminal behavior. The situation is becoming alarming. 

I see that today most crimes are being committed by children between the 
ages of 12 and 17. I read of children who hanged a playmate. Why shouldn't 
they have done this? They keep seeing this sort of thing every day in pictures. 
Or why shouldn't a child take his father’s gun and shoot a playmate as one 
of them often does? He is constantly seeing people shot and killed in the movies 
and on TV. He sees it also in many of the picture books which he devours. 


SOME MINDS SCARRED 


foday, most children have become so hardened that they can look at these 
pictures of murder and sudden death without being upset. They are probably 
like the people who, in the Middle Ages, loved to watch a man being burned to 
death or flayed alive or pulled apart by lrorses. It was good clean fun and par- 
ents paid well for a front seat so that the family could see what went on. 

Actually a few children are so sensitive and easily frightened and upset by 
horrible pictures that because of seeing them their mind becomes scarred for life. 
I was such a sensitive child and I can still remember with horror a picture I 
once saw of a man who had been murdered. Yet, compared with what children 
see constantly today, it was nothing. I am sure that if there had been movies 
and television in my day I could not have stood watching the westerns and the 
detective stories with all their shooting and violence. 

As a child, I could not read some of Grimm’s more gruesome fairytales, be- 
cause they gave me such awful nightmares. I know children now who won't 
go to the movies because they just can’t stand the things they see there. 


SEEKS FILM CHANGE 


I remember seeing a movie in which a child was shown in a dark basement 
with skeletons and goblins and all sorts of horrorible things jumping out at 
him from corners and closets. Obviously, the picture was designed by the 
producer to scare children out of their wits and parents by the hundreds gave 
their children the money to go see the thing. 

Often I am saddened to see some beautiful picture designed for children, 
much of it lovely, and then along comes a horrible witch who tries to scare 
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the children into a fit. Why did the producer have to put this in? Why haven't 
we humans better sense? Why don't we parents, by the hundreds of thousands, 
when we see a picture designed to terrify our children, write the producer and 
say that we would prefer the horrors left out? If only 1,000 parents were to 
protest in this way, I imagine a change would be made in studio policy. 


READS BOOK ON SUBJECT 


Iam moved to write this column partly because these thoughts have for years 
been bothering me, and partly because I have just read a remarkable book sent 
me by my friend, Dr. Frederic Wertham, one of America’s most thoughtful 
psychiatrists. He calls it the Seduction of the Innocent (Rinehart). Every 
parent in the land should read it in order to see what sort of stuff his children 
are mentally devouring every day. 

I have an idea that if 100,000 sensible parents were ever to read this book and 
then rise up in horror and wrath, things would happen in this country of ours. 
We parents certainly would not permit men to give our children poison to destroy 
their bodies, but, apparently, we don’t mind their selling our children filth to 
injure their mind and soul. 

The Cuatrman. I have no questions. 

Will counsel call the next witness ? 

Mr. Breaser. The Reverend Everett C. Parker and the Reverend 
David W. Barry. . 

The Cuairman. Will you be sworn? Do you solemnly swear that 
the testimony you are about to give be ‘fore this subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the United States Senate will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Reverend Parker. I do. 

Reverend Barry. I do. 

The Cuatrman. I perhaps went to an extreme in swearing you 
gentlemen, because your testimony will be mostly opinion testimony, 
and it is not the sort of testimony that involves individuals. So I 
probably was a little extreme. 

Reverend Parker. There are some facts in it, though. 

The Cuairman. Will you both state your full names, your addresses, 
and your associations for the record ? 


TESTIMONY OF REV. EVERETT C. PARKER, DIRECTOR, COMMUNICA- 
TIONS RESEARCH PROJECT, BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMIS- 
SION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, AND REV. DAVID 
W. BARRY, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Reverend Barry. [am David W. Barry. I live in Armonk, N. Y. 
I am the research director of the National Council of Churches. 

Reverend Parker. My name is Everett C. Parker. I live at 421 
Skiff Street, in Hamden, Conn. For the last 214 years I have been 
employed as director of the communications research project of the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission of the National Council of 
Churches, under the supervision of the Yale University Divinity 
School, sponsored and financed by the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America, with the assist- 
ance of the Carnegie Corp. and the Hazen Foundation, and supervised 
by Yale University Divinity School. 

[ wish to make it clear, however, that [ appear here upon the request 
of the committee as an individual and I am not in any sense a spokes- 
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man for the National Council of Churches or an interpreter of 
policies on this or any other subject. 

The same comment applies, of course, to the Yale University Divin 
itv School and the two foundations which so generously helped us. 

Our majo purpose in this communic ations research project has 
been to discover how television and radio can best serve the moral and 
religious interests of the American people. 

Television was a major interest of the survey because it is new and 


so obviously influential in American culture. We learned very 
quickly that. one does not study television without at the same time 
studying children. Our interests in television, children, and the 


building of character converged to produce the particular report I 
am discussing today, a study of parents’ attitudes toward children 
television programs. 

I might say here that we believe this is the first time that anyone 
went out systematically to find out what the parents thought. It 

‘ame to us because we were interviewing them on other areas ‘of their 
regular television viewing. 

Our study of parents’ attitudes was based upon interviews with 
a J5-percent sample of the 71,200 households in metropolitan New 
Haven, Conn. 

In families where there were children and no television sets we 
found that the children were still television viewers. We found 
practically no children in all of the homes at which we interviewed 
who did not watch television. 

In some cases we talked to the parents and the parents said, “Oh, 
my children don’t look at television.” 

Then we talked to the childen and we found that they did at the 
neighbors’ homes, if they could not see it at home. 

Now, the report of this survey is quite lengthy, but it might be 
summarized in skeleton form. 

Mr. Braser. One thing I do not find clear. You say that some of 
the parents said the children do not watch television, but they were 
watching it. Yet you also in your survey find that the majority of 
parents generally approved of the program fare. 

Reverend Parker. I think I was not clear. I meant in homes where 
there are no television sets where parents may have thought that 
their children did not watch television, we found that they did watch 
television. I am speaking here only of homes where there are tele- 
vision sets and children and in homes where there are television sets 
and children we are giving you data. 

Mr. Braser. In those homes you feel that the parents actually do 
know what the children are watching, or was it just a guess? 

Reverend Parker. They know their children watch television. 

Mr. Beaser. Programs? 

Reverend Parker. To a great extent; yes, sir. We found in these 
homes where there were children and television sets that the majority, 
three-fourths of all families in New Haven, own television sets. But 
over four-fifths of the families with children own sets. 

The presence of children seems to exert an almost irresistible 
pressure for a family to own a television set. 

In households where there were children and television sets we 
asked the questions: “How do you feel about the present children’s 
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television programs ¢” and “Do you have any changes or new programs 
to suggest ¢” 

About 1 in 3 families with children and television sets gave us 
positive answers to these questions which we could use as the basis for 
our analysis. 

The first finding of the survey was that the majority of parents 
generally approved of the present program fare being presented to 
their children. Sixty-nine percent indicated favorable attitudes; 26 
percent unfavorable attitudes, and 5 percent were ambivalent, favor- 
ing some aspects of children’s programs and opposing others. 

The report itself is lengthy, but it might be summarized in skeleton 
form with these nine points: 

Parents reported their children spent an average of 15 howrs a 
week viewing the TV programs they watched regularly. 

We were interested principally in regular watching, both by adults 
and children, because we felt the most influence is exerted by pro- 
grams you go back to week after week. 

So this figure is what parents say their childven watch regularly. 
But children also do random viewing, in addition. Time spent by 
children listening to radio programs, on the other hand, averaged no 
more than 2 hours per week. 

2. Parents said their children spent about half their regular viewing 
time watching variety shows and another third of their time watch- 
ing westerns, one-te nth of the time wate hing adult programs, and only 
one twenty-fifth of their time watching informational and instrue- 
tional programs. 

3. Parental attitudes toward present children’s TV fare are con- 
ditioned by various cultural, socioeconomic, age and religious factors, 
with higher income, more highly educated parents providing the 
most criticism. 

1. Howdy Doody was the most popular children’s program, pulling 
21.6 percent of the 71,200 homes in New Haven as regular viewers. 

— most popular were Hopalong Cassidy, with 7.2 percent; and 
Super Circus, with 6.2 percent. 

5. A strongly recurrent criticism by parents was that there are too 
many westerns on TV for their children. Westerns constituted 
percent of the dramatic programs available for children, and 6 of 
the first 11 shows in popularity among the children were of this type. 
But no western was able to garner more than one-third of the audience 
of _ most popular program. 

Another frequent criticism among parents was that children’s 
T v is restricted to extremely narrow formulas—westerns, and variety 
shows—and that there are many untapped sources for interesting 
new programing, notably in the classics, fairy tales, and the Bible, and 
in science and the general information field. 

One-fourth of all objections voiced by parents were directed at 
- ‘essive violence in children’s shows. 

Additional parental objections were raised over the conflict of 
inv with the supper hour and bedtime, the difficulties of super- 
wave of viewing, and the “silliness” of much of the program content. 

The greatest concern over possible ill effects on children was ex- 
pr faba by parents of children 4 through 9 years. Thirty-four percent 


57434—55 
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of parents with children of these ages reacted unfavorably toward 
current programs. 

Mr. Brasrer. Was there also any objection or expression as to the 
lack of choice of programs for children ¢ 

Reverend Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Breaser. In other words, that they were restricted to westerns 
on all channels at one time 

Reverend Parker. Yes, sir: that was really the major objection as 
I] will show vou a little later. 

New Haven has a single TV station, WNITC, but the city falls 
within the viewing area of the New York stations and set owners 
have a choice of watching programs locally or from New ¥ ork. 

They get the best signal from the New Haven station; they can 
vet that with an indoor aerial, but if they have an outdoor aerial they 
get perfectly satisfactory service from New York. In the course of 
the survey we monitored a complete week of television programs on 
the New Haven station and at the chance of boring you a little bit 
because 1 am going to present the same kind of material that Mr. 
Clendenen did, 1 am going to tell you about that monitoring study 
mentioning those items that will be pertinent to your inquiry. 

\ ou have also heard that similar monitorime studies were made by 
NAEB in New York and I hope the committee will have Dallas 
Smythe testify because he is one of the leading experts on content 
in the country and has headed all these monitoring studies and we 
followed the same principles that were followed in New Y ork in doing 
our study. 

I will summarize our studies as they have relationship to the data 
being reported here, 

There are actually about 54 hours a week when children can be ex- 
pected to be using television. Mr. Clendenen has already told you 
that these hours consist of the time between 5 and 7 p. m. on week- 
days and from sign-on until 7 p.m. on Saturdays and Sundays. 

You can see that we have made a conservative interpretation of 
ildren’s hours. 

We have not included time after 7 p.m. when children probably 
ought not to be viewing television because they have homework and 
other assignments to complete. 

However, we would not argue that children do not view television 
after 7 p.m. 

On the contrary, we have found that children in many homes are 
likely to look at television after the children’s hours end up to and 
beyond 10 o’cloek at night. 

Our study showed that the New Haven station actually broadcast 
814 hours of children’s programs during the 34 hours when children 
might be expected to be viewing and the 7 New York stations com- 
bined averaged 614 hours during this same time. 

Thus you can see that one of the most important facts about chil- 
dren’s use of television is that there are very few programs available 
which are planned specifically for children. Of course, we recognize 
that adults are competitors with the children for television program- 
ing during large segments of the children’s hours. We found that 
programs especially for children constitute about 714 percent of total 
broadcast time for the New Haven station, and 11 percent on the 7 
New York stations. 


} 
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Drama is the program type that is broadcast most frequently in the 
children’s hours. Dr ama took up about 56 percent of the time on 
New York stations, and 25 percent of the time on the New Haven 
station. However, four-fifths of what is called drama in New Haven 
and three-fifths in New York consist of western shows. 

The study also found that children watch adult drama in New 
Haven and two-fifths of adult drama in New York is crime drama. 

The next ranking program type was variety shows, such as puppets, 
c circ ‘us shows, amateur programs, et cetera. New Haven devoted about 

2 percent of its time to these programs and New York 10 percent. 

, Early in our study we found that neither parents nor children could 
give a very accurate report on the amount of time children spent 
watching westerns. There are so many western movies in addition to 
the well advertised live western dramas that no one can identify them 

. all. We came to the conclusion that one western drama looks about 

the same as another to the children. 

One additional major finding from our monitoring survey that 
should interest your committee was the great extent of violence in 
programs of all kinds, but especially in programs for children. Vio 
lence by our definition was: 

Any act or threat such as may cause physical or psychological injury, hurt, or 
death to another person, persons, or other living thing. 

That is the same definition that was used for the NAEB study. 

Under this definition the great bulk of : iolence occurred in dram tic 
shows. Throughout the broadeast di iy, New York stations averaged 
6 acts or threats of violence per hour ‘and the New Haven station, 4. 

In children’s drama, however, New York stations average 18 violent 
acts or threats per hour, and the New Haven station, 15. 

By this measurement children’s drama is twice as violent as adult 
crime drama. It should be reported that most of this violence on 
children’s dramatic shows occurred in a nonhumorous context rather 
than in a humorous setting. 

We may note further that in only 1 case out of 5 did violence occur 
in a lawful context; that is, the enforcement of law and order, and in 
9 cases out of 10 the agency of violence was a human being. 

We found a great deal of soul seare hing on the part of parents at all 
educational levels and i in all social and religious backgrounds as to the 
effects television is having on their children. Even though the major- 
ity of adults generally approved of children’s programs, the minority 
who disapproved i is so large that it cannot be ignored. This minority 
represents for the most part those parents in the c ommunity who rank 
higher than average in education and job status. 

But what is more important, they appear to be the parents who were 
best able to articulate their views about children’s television. Most of 
the people who favored the children’s progr: ams gave us simple un 
detailed opinions, such as, “They are all right,” but parents who were 
critical often expressed themselves in great detail. These were the 
onal criticism : 

Too many westerns. 

2 Too much violence. 

Programs are too advanced or too juvenile—that is, the programs 
do no recognize the greatly varying needs of children at different ages. 
Lack of educational and religious programs. 


; 
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Poor scheduling, especially in relation to the dinner hour and 
bedtime. 

6. Running throughout all these criticisms is dismay at the lack of 
imagination shown by the program producers in the extremely narrow 
and restricted formulas within which children’s television programs 
are confined. 

I made a very crude chart to show the general relationship of objec- 
tions. This deals with objections. Thirty percent of all of the objec- 
tions that we received had to do with this matter of the type of pro- 
cram, the content in relation to children, the narrowness of the content 
formula. Twenty-five percent of our objections dealt directly with 
violence. Another 17 percent, lack of educational programs, and then 
poor scheduling, too few or too many programs, and the need for 
supervision, 

The Cuarrman. We will make that a part of the record, sir. Let 
that be exhibit No. 2. 

Reverend Parker. All right. 

(The material referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 2,” and reads as 
follows:) 


From Information Service, Central Department of Research and Survey, National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America, New York, N. Y., Saturday, 
April 24, 1954] 


PARENTS, CTLIILDREN, AND TELEVISION—THE First TELEVISION GENERATION 


The rapidity with which American children have seized upon the new medium 
of television and devoted to it a large segment of their waking hours has been the 
subject of much discussion and debate. Educators and psychologists, among 
others, have made numerous public statements warning of the possible dangers 
to the health, character, and education of a child from 2 or more hours a day 
spent sitting before a TV screen. Others have replied that the dangers are 
exaggerated or nonexistent, and that television is simply a new medium of great 
potentiality for use or abuse. The few studies available of the effects of televi- 
sion on children are inconclusive except at one point: they show that a lot of 
children are watching a lot of television. 

The arguments against children’s use of television run in general like this: 
television is a spectator activity which leaves little play for the child’s creative 
imagination (as compared with radio or books, for example) ; it takes time that 
would otherwise be spent in pursuits that are physically, mentally, and socially 
more constructive; it interferes with meals, family schedules, and home study; 
the available programs introduce the child to crime and violence and to ques- 
tionable tastes and values; and it is used by the parent as a substitute for intel- 
ligent and loving supervision. Against these the proponents of television say that 
this medium is a “window on the world” of incomparable value; that the minds 
and imagination of this generation are given an unprecedented outreach through 
this new medium ; that there are, after all, a number of “good” programs to choose 
from; that episodes of crime and violence are an outlet for rather than a stimulus 
to aggression; and that television is making the home once again the center of 
American family life, reversing the centrifugal forces that have been dispersing 
the family in recent decades. 

Somewhere in between these two groups stands another set of opinions to 
the effect that television programs, like fairy tales or comic books, are in 
themselves neither good nor bad for children, but are simply one more addition 
to the vast complex of stimuli the world presents to the growing child, and 
that the child’s response is determined by his character, temperament, emotions, 
and family and group experience far more than by the content or format of 
the program. 

In the midst of this discussion and controversy, one interested person whose 
opinion has not been systematically solicited and reported is the child’s parent. 
The study reported here attempted partially to fill this gap by reporting the 
attitudes of parents in one American city toward the television fare their 
children were consuming. 
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THE NATURE OF THE STUDY 


Metropolitan New Haven (the city and 5 adjoining suburbs) has for the 
past 2 years been the locus of a study of religious radio, television, and motion 
pictures conducted by the communications research project under the joint 
auspices of the broadcasting and film commission of the National Council of 
Churches and Yale Divinity School. Listen Pope, dean of Yale Divinity School, 
is chairman of the project's administrative committee, and Everett Parker is 
director of the project. David Barry, director of the national council’s central 
department of research and survey, and Dallas Smythe, research professor in 
the Institute of Communications Research of the University of Illinois, are 
consultants in all phases of the work. 

The television section of the study was an attempt to assess the effects and 
effectiveness of this medium as a communications tool now widely used by 
religious groups. The major study is not reported here, but will shortly appear 
as a book. 

Because the concern of the research centered in the development and rein- 
forcement of constructive character patterns, the question of the effects of 
television on children came up early in the development of the research design. 
The staff decided that information on attitudes of parents toward the tele- 
vision viewing of their children should be systematically compiled along with 
other data on family viewing habits. The basic group studied and reported 
on here was a 5 percent random sample of all New Haven households. The 
sample was originally developed by August Bb. Hollingshead, professor ot! 
sociology at Yale University,’ and was by all tests a faithful reproduction of 
the total population. The actual size of the sample was 3,559 households. 

In telephone and doorstep interviews, the research staff secured information 
from each household in the sample on household size and composition, age and 
sex of individuals, income, church affiliation and attendance, home ownership, 
education, regular patterns of television viewing and radio listening, and news- 
paper and magazine reading habits. These replies are the basis of data which 
follow as to children’s television habits in New Haven. 

In households where there were both television sets and children, the parent 
interviewed was asked, “How do you feel about the present children’s television 
programs?” and, “Do you have any changes or new programs to suggest?” In 
650 families where there were children and television sets, there were replies 
to these questions which could be used for analysis of parental attitudes. The 
replies from these families, which totaled 18 percent of the sample and 29 
percent of all households with minor children, constitute the basic data which 
will be reported about parents’ attitudes. 


THE AVAILABLE TELEVISION FARE 


New Haven has only 1 television station, but this station (WNHC-TV) can 
select its programs from all 4 of the national networks. 

New Haven viewers, however, are not confined to one channel. With an outdoor 
antenna most families can receive almost all of the New York City stations. 
Thus New Haven children have a wider selection of programs available to them 
than children anywhere outside the New York metropolitan area. 

Programs broadcast over WNHC-TYV were systematically analyzed during the 
week of May 15-21, 1952, by the staff of the communications research project 
under the supervision of Dr. Dallas W. Smythe. This analysis followed the 
pattern of monitoring studies developed by Dr. Smythe in his series of studies 
of television in major .cities conducted for the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, and the data on New Haven television, separately pub- 
lished,’? can thus be compared with Dr. Smythe’s data on New York television 
programing in the same season (January 4-10, 1952). 

In television parlance, the children’s hours are from 5 to 7 p. m. on weekdays 
and from “sign on” to 7 p. m. on Saturdays and Sundays. These hours repre- 
sented 24.3 percent of WNHC-TV’s program time and 25 percent of the time 





1Pr. Hollingshead graciously permitted the communications research project to use this 
sample as the basis of the television and radio research. He and his associate, Dr. Jerome 
K. Myers, generously gave a great deal of their time advising and assisting the project 
staff in gathering information from the persons in the sample and in analyzing data 
Professor Hollingshead and Dr. Myers, of course, are not responsible for the work of the 
project staff, or for the conclusions drawn from the sample data by the project members. 

2Smythe, Dallas W., New Haven Television, May 15-21, 1952. National Association of 
Edueational Broadcasters, Gregory Hall, Urbana, Tll., April 1953 
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of the combined New York stations. In actual time, WNHC broadcast 1,712 
minutes per week in the children’s hours and New York stations an average 
of 1.346 minutes. Programs especially for children, however, were a much 
smaller proportion of total broadcast time: 7.5 percent for New Haven com- 
pared with 11 percent for the 7 New York stations. 

The New Haven station differed rather markedly from the average New York 
station in regard to the type of program available in the children’s hours. In 
New York, the child tuning in at random would find a dramatic program on the 
air nearly 6 times out of 10 (55.9 percent of the time). In New Haven, the 
chances of happening on a dramatic program in these hours was only 1 out of 
4 (24.5 percent). On the other hand, the New Haven station telecast relatively 
more programs in other categories: variety (puppets, circus, amateur shows, 
ete.)—22.4 percent of total children’s time (cf. New York average—9.8 percent) ; 
sports—19.4 percent (New York 4.2 percent) ; music—6.2 percent (New York 
1.5 percent ; and quiz—4.7 percent (New York 2.2 percent). 

Since drama bulked so large in New York programing and was also the 
largest single segment of New Haven programing, an analysis of the type of 
drama available is important. It is also important because there were many 
evidences in the inteviews that children do not confine their television viewing 
to the children’s hours, but watch adult (or general) programs, particularly 
drama, in the later evening hours. The following table analyzes the dramatic 
fare presented in the weeks monitored. 


Types of drama programs on New Haven and New York television stations 


New Haver New York 
Py ype ‘ 
General Children’s General Children’s 
drat drama drama drama 
‘ te 1,718 285 13, 432 2, 538 
( « 509 5. 601 61 
Pomesti 373 1,507 
Roma S11 1, 635 
Comedy 285 1, 160 543 
Classic 60 300 
W 30) 225 1, 563 1, 556 
Act 15 871 83 
\ ire a torica 45 254 
Otner Ho 795 41 
I recent 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
$4.9 41.7 2.4 
D 91.7 11.2 
R wee 18.1 12.2 
( 16. f 8.6 21.4 
{ 3 » » 
Weste 1.7 79 11.6 61.3 
Action 5.2 6.5 3.3 
\ enture and tor l 15.8 10.0 
Or 3 5 5.9 1.6 


The emphasis on westerns for children and crime drama for the general audi- 
ence is striking. Domestic dramas (soap operas) are, of course, largely day- 
time presentations, and only those scheduled after school hours are available 
for children’s viewing. 


Violence on television 


The NAEB monitoring studies included a statistical analysis of “acts and 
threats of violence” during the television weeks sampled. All episodes involv- 
ing an act or threat “such as may cause physical or psychological injury, hurt, 
or death to another person, persons, or other living thing” were duly reported, 
together with other information, such as whether the agency of violence was 
human or nonhuman, whether the context was humorous or serious, lawful or 
unlawful, and so on. 

In New Haven and New York both, practically all violence reported was on 
entertainment-type programs, and within this category most of it oceurred in 
dramatic shows (New York 88 percent, New Haven 77 percent). New York 
stations averaged 5.8 acts or threats of violence per hour, and New Haven 8.8. 
In children’s drama, however, New York stations averaged 17.5 violent acts or 
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threats per hour, and New Haven 14.7. This made children’s drama by far the 
most violent program type, with about twice the frequency of violence reported 
for adult crime drama. Children’s westerns averaged 17.6 violent episodes per 
hour in New Haven (New York 10.6) and children’s action drama 8 (New 
York 25.3). 

Next to drama, the greatest incidence of violence was on children’s variety 
shows, which averaged 3.8 violent episodes per hour in New Haven and 6.7 in 
New York. In the children’s hours violent episodes occurred at the rate of 
5.6 per hour in New Haven and 9.6 per hour in New York (news, weather, public 
issues, and public events programs not included in the analysis). 

In New Haven in general, violent acts or threats occurred in a nonhumorous 
context 79 pereent of all cases. In children’s drama the context was non- 
humorous in 99 percent of all cases. In children’s variety shows, however, the 
context was humorous in 85 percent of all cases. We may note further that 
the context of the violence in New Haven programs was lawful (i. e., performed 
in the enforcement of law and order) only 21 percent of the time. The agency 
of the violence was human in 92 percent of all cases. 

Looking at all broadcast time in the 2 cities, Dr. Smythe found that in New 
Haven 82 percent of all program time was affected by violent episodes and in 
14 percent of all program time violence was the predominant theme. In New 
York 59 percent of all program time was affected and in 30 percent violence was 
predominant. 

Dr. Smythe emphasizes that “this was not a study of the effects of violence 
in television programs. It is also appropriate to caution the reader that the 
current concern over the amount of violence on TV may mirror an unconscious 
feeling of guilt about the extent to which violence is permitted to exist in the 
real world.” 

Advertising in the children’s hours 

Fourteen percent of the time in the children’s hours on WNHC~-TV was given 
over to primary advertising. This compared with an average of 7 percent in 
New York. The New Haven station devoted 6 percent of the children’s hours 
to secondary advertising ; New York stations, 5 percent. (Secondary advertising 
is the kind which “either accompanies the program material aurally or visually 
or is the program material,” as the visual display of brand names or slogans, the 
singing of a commercial by the studio audience, etc.) 


WHAT CHILDREN VIEWED 


There were minor children in 62.3 percent of the 3,559 households interviewed 
in the sample. While only about four-fifths of all households had television sets, 
virtually all the families with children 4 years of age and older reported that 
the children watched television regularly—at a neighbor’s home if none were 
available in their own. Fewer than 20 percent reported any regular radio listen- 
ing by their children. 

The average time spent by children 4 through 15 years of age in watching 
their regular programs (not including incidental or random additional view- 
ing) was 13 hours per week. Time spent listening to radio programs averaged 
no more than 2 hours per week. 

The parents reported that the distribution of their children’s regular programs 
by type was as follows: 


Percent of program time 


ype of prograt 

Television Radio 
Children’s variety 44.7 37.8 
Western drama 33 8 38. 7 
Adult programs 8.9 6 
General children’s drama 7.4 4.2 
Children’s informetion and instruction 4.0) 2.6 
Children’s religion 1.2 


It became obvious in subsequent more intensive interviews with some of these 
families, however, that this parental testimony needed to be taken with a grain 
of salt. Westerns undoubtedly bulk larger in children’s viewing than the statis 
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tics would indicate, simply because there are so many westerns available that 
parents could not identify them by name, especially where parental supervision 
is Slight. What is perhaps more important, the viewing of adult programs by 
children is undoubtedly considerably larger than reported by parents, who were 
reluctant to report such viewing, especially in the evening after generally accepted 
wedtime hours for elementary school children. The children themselves, how- 
ever, not only reported viewing adult evening shows but could report their con- 
tents accurately. When to this is added the amount of programing for adults 
in the children’s hours, it seems certain that children watch more adult shows 
than was reported. Much children’s viewing was unsupervised; some do home- 
work in front of the set. 

Particularly was this true of crime drama. Practically no parents reported 
that their children watched evening crime drama shows; yet a considerable 
number were worried about their effects on the children. 

Here, for example, is part of an interview with a working-class Protestant 
family with children 5 and 7 years old In an earlier, short interview, the mother 
had reported that the children watched only the conventional children’s shows, 
such as Howdy Doody. 

“INTERVIEWER. George, we've been talking about the radio and TY shows. 
Would you like to tell me about them? 

“GEORGE. (7 years). Yes. I like all the cowboys. I like a lot of mysteries, like 
Boston Blackie. 

“Moruer. And I Love Lucy [giggles]. Oh, but he’s not up. 

“GEORGE. I look, though. 

‘INTERVIEWER. Why do you like Boston Blackie? 

“Groree. Well, Boston Blackie, he does a lot of detective stuff. I like a lot of 
hooting And I like Dangerous Assignment 

INTERVIEWER. Do you watch sports‘ 

“GreorceE. Baseball. My father and I play it sometimes. And I like One Man’s 
Family And Stu Erwin.” 

We may note on the other hand that viewing of general children’s drama, chil- 
dren’s information and instruction, and children’s religion totaled 12.6 percent 
of all viewing according to the parents, a percentage considerably in excess of 
the percentage of program time given to such shows. Even granting the parental 
tendency to upgrade children’s viewing habits, this would indicate children con- 
sume such TV fare at least in proportion to the amount offered to them, and 
possibly more 


Program popularity 
The 11 most popular children’s shows, and the percentage of all households 
reporting these programs regularly seen by their children, were as follows: 
Percent of 
households 


Howdy Doody ul Re 
Hopalong Cassidy Sinai 1.2 
Super Circus é 6.2 
Lone Ranger ‘ a 4.4 
Roy Rogers 4.2 
Gabby Hayes . i 4.1 
Kukla, Fran, and Ollie fash 3.9 
Space Cadet sbsee CBS 
Cisco Kid ‘ ; 3,3 
Rootie Kazootie on 2.6 
Gene Autry z 2.6 


Six of the first eleven were cowboy programs. However, no single western 
show—not even Hopalong Cassidy—had a regular audience comparable to that 
for Howdy Doody, and it seemed evident that one cowboy program looked much 
like any other to the children interviewed. 


ATTITUDES OF PARENTS 


New Haven parents who own television sets liked TV. They liked it for 
themselves, and the majority of them approved of it for their children. The 
approval was not always wholehearted. There was a great deal of agonized 
soul-searching about what television ultimately would do to the characters and 
the life habits of this generation of children, who are the first te be exposed to it. 
There was vigorous approval and vigorous disapproval of the program fare 
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offered to children, but the former exceeded the latter. Of the families who 
expressed their attitudes toward children’s TV, 69 percent indicated they generally 
favored children’s programs as they are, and 26 percent generally disapproved 
of them. Five percent favored some aspects of children’s broadcasting and 
opposed others, without apparent bias toward either side. 

The responses 

Almost half (46 percent) of the families responding gave simple, undetailed an- 
swers favoring the present programs: “They’re fine.” “I’m satisfied with them.” 
“T wouldn’t change them.” All of these terse replies were favorable. The rest 
(54 percent) made detailed comments covering program types, program content, 
overall effects of TV and effects of specific programs, problems of supervision, 
the educational potential of television, incidence of violence in children’s pro- 
grams, television versus reading, radio, and other means of communication, 
and the problems of control of TV. The 26 percent who disapproved of the 
present children’s programing all fell in this greup. Those whose reactions were 
unfavorable, in other words, were either more concerned or better able to 
articulate their feelings than those whose reactions were favorable. 

The responses varied from this simple one by a locomotive fireman with 2 sons, 
6 and 2: “We should have less cowboy pictures, more educational programs,” to 
thoughtful, penetrating analyses of the scope and function of TV with children. 
A Yale University faculty member with 4 daughters, 11 to 17 years of age, offered 
one of the clearest and most logical apologies for the viewing of television by 
children: 

“Many (of my colleagues) seem to feel that it [television] is a waster of their 
children’s time which they ought to use reading books. I haven’t found it so. 
I have four children of school age. I feel that they have enhanced their educa- 
tion by television. For example, we all watched the coronation on television and 
I think it was of great value to them. Last year the children that were home 
during the summer watched the conventions, and I think they got a great deal 
of American history out of that. So far as the radio is concerned, we also have 
radios in the house. * * * I have been an adherent, a fan, of the radio since the 
early days and I think it is a valuable educational adjunct instrument. I feel 
the same about television. I think both of them can be abused. We try to keep 
the amount of time that the children can watch the television, for example, down 
They have to have their homework done first and there are certain hours that 
the young children can watch and certain hours that the older children can 
watch. We are fairly flexible; you have to be if you bave children. * * * We 
also try to encourage our children to do a great deal of outside reading. I think 
they do less than my wife and I did as youngsters, but that may be due to a great 
variety of things other than television and radio. * * *” 

Social-class and parents’ attitudes 

Professor Hollingshead had developed an index of social-class position for 
New Haven households with which to identify the social level or stratum to 
which each household belongs. The index was computed from three factors: 
(1) Educational level, (2) rated occupation, and (3) ecological area of residence 
Using this index, Hollingshead established five classes or social levels in New 
Haven, which can be briefiy identified as follows: 

Class I: Wealthy families, especially those whose wealth is inherited: 
leading business and professional men; mostly very well edueated ; 3.3 per- 
cent of all households. 

Class II: Well-to-do families but not substantial inherited or acquired 
wealth; fairly high managerial status or junior professionals: college zrad- 
uates ; 9.2 percent of all households. 

Class III: Small proprietors, white-collar office and sales workers, and 
some skilled manual workers; predominantly high-school graduates, but 
some with business or other college training; 21.4 percent of all households. 

Class IV: Predominantly semiskilled factory workers ; only younger adults 
have completed high school; 48.4 percent of all households. 

Class V: Semiskilled factory hands; unskilled laborers; old-age pensioners, 
ete.; most have not completed elementary school; 17.7 percent of all house- 
holds. 

Television sets and minor children both were found to be unequally distributed 
among these social classes; class IV households had both actually and propor- 
tionately the most children and TV sets, whil: classes I and IT had proportion- 
ately the fewest. The distribution of households where there were both children 
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and TV sets was as follows: Classes I and II—.1 percent; class III1—20.4 per- 
cent; class IV—52.7 percent: class V—17.8 percent. The distribution of the 
650 households in which parents reported their attitudes toward children’s TV 
was about the same. 

Omitting the 5 percent whose attitudes were ambivalent, the responses of the 
parents concerning children’s TV were as follows, by social class: 


Favorable Unfavorable 
Classes | I] 5 47 
Class II 45 
Cla I\ v =! 
( \ S38 17 


It was apparent that critical judgments about children’s TV programs were 
closely related to social class level, and presumably involve such factors as 
level of education and optional resources for the employment of leisure time. 
Parents in the upper three social classes were less than half as well disposed 
toward the present program structure as class IV and V parents; while on 
the other hand satisfaction with present programing and requests for more of 
the same kind most frequently from the two-thirds of all households found 
n classes 1V and V. Parents in the upper social strata were also more articulate 
ind detailed in their criticisms. 


Religion and parents’ attitudes 

Metropolitan New Haven households at the time of the study were 53 percent 
Roman Catholic, 29 percent Protestant, 9 percent Jewish, 7 percent mixed, 2 
percent unknown However, television set ownership was one-third more fre- 
quent in Catholic (83 percent), Jewish (S82 percent), and mixed households 
(SO percent), than in Protestant households (62 pereent). There were among 
the parents interviewed, therefore, over two and one-half times as many Catho- 
ics as Protestants. 

The general attitudes of parents toward children’s television programs were 
is follows, according to the religious affiliation of the head of the household: 


Pe ent 
| 
Religious affiliat | Favorable | Unfavorable 
R n Cat ( SO 20 
Protestant 50 1] 
Jewis! 6 14 


Protestant and Jewish parents seemed to be more critical—and more articulate 
in their criticism—than were Roman Catholic parents. But this generalization 
needed to be pushed further. It was also true in New Haven that both 
Protestants and Jews had considerably larger representation in the upper three 
social classes, in proportion to their numbers, than did Roman Catholics. Did 
their more critical attitudes reflect their higher social class position or their 
religious training and convictions? If the latter, then analysis should show 
Jews and Protestants in any given social class should be more critical than 
Roman Catholics in the same class. When this analysis was made, it showed 
no difference attributable to religion except in one case. Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish parents within any given class expressed about the same proportion 
of favorable and unfavorable attitudes except in class IV, the large working- 
class population, in which a considerably larger proportion of Protestant parents 
(35 percent) expressed unfavorable attitudes toward children’s TV programs 
than did either Roman Catholic parents (18 percent) or Jewish parents (23 
percent) in the same class. 

The most satisfactory hypothesis the research group could bring forward to 
account for this was that working-class Protestant parents are more likely to 
be oriented toward white-collar class values than are Catholic or Jewish parents 
of the same class. It seemed doubtful that any primarily “religious” factor, 
such as a Calvinistic suspicion of entertainment for entertainment’s sake, would 
be at work in this one class more actively than in others 
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The predominantly favorable attitude of Roman Catholic parents did not 
mean that they were not concerned with the effects of television on their children. 
Quite a few whose general reactions were favorable modified their approval 
with comments such as these by a Roman Catholic railroad conductor, father 
of three boys: “I don’t iike the programs with guns, liquor, and murder. This 
is harmful to children. But children’s programs in general are all right.” 

Catholic and Protestant parents volunteered some concern over the lack of 
religious programs for children, especially parents in classes III and IV 
Jewish parents and parents in classes I, 11, and V did not. A Catholic con 
tractor with a 12-year-old girl said: “Frankly I haven’t any comments against 
the kid shows, but I would like to see more religious plays she could watch.” 
A Protestant textile worker with a Roman Catholic wife and five children 
offered: ‘““‘We need more educational programs for children. The Bible should 
be dramatized for children.” A Protestant construction worker, father of 
two said: “I don’t like westerns on Sunday mornings because our boy doesnt 
want to go to Sunday School. All they think of is guns. Six days is enough of 
bing, bing, bing. Our Bibles are very important and we should have Bible 
programs.” 

Most suggestions in this matter were for Bible stories and Bible dramatiza- 
tions. It is pertinent to note that the survey found the second most popular 
religious television program in New Haven (Fulton J. Sheen was first) to be 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told,” and that this program showed the greatest 
amount of viewing by families as family units. 
ige of children and parents’ attitudes 

The attitudes of parents toward children’s TV programs proved also to be 
related to the age of their children. 


{ Percent] 


Attitudes of parents 
Ages of childre ~~ 
Favorabk Unfavorabl 
Under 4 years 77 23 
4 to 9 years 66 34 
10 to 15 years 71 | 29 
4to 15 vears SO | 20 
16 to 19 years 83 17 
| 
1T. e., households ith children in both the 4 to 9 and 10 to 15 age groups; not a compilation of the 


preceding 2 groups 


The interviews revealed that where children were under 4 years of age, tele- 
vision viewing had not become important enough for parents to be very much 
concerned over its effects. Where children were 16 years or older, their viewing 
habits were very much the same as their parents; and parents tended to react 
to the programs themselves rather than to their effects on children. The bulk 
of specific comments about the effects of television on children came from 
parents of children from 4 through 15 years of age. Parents of children from 
4 to 9 vears of age constituted nearly half (45 percent) of those with specific 
comments about children’s TV, and one-third (34 percent) were generally unfa- 
vorable. Parents of children 10 to 15 years of age were somewhat less critical 
(29 percent). But curiously, parents with children in both the 4-to-9 and 
10-to-15 age groups were by far more favorably inclined toward present chil- 
dren’s programing. 

It is somewhat difficult to account for this. Quite possibly these are the larger 
families and television is more of a boon to the harassed mother. Conceivably 
also these families have seen their older children come through a few years 
of television relatively undamaged and are less worried about possible harmful 
effects than parents who have only younger children to demand their attention. 

The most favorable group, as indicated, are the parents of children in their 
late teens, only one-sixth of whom disapproved of current programing for 
children. 


Summary of general attitudes 


The great majority of New Haven parents generally approved of the television 
fare presented to their children. While this holds true in almost all social 
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groups approval is conditioned by various cultural, socioeconomic and age factors. 
In general, the better educated the parents, the higher their incomes and job 
classifications, and the younger their school-age children, the more likely they 
are to be critical of the programs and articulate in their criticisms. 


WHAT PARENTS OBJECT TO 


Parents in the 650 families interviewed offered 510 specific comments about 
aspects of children’s television programing which they disliked. When grouped 
into general categories, their objections were distributed as follows: 

Percent of 


unfavorable 
comments 


Objections to program types and content and their effects on children_----- 32 
Objections to violence 25 
Lack of educational and religious programs 7 - - 
Poor scheduling. __- 7 : . | fa 
Need for more or fewer children’s shows 6 
Need for supervision_ : 6 


Too many westerns 

The recurrent theme among parents who objected to the general type and 
content of available programs was: “Too many westerns!” Said one exasperated 
mother of two: “He drives the family crazy with this bang-bang! Bang-bang! 
from early Saturday morning until late Sunday night.” Said another: “They do 
not influence a child in the right direction. Kids imitate all the wrong things.” 
Another: “All the kids in the neighborhood are mad about guns. It’s TV that 
does it, and it’s bad.” 

The two-dimensional moral structure of Cowboy pictures, supported as it is by 
violence, creates problems for parents. From another interview : 

“Mrs. A. They are fascinated with westerns, even the little girl, and she asks 
questions like ‘Why do they shoot them’? 

“INTERVIEWER. What do you say? 

“Mr. A. I’ve been stumped by that one a couple of times. I say, ‘Probably 
because he has been a bad guy. But that sounds stupid. That is to say, the 
children still ask, ‘Well, why? I say, ‘Well, because he was bad; he wanted to 
take their money and everything and then they wouldn’t have anything to eat 
with.’ That seems to satisfy them.” 

Instances were cited where children imitated episodes from cowboy movies. 
“When I came home from the hospital with my new baby I had to keep running 
outside every day for about 2 weeks, because my children were being tied up by 
the older boys. I don’t know why I should blame television, but I feel they had 
never done that before.” 


Too advanced or too juvenile 


Parents of preschool children often felt their needs were not being considered ; 
all available programs except Ding-Dong School were beyond their children’s 
level of comprehension. Parents of school-age children, however, tended to feel 
program content in general was below the level of intelligence and acceptability 
for their children. One more articulate parent said: “Many of the programs 
are not conducive to intelligent thinking for children. It takes away from 
reading time. If only programs could stimulate the desire to read also. There 
are too many exciting things on TV, so that children are not satisfied with more 
thoughtful or instructive programs.” Said another: “Ding-Dong School is 
excellent for preschool children, but I can’t think of a single one that does 
anything for the older children.” Others, particularly those with older children, 
said: “Too silly,” “too fantastic,” “too much foolish stuff.” 


Vore varied content 


A good many comments added up to a feeling that children’s television was 
restricted to extremely narrow formulas—westerns and children’s variety 
shows—and that there were many untapped resources for new programing: 
“More classics like Tom Sawyer,” “more science programs,” “more literary pro- 
grams,” more children’s plays,” “dramatizations of Bible stories,” “dramatize 
Mother Goose,” “story hours,” “fairy tales,’ “more informational programs,” 


“more programs which appeal to children and adults both.” 
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loo much violence 

One-fourth of all objections were to excessive violence. “Couldn’t our local 
station have a relaxing program for children just after supper and before bed- 
time” asked one mother plaintively. “My boy gets overexcitement from watching 
some programs, then he has bad dreams,” said another. “Too much rough stuff,” 
commented a construction worker. A milkman said, “Howdy Doody is nothing 
but noise and confusion; cowboy programs have too much viciousness and crime.” 
\ factory foreman said, “Life has no value on these shows.” “Too much murder, 
shooting, killing” were very frequent comments. 

A good part of this criticism was directed to the ritualized violence of the 
cowboy movie, but by no means all. There were so many references to the 
undesirability of crime shows like Suspense, or Dangerous Assignment, that 
it was quite obvious that children’s viewing of late-evening shows was more than 
parents reported. Nor were children’s variety shows (Howdy Doody, Rootie 
Kazootie, ete.) exempted from the criticism; parents of younger children espe- 
cially called these shows “too noisy,” “too scary.” The criticisms were usually 
directed to the effects on children of such programs; overstimulation, intensity, 
and imitation of violent behavior. Perhaps significantly, no parent reported any 
imitation by children of “desirable” traits depicted by TV characters. “An 
older person knows crime does not pay, but children do not properly under- 
stand.” “They should be more careful to bring out the moral so the children 
can get it.” 

Lack of educational and religious programs 

A large group of parents saw possibilities inherent in television for aiding 
their children’s education. Most of these merely said “more education.” A 
smaller number specified the educational content they would like to see in such 
programs: art instruction, spelling, better English, health and safety education, 
music, geography, and travelogs, literature, science. “Draw bunnies, give the 
kids something to do.” “Our son is serious minded and likes to watch news, 
world affairs, and educational programs.” 

These, of course, were parents speaking, not children, and a few recognized 
this fact. One man said, “There should be more informational programs like 
Mr. Wizard and Zoo Parade, but I notice the children are not as interested 
as I am.” 

A smaller group felt the lack of religious programs. Most of these wanted 
Bible stories dramatized. “I wish there were more religious programs and less 
crime ones.” “Bible stories can reach more children than Sunday school does.” 


Poor scheduling 

Objections to scheduling centered around conflict with the supper hour and 
with bedtime. “As a mother, I think it would be fine if cowboy stories could be 
other than at meal time.” “Howdy Doody comes right at suppertime, 5:30, and 
it’s hard to get the children to eat.” “Our worst problem is at dinnertime.” 
“Would like to see programs for children earlier so they are not so tired the 
next day.” 
Vore programs 

Some parents simply wanted more programs for children (these were counted 
as “favorable” toward children’s television). Parents of smaller children 
often wanted more daytime programs, or more programs geared to the small 
child’s understanding. There were several specific suggestions of more cartoons, 
more puppets, more fairy tales, and more child characters. 
Supervision needed 

Six percent of all responses dealt with the parents’ feeling that television 
viewing was not good for the child unless carefully supervised, and that super- 
vision was very difficult for the busy parent. 


WHAT PARENTS LIKE 


The majority of parents, as already indicated, were favorably inclined toward 
present children’s programs, but relatively few of these were as specific about 
what they approved as were the more critical parents about what they disap- 
proved. When they were more specific, a number merely said children’s pro- 
grams are “fun,” “appropriate,” “comic,” “cute,” ete. Another fairly frequent 
comment was, “It keeps them busy * * * out of trouble,” although the mother 
who frankly admitted “I don’t know what I’d do without it when I’m getting 
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supper” was rare. Another group of parents felt current TV offerings for chil- 
dren have educational value. “They seem to learn from it.” “They have access 
to information that was just inconceivable a few years ago.” By far the most 
of these comments, however, dealt with the entertainment value of TV for 
children. 

SOCIAL CLASS AND SPECIFIC ATTITUDES 


The following table shows how some of the specific responses were distributed 


Dv son ial class 


tnalusis of favorable and unfavorable comment buy social class 


Percent by social class 
Attitudes t rd ebildre ry gral 
: sy | Class IIL) Class IV | Class V Potal 
All responses 9 21 54 16 100) 
Favorable responses 
1. Generally favorable - d 14 60 21 1M 
2. Like program content { 15 60 21 100 
3. Scheduling good 12 18 64 6 100 
Unfavorable responses 
1. Too much violence 10 33 49 8 100 
? ‘Too many westerns 15 33 43 9 100 
loo juvenile 14 19 48 19 100 
4. Poor scheduling__. 1 23 46} 21 100 
Need more educational progranis 14 36 40 10 100 
6. Need more programs 10 12 55 23 100 
Supervision is necessary 20 7 66 7 100 


As already noted, parents in social classes I and II were less inclined to be 
favorable (except as to scheduling), and more specific in their disapproval. They 
especially disliked westerns and the juvenile level of the programs, and especially 
were they concerned about the need for careful supervision of children’s viewing. 

Parents in class L11—the white-collar group—also were more inclined to make 
unfavorable comments about children’s TV and were particularly disturbed 
about the amount of violence and the number of westerns. These parents, too, 
called for more educational programs. 

Working-class parents tended more to be satisfied with present program fare, 
asking for more of the same. They did feel the need for supervision. 

Class V parents (unskilled labor) were also well satisfied with programs, 
except for their scheduling (this may reflect different behavior patterns as to 
time of supper, as compared with class I). These parents also asked for more 
programs 


A LEADING CHRISTIAN EDUCATOR COMMENTS 


Information Service asked Mrs. Alice Goddard, director of children’s work 
of the National Council of Churches, to comment on the findings of the foregoing 
study. Her comments follow: 

Like any study which limits itself to the reporting of objective facts, this study 
raises as many questions as it answers. The most important question raised 
seems to be: What are the effects on children of this medium and the various 
types of programs offered over it? This question leads to a number of others that 
are closely related. 

1. What are the effects of the programing policies described upon the cultural 
pursuits and interests of children? Educators have learned that the enjoyment 
of good literature during childhood enriches all the remainder of life and that 
the lack of it is an impoverishing factor. Is it likewise true that music, litera- 
ture, plays of high quality on TV can lift the cultural life? Can TV perform a 
function comparable to that of the better children’s books? If so, should it not 
be doing this? The study shows some parents have asked for programs of 
quality, and that they encourage their children to view such programs. But few 
ure available. 

2. Educators know the importance of adventure in a child’s media, but are 
children being provided through TV with the kinds of adventure that lead to 
the most worthwhile life aspirations? There are great resources in the exciting 
adventures of fictional or real persons who have performed daring acts for the 
well-being of mankind. 
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3. The study does not mention any television programs that might influence 
a child’s concepts of intergroup or world relationships. What types—or stereo- 
types—does the child become acquainted with in TV programs? How do these 
relate to the concepts the child has when he meets people of other races, cultures, 
or nationalities, as the citizen of tomorrow’s world inevitably will? 

4. It is true, as the report states, that educators disagree as to the effects on 

children of episodes of crime and violence. Careful and competent research here 
is greatly needed. But a discerning reader must ask what such a preponderance 
of these episodes may be doing to attitudes toward the value of human life and 
the worth of persons. Even granting that through these programs children may 
be working off aggressions, might it be that through repeated viewing, violence 
can come to be accepted or at least tolerated’ We should know the answer to this 
question; it is too serious for conjecture alone. The reader of this report cannot 
help wondering if there is a relationship here to the disturbing statistics on the 
increase of delinquency. No serious student of the problem, of course, will shift 
the blame for delinquency from the community and family to the television set, 
but the point is that television is now an important part of our culture, and we 
must demand that it be socially responsible within those areas of life it affects 
So we ask: What are the effects of television on children in relation to this and 
other aspects of social or antisocial behavior? 
5. Those who work with children know that boys and girls want to learn 
They do not like all the methods adults expect them to follow in learning, but 
they do like television as a means. The number of educational and informational 
programs, however, is appallingly small when measured against the romance 
and adventure in science, history, and literature and the exciting materials of 
everyday life in the world of the younger child. Why? What policies or obstacles 
inhibit the development of this obvious field for programing? 

It should be said also that, while children are eager to learn, what they leari 
helps determine their further search for knowledge. A taste of science or history 
can set a child off on a personal campaign for more knowledge. And equally, 
repeated contact With low or stereotyped levels of thought can deaden appre 
ciation for that which is worthwhile in science, literature, and life. Why are 
there not more programs to give the child the meaningful and significant know! 
edge for which he is eager? 

6. In his 13 hours before the TV set, what is happening to a child’s religious 
ideals and ideas? Why do not more programs deal with values that are eternal? 
The content of the Bible itself, of course, is of uneven level so far as the ability 
of the child to comprehend its meaning is concerned, But there is a wealth of 
material for children based on the Bible, and in Judaism and Christianity alike, 
the stories of men and women who have translated their belief into exciting and 
dramatic lives are an endless resource. Parents have a right to ask why these 
easily available materials should not be used to a far greater extent than those 
depicting crime and physical violence. 

The first place we turn for answers to these questions is, of Course, the tele- 
vision industry itself and the complex of producers, agencies, and sponsors related 
to it. Purely from a business standpoint, we would expect the industry to look 
seriously at the criticisms reported here by parents, even if these are a minority. 
It is significant that while these are a minority, they are the more articulate 
and better educated minority. More important, however, the industry and its 
sponsors Cannot escape their obligations toward the child audiences they are 
reaching during their most formative years. Television has produced fine shows 
which demonstrate an active concern for children and a desire for shows that 
will enhance rather than destroy high human values. Thoughtful leaders of 
the industry cannot evade—and will not wish to evade—their responsibility to 
tind out through objective scientific research as much as can be discovered about 
the effects on children of various types of programs now taking up a large pro- 
portion of television time. 

It would be easy for the industry to toss its responsibility off lightly with the 
statement that parents are the guardians of their children and should control 
their viewing. But it would also be less than completely candid. For the truth 
is that not only parents, but even educators, lack a sound basis for judgment in 
assessing the merit of different programs. Further, all parents are not equally 
responsible guardians. It is also true that when a set is turned off at home, the 
child may be welcome at the neighbor’s. And, finally, an industry as anxious as 
television to come into the home certainly has a grave responsibility to that home, 
especially when its purposes are commercial. One cannot escape the conclusion 
that responsibility for research falls squarely on the shoulders of the television 
industry if it is a responsible part of our free society. 
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Research is expensive. It also takes time. Iu the interim while research is 
underway and until valid results are available, the attitudes of New Haven par- 
ents seem to be a good indication of where the television industry might under- 
take some deemphasis of certain program types, and in what directions it might 
look for creative programing. | 

It would be comfortable to stop here, having thrown the burden of responsibility 
on the industry for a constructive approach to children’s television. But the 
situation is not that simple. The concern of New Haven’s parents must be 
faced by public educators, community leaders, churches, and the parents them- 
selves. Why are there few entertaining programs of an educational nature? 
Partly because the men responsible for writing, producing, and programing 
are not educators, and do not pretend to be. If they are to produce the kind 
of program some groups of parents request, they need materials and help. 
This means that there must be leaders in education and religion willing to give 
time——and plenty of it—to learning the requirements of this medium, sorting out 
the kinds of materials and talents useful for it, collaborating with writers and 
producers in its preparation, and recruiting regular audiences for the shows 
in which they have confidence. They must be ready to engage in the kind of 
conversations that would permit each to become sensitive to the other’s view- 
point and objectives, to seek together the ways to obtain what each desires. 

And let it be said, in all partiality to the groups I represent, that just as 
television is important to us, we are important to the television industry. The 
children in our schools and churches are the child audience; there is no other. 
And the men in the studios are our neighbors and fellow citizens and church 
members; they are not, as some public statements have semed to imply, a 
strange race bent on the exploitation of our young. We have the same basic 
goals: that the child’s hours spent in school, in church, in the home, and in 
front of the television set shall all contribute to the development of a healthy 
and balanced generation equipped for a happy, constructive, and responsible 
adult life. We can approach these goals through the right kind of voluntary 
consultation and collaboration among the various kinds of institutions that 
work with children in our society. 

In addition to influencing program content, parents and others must support 
the kinds of programs they approve. Here the ability of school and church 
groups to stimulate support comes very much into play. A “good” program 
must not be aliowed to wither on the vine because it is not widely known, or, 
more fundamentally, because parents themselves do not recognize its value. 
Church and school groups cannot afford to overlook their responsibilities for 
parent education so far as television is concerned. 

Reverend Parker. The greatest objection to current programs was 
voiced by parents of children 4 through 9 years of age. They should 
be underlined because evidently those are the children who use tele- 
vision the most. Over a third of these parents were worried about the 
kind of programs their children were watching, and the effects the 
children were exhibiting. 

Parents also voiced objections to adult programs their children see. 
We found parents reluctant to admit that their children watched 
adult shows regularly, especially those programs on the air after the 
children should have been in bed. 

Ifowever, we concluded that the viewing of adult programs by 
children is much greater than the parents admitted. We had two 
reasons for this conclusion. The first came from interviewing chil- 
dren. In case after case where parents had reported that their chil- 
dren watched only the conventional children’s programs, interviews 
with the children themselves showed that they were thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the content of late evening adult shows. 

I think it is only fair to say that most of these adult programs 
were of two types: comedy drama and crime drama. 

A second reason for our conclusion on adult programs is the amount 
of criticism voiced by parents about the content of adult programs 
and its effects upon the children. 
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While practically no parents reported that their children watched 
evening crime drama shows, a considerable number were worried 
about the effects of such programs. 


Mr. Beasrr. Would you say that the parents actually knew what 
their children were watching, or was it guessing ? 

Reverend Parker. We worked very hard to find out just how much 
the parents did know. We had long interviews with each family 
in our sample and with a hundred of them we had what we called 
department interviews, where we took a tape recorder in and talked 
toa family for as much as 4 or 5 hours. We pushed the parents very 
hard on their own viewing because we wanted to get the regular 
pattern of television viewing and on what they knew that their 
children watched. 

Now, any 2 parents would have 2 patterns. One might not know 
anything of what his child watched. We had one woman who said 
children decided what should be on the television from the time they 
come home from school until bedtime and anyway, the kid programs 
vo off then, so they are glad to let us look. 

In that case bedtime was rather late for this family. There are 
others who have extremely close supervision. It depended on the 
family. 

You cannot count on a family that is well educated having such 
wonderful supervision that they are doing just the right job, nor 
can you say that a family with a seventh grade education on the part 
of father and mother will not do a job of supervision. 

I am sure that there are few adults who would condone the watch- 
ing of adult crime dramas by children. I am also fully aware of 
the argument that these programs are broadcast in the late evening 
hours so that children will be in bed and will not be exposed to them. 

But the fact of the mater is that children are exposed to them. 
It is not enough to say that such exposure is the sole responsibility 
of the individual parents and thus shrug off all the responsibility 
from the rest of us. Every citizen has a duty to aid in the proper 
rearing of the children of America, and the broadcaster and the 
sponsor or his agent are not exempt from this duty. 

Parents know all too well that the tremendous publicity buildup 
given to certain of the evening television programs—including crime 
dramas, creates an almost irresistible demand on the part of children 
to experience the joys of these apparently delectable entertainment 
features. 

I may add here that the television industry has only partially recog- 
nized its obligation in this matter. 

The CuarrMan. I am glad you stressed our duties and our respon- 
sibilities of the children of America, because I think it is the most 
important responsibility that we all have as citizens. 

Reverend Parker. I would agree with you on that, Mr. Chairman. 

I should like to quote from a paragraph on page 3 of the Television 
Code of the National Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters, second edition of March 1954, which says: 

The education of children involves giving them a sense of the world at large. 
Crime, violence, and sex are a part of the world they will be called upon to 


meet, and a certain amount of proper presentation of such is helpful in orienting 
the child to his social surroundings. However, violence and illicit sex shall not 
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be presented in an attractive manner, nor to an extent such as will lead a child 
to believe that they play a greater part in life than they do. 

I submit that any presentation to children of illicit sex relations 
or of violence of the type seen on adult crime shows—and on some 
children’s programs—is unjustifiable. Sex education of children, and 
education in honesty, decency, and obedience to law and in proper 
relations to law enforcement agencies should be carried on by parents 
and properly trained educators, not by any segment of the enter- 
tainment business. 

Children are not sophisticated enough to understand the implica- 
a of organized crime or of illicit sex relations. This criticism is 
pertinent both for the adult programs to which children are exposed 
inadvertently and to an even greater extent to the children’s programs 
which deal in crime and violence in their content. 

No matter how few children are exposed to such programs the ex- 
posure is still unjustifiable. Children do not distinguished between 
the guns that a criminal shoots and the guns that a policeman shoots 
and the guns that shoot in victory at sea. 

One of the parents we interviewed in our study gave us a succinct 
opinion which might well be ac ‘epted as a universal principle in tele- 
vision programs. He said, “An older person knows crime does not 
pay, but children do not properly understand.” 

We did not document any evil effects of television in this study, 
although there were parents who claimed certain shows had bad effects 
on their children. Nor did we document any good effects. 

Mr. Breaser. What bad effects were you told about? 

Reverend Parker. To give you one specific instance of a mother who 
had a new baby and when she came home from the hospital she found 
her 3-year-old, I think it was, out tied up with lassos and the older 
children in the neighborhood using him for some kind of victim. She 
made the rounds to find out how this happened and was convinced 
it was because of something she had seen on television. We had that 
kind of opinion. 

Another parent told us of his child, I think about 7 years old, who 
came to him and said, “Why do they kill all these people on the 
shows ¢” meaning the westerns in this case. 

He said he told them “Because they are bad men.” 

He asked “What do they do?” 

Again, “Do we always kill bad men?” 

It is that kind of reporting we have had from parents. Others 
were very much annoyed by the bang! bang! bang! bang! as we have 
documented in quotes from them in our studies. 

It is true and significant that no parent reported any imitation by 
children of desirable traits depicted by television characters. All 
of the evidence on this imitation was of a negative nature. 

Mr. Beaser. You asked specifically whether they could trade any 
desirable traits? 

Reverend Parker. Yes; we did when we had long interviews with 
them. 

We did, however, document the concern and confusion of a large 
number of parents and a genuine uneasiness regarding the impact of 
this medium upon the lives and character of their children. 
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And I may go even further and say that in the research reading we 
did prior to and during this survey we discovered the same concern 
and confusion among the psychologists and educators. 

We do not believe that anyone in this country today can answer 
the question: “What is the effect of television upon children?” We 
need research of a scope and competence that is equal to the size of 
the question before us. No one, so far as I know, is conducting a pro- 
gram of research in this area of the necessary scope. 

I hope you will have time to let Mr. Barry speak to that a little bit 
because he is an expert on research. 

Mr. Braser. The industry so far as you know is not conducting any 
program content research ¢ 

Reverend Parker. I do not know of any program content research. 

We do believe that as television has seized upon the time and 
imagination of children it must be an influence of tremendous poten- 
tial for good or bad behavior and attitudes. We did discover that 
children are indiscriminate in their viewing tastes. They watch tele- 
vision for television’s sake to a large extent. They watch programs 
that we would judge “good” happily as they do programs that we 
would call “bad.” 

We are not, by making this statement, setting ourselves as arbiters 
of judgment; we are merely offering an example. 

However, the communications research project has for the past 2 
years experimented with programs in religious education with the 
hearty cooperation of station WNHC in New Haven. These pro- 
grams have always competed with one or more of the more popular 
children’s programs on the New York stations. We have been able 
to garner a satisfactory audience for programs for which the content 
is nothing more exciting than what would normally be taught in a 
classroom. 

The Broadcasting and Film Commission of the National Council 
of Churches has had a similar experience in radio. Its series of pro- 
grams for children called All Aboard for Adventure has been on the 
air for several years and has established a loyal and enthusiastic 
audience. 

Incidentally, these programs have dealt directly in children’s terms 
with problems that may lead to juvenile delinquency. Experiences 
like these are mere straws in the wind. 

There has not been extensive experimentation with programs which 
are basically educational, but are primarily entertaining in their con- 
tent. We would suggest that further experimentation of this kind 
on a widespread scale would be constructive. 

We believe that the limitation of program types available to chil- 
dren has created a serious stereotyping of television characters, plots, 
and situations. 

We are not here arguing that the majority of children’s programs 
shall be educational, for we believe that television in the main is a 
medium for entertainment and will continue to be that. But a coun- 
try with the diversity and richness of America surely has more to 
offer its children on television than western drama and circus acts. 

We should have the best children’s writers writing for television. 
We should have good minds thinking of how best to serve the children, 
to keep them entertained first and to give them worthwhile entertain- 
ment, too. 
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We think television is a marvelous medium for doing it. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much for this fine presentation, 
You have made a real contribution to the subcommittee’s effort in the 
interest of the children of America. 

Mr. Beaser. I was wondering, Mr. Chairman, whether Mr. Barry 
would want to say something at this point on the need for research, or 
comment on Mr. Parker’s statement ? 

Reverend Barry. Like, Mr. Parker, I should preface my statement 
by saying I also speak as an individual and not as an official for the 
organization for which I work. 

I did want to make a few comments about the research aspects of 
this study and the need for research. 

[ point out, for example, that this study of parents’ attitudes toward 
children did not do certain things. It did not distinguish between 
those answers that are valid and valuable on the one hand, and those 
answers that are not valid or less valid and less valuable, on the other. 

It did not make any distinction between the answers for the parent 
that was concerned about his children and the answers of the parent 
who was less concerned. 

Unless you wish to assume that the more specific a parent is in his 
comments, the more likely he is to have given some thought and 
attention to children’s needs, then we can say that the parents that 
were specific and concrete in their comments were the parents in 
general who were critical of children’s television. 

It did not make a distinction between the parent who is ignorant 
and the parent who is informed, unless you are willing to assume that 
educational level is a measure of parents’ information about these 
matters. 

If you do assume that, the parents who were more educated were 
more critical.’ There were a number of questions like that that could 
be raised about research of this kind. 

I think counsel raised one, that it did not really distinguish between 
the parents who knew what the children were watching and the 
parents who did not know. On those points I think we need a great 
deal more research. 

Even if we had more knowledge of what kinds of parents we were 
dealing with in these comments than we were able to secure, there 
were other areas in which we were unable to provide really adequate 
knowledge in reference to the questions that this committee is 
considering. 

Our content studies, and I think most content studies that have 
been done, tend to be rather limited in certain statistical patterns. 
I know Dr. Smythe would like to go much further in the area of con- 
tent research than he has been able to do, and go beyond the purely 
statistical reports we have received today to a real study of what kind 
of picture of the world is being presented to children by the television 
programs they are able to see. 

We have the impression that it tends to be a polarized world in 
the terms of moral and ethical content. 

I know with my own kids I can always ask them when I come in 
and watch them watching a cowboy movie, “Who are the good guys 
and who are the bad guys?” they know right away who are the ood 
guys and the bad guys. I suspect in this room we would have a 
difficult time dis tinguishing the good guys from the bad guys. 
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Television, it is our impression, tends to present a stereotyped 
dichotomy of moral values in its programs. We need studies that 
look much more carefully at the question of how television does and 
should relate to the total experience of the child. 

This, I think, is very important for your inquiry into juvenile 
delinquency. Certainly at this point it is my understanding that 
delinquency tends to fall into two types. One, the kind of delinquency 
that derives from emotional maladjustment, or personal psychiatric 
and emotional problems, and the other kind which is a social or group 
delinquency which I suspect means that we who represent the con- 
structive character-building agencies in society are not able to hold 
the children within our own framework, and they go out and create 
their own society, their own groups, which are far more exciting 
apparently than the church, or the school, or the other character- 
building agencies can provide. These are the groups that set their 
own standards and become the delinquent groups. 

[ would ask you where they get their standards from. I don’t 
know, and I don’t know whether television is relevant there, but I do 
think that television to them is exciting and could be a medium for 
reaching these groups with a constructive idea of what their juvenile 
society might be. 

Mr. Braser. Actually, Mr. Barry, there has been very little done 
by way of finding out what effects on juvenile delinquency television 
may have; is that not so? 

Reverend Barry. I think, sir, that there has been almost no valid 
research into the effects of television on child behavior of any kind, 
delinquent or nondelinquent, as your own research staff has said, and 
as Mr. Parker has said, and I very much believe there should be a 
great deal more research there. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Barry, how would you go about this research 
you referred tof I am not an expert in this field at all. I am an 
amateur, but it seems to me that it is a field in which your research 
would be very difficult. 

Reverend Barry. It is difficult, sir. That is partly why it is not 
done. 

Generally speaking, this is the research that the psychologists and 
educators have to do. The funds that are available for this kind of 
research, which is expensive and is complicated, are very few and very 
small. 

I don’t know that any major educational group today has funds to 
undertake this kind of research. I don’t know much about the fund 
available for psychological research, but I would guess there are rela- 
tively few funds that are directed to this. 

As a matter of fact, I know of no program at present that has been 
set up in research to study this specific problem. There are a great 
variety of ap proac oo to it, but I would suppose that what we would 
have long called case studies would be the most obvious and valid 
approach, or steadien of the records of children who are delingiient in 
relationship to their experience with television or if in an ideal situa- 
tion come controlled experts with children who may be exposed to 
different types of programs with some careful check on the apparent 
effects of these programs. 

The CuatrmMan. I might make this observation for the record, that 
I would think the industry itself could best do this job of research. 
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I would think the industry would be very anxious to have the research 
because it certainly would help them in the future to carry on in the 
interest of our country. 

Reverend Barry. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I should like to read a 
comment to that point which was made in the report of this study. 
It was not made in the report of the study, but in reference to this 
report by someone else on our staff of the National Council of Churches, 
our director of children’s work, who said—she made several comments 
about these findings, specifically on the point of violence, for example, 
what preponderance of these episodes may be doing to attitudes toward 
the value of human life and the worth of persons. 

We should know the answer to this question. It is too serious for 
conjecture alone. 

She goes on and says the first place we turn for answers to these 
questions is, of course, the television industry itself. 

Purely from a business standpoint we would expect the industry to 
look seriously at the criticisms reported here by parents, even if these 
are the minority. The rightful leaders of the industry cannot evade 
and will not wish to evade their responsibility to find out through 
objective scientific research as much as can be discovered about the 
effects on children of various types of programs now taking up a large 
proportion of television time. 

May { read one more paragraph from this: 

It would be easy for the industry to toss its responsibility off lightly with 
the statement that parents are the guardians of their children and should control 
their viewing. But it would also be less than completely candid. For the truth 
is that not only parents, but even educators, lack a sound basis for judgment in 
assessing the merit of different programs. Further, all parents are not equally 
responsible guardians. 

It is also true that when a set is turned off at home, the child may be welcome 
at the neighbor’s. And, finally, an industry as anxious as television to come 
in the home certainly has a grave responsibility to that home, especially when 
its purposes are commercial. One cannot escape the conclusion that responsi- 
bility for research falls squarely on the shoulders of the television industry if it 
is a responsible part of our free society. 

Now, I think that is very much in line with what you were saying. 
We confront here I believe a very familiar problem in research and 
that is that where there are millions, and if I am not mistaken, there 
is something like $8 billion spent not just by radio and television, but 
by all industry per year for its own research in product development 
and similar projects, there is only an exceedingly small proportion of 
that sum available for research into human behavior, human problems, 
and in this particular case, research into the effects of this product and 
this medium upon children. 

I would hope that a small amount of the funds that have gone in, 
for example, to research in color television might be available, now 
that television is so well established, for research into the effects of this 
medium upon children, and for that matter, upon adults. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Doctor. 

Are here any questions, Counsel ? 

Mr. Braser. Just 1 or 2, Mr, Chairman. 

Pursuing the chairman’s question, just a little bit further, either 
Mr. Parker or Mr. Barry, are you aware of any research in the human 
behavior that presents a similar problem of complexity, that has been 
carried out? That isa hard question to answer, I know. 
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Reverend Parker. Some of the motion-picture studies that have 
been made by people like Mr. Lumsdane, Air Force, Chanute Field; 
Earl Howland, Yale; and C. Raymond Carpenter, Penn State Uni- 
versity, made especially for the armed services, are of this complexity. 

They have results that will stand up under scrutiny. We ourselves 
attempted a very extensive piece of research into the effects of certain 
Bible motion pictures on church schoolchildren in New Haven. Teach- 
ing 5 complete rural schools with Bible pictures and 5 without. While 
I would not for one minute stand behind our attitude-scale results we 
could show quite definitely the effect of the image of Jesus shown in a 
motion picture on the concept that the children have of this image. 

I think there are considerable other studies that will show the effect 
on concepts of a moving image. 

Mr. Braser. In other words, you don’t believe that such a research 
project is impossible? It is just a question of getting the where- 
withal to do it? . 

Reverend Barry. I wouldn’t say it is impossible, but I wouldn’t 
guarantee that it would give you perfect results because nobody has 
ever done it on a big enough scale to find out except for some things 
that have been done in the Army and ‘1 or 2 in the Navy, trying 
to find out the effects of certain pictures on attitude toward race. 

It is a field that has just begun to be explored. But there are some 
hopeful signs on it. 

May I say this is not a research project, but a research program. 
It is no different inherently from the problem that confronts the 
school. 

When it asks what is the total impact of an educational program 
presented in the community, what is it trying to do, and what has 
it succeeded in doing, it has many facets, but a research program re- 
lating to that is a perfectly feasible program. 

I think the answer to your question is, I can’t pinpoint a specific 
project that is parallel, although I think there are, but from the tech- 
nical research point of view, “it is certainly a possible and feasible 
program. 

Reverend Parker. And expensive. This research we have done 
is very expensive. 

Mr. Braser. Do you have any information or opinion about the 
effects of television programs which you have seen on children’s atti- 
tudes toward law enforcement. This would be in relationship to 
your study. 

Reverend Parker. I don’t think we can say we have anything we 
can document. We have some opinions. 

Mr. Brasrer. Do you want to give those? 

Reverend Parxer. I would just as soon give that. I think there 
are several things that are easy to correct in the crime programs that 
may affect the opinions of children in the long run. 

For instance, I am no fan of crime programs, no expert on them 
really, but I have seen enough of them to be able to say that I never 
have seen one where the police got a search warrant when they wanted 
to search somebody or some place. * I don’t say that some of them have 
not had it, but I have never seen one. 

I know the children don’t understand the fourth amendment, but 
some day I would hope they are going to be taught the meaning of 
the fourth amendment, and if they have a continuous indoctrination 
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in something that is illegal, even though it is an innocent type of 
indoctrination, I don’t think that is good. That is something the 
writers could take care of like that. 

There are other angles, I think maybe even more important. I 
have always been worried in the crime dramas by the fact that the 
majority of them, and I know that there are some that do something 
else, but in the majority of them the crime has to be solved by the 
amateur, by the private eye, or whatever it may be. 

Yet our society has put its trust in our law-enforcing agencies that 
are set up by society and controlled by them. 

Furthermore, they are pretty efficient in many cases. And also, to 
have youngsters think that somebody has to come in from the outside 
and push those stupid police out of the way and solve the problems 
even though there are programs where the police solve them. 

I know that is one of the things that may be corrected. It is not 
the same as detective-story fiction for adults. Children take it literally. 

Mr. Cuumeris. How do you feel about the westerns as they affect 
the moral values of children, in relation of public administration, 
police officers, and so forth? 

Reverend Parker. I would feel that any kind of program, whether 
it be the westerns or some of the other children’s programs, that 
teaches children that when a problem of public interest or public 
law enforcement comes up, a strong man has to come in from outside 
to solve that problem, that it cannot be solved by the democratic 
processes and the normal law enforcement agencies of the community, 
I think that kind of program is dangerous in a democratic society. 

I know perfectly well that all of us in this room probably went to 
see westerns in the movies when we were kids and none of us has been 
ruined by it; none of us thinks that we have to have a dictator to 
enforce laws, but we didn’t see them every day, week in and week out. 

Maybe we saw a western once every 2 weeks, and William S. Hart 
won through, but there are the westerns, there are other programs 
where you have the strong man always coming in to solve the problems. 

I think they are a real danger. 

The Cuarmman. The same pattern, day after day after day? 

Reverend Parker. Yes, sir. Any kind of indoctrination of that 
kind eventually has some effect, at least we are told that by the 
people who have been studying the indoctrination of people in ‘Com- 
munist-dominated countries, that even intelligent persons constantly 
pounded with the same propaganda, never “getting anything else, 
begin to believe it, and children are not sophisticated, even if they 
are intelligent. 

I believe that is a. danger. 

The Crarrman. As I watch my grandchildren, Doctor, I wonder 
how they stand it. 

Reverend Parker. I have unbounded admiration for the ability 
of children and their minds to accept the pounding that they get 
from the kind of world they have to live in, and still remain somewhat 
stable. I think they are much better at it than adults. That is purely 
an unscientific opinion on my own. 

The Crarrman. That is not unscientific; that is very sound. 

Mr. Braser. No further questions, Mr. ( ‘hairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We appreciate 
your appearance here. 
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As I have said before, you both have made a real contribution to 
the things we are trying to do to help the children who are in trouble. 

Reverend Parker. Thank you. 

Mr. Braser. Mrs. Milton Wittman. 

The Cuatrman. Mrs. Wittman, since we have been swearing all 
witnesses except the gentleman from the Canadian Parliament yester- 
day, I am going to have you sworn. 

You do not mind; do you? 

Mrs. Wirrman. Not at all. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you swear that the testimony you are about to 
give before this subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mrs. Wirrman. I do. 

The Cuarman. I suppose your testimony will be largely opinion 
and maybe swearing Was unnecessary. 

Mrs. Wirrman. It will be largely opinion and pretty much follows 
what the gentlemen ahead of me were saying. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. MILTON WITTMAN, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Braser. Before you proceed, will you give your full name, your 
home address, and any association connection that you have here. 

Mrs. Wirrman. I am Evelyn Diamond Wittman. My address is 
113 Rufus Lane, Bethesda, Md. I am here at the request of the 
American Association of University Women. 

[ am not employed except as a ‘housewife and my interest in this 
subject came to the attention of the headquarters of AAUW because 
of a committee of which I was chairman, the education committee of 
the Bethesda-Chevy Chase, Md., branch of AAUW, had done a study 
early this winter on television. 

This study was an attempt to find out by monitoring the programs 
ourselves what it was people were seeing on television. 

Now, at the time we did it, we did not have children in mind any 
more than we had in mind the total population. We were interested 
from our own points of view as adults as well as our points of view as 
parents. We had established certain criteria and later on, by com- 
parison with other groups that were doing the same thing, we discov- 
ered that the criteria in such instances, as is always true, was not so 
different from others. 

One requirement that we thought was necessary was that the TV 
—— be suitable for TV and that it was unfair, for example, to 

se on i. material that could just as well be put on radio, that by 
wabtinet’ on TY, if it were good material and not on radio simul- 
aie it denied it to certain of the population. 

But further than that, we felt that the material that was used on 
TV should employ both auditory and visual scenes, and frequently 
we found that some programs on TV had simply carried over older 
radio programs without anyereal adaptation to the new medium. 

We thought this was important in the case of children’s programs 
particularly, because for the child who hears something the experience 
is limited to what he can imagine. For children who see it, as well 
as hear it, then he has nothing left to his imagination and his expe- 
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rience, and this is the real danger, it is extended really beyond the level 
of his experience. 

1 will come back again later. 

We felt that a second measure of good television programs was com- 
petency on the part of the people planning the programs as well as 
those executing it. 

This did not apply only to actors, but to people who were in charge 
of, say, informational programs, and that sort of thing. 

A third requirement was perhaps the most important because it is 
the one that is most telling in this case, and that is that the program 
enhances human dignity on its more superficial level, we call it a 
question of being good taste, but on its more fundamental basis we 
felt it was a question of getting along with people and we felt that 
many of the programs did not live up to that. 

I will return to that again, too. 

Then a fourth measure was that good programing ought to be 
stimulating to creative participation. That does not bear directly 
for the moment. I will leave it. 

We were as I said earlier, primarily interested in content. Starting 
out with the westerns, the younger children’s programs, we discov ered 
what has been said here before, that there is a steady diet of crime 
and violence and this diet is not confined unfortun: itely to crime and 
westerns. Some of the so-called children’s programs, one that has a 
very high rating, which was named in the previous testimony as being 
the most popular, we found it to be highly objectionable because it 
was based on this sort of thing. 

The chief character was set against the man who was performing 
the show, and one day there would be a tussle of power between this 
clown and the man and the next day it would be between the man 
and the clown. 

The children were veered first in one direction and then in another, 
so their emotional identification was first with one and the other and 
presumably they were to be friends with these characters on the show. 

So we thought it was very bad psychology, this whipping up the 
children’s emotions against anyone. It was used in that particular 
show. 

Mr. Braser. Did you take into account, Mrs. Wittman, in that 
study the fact that many of what we might call crimes of violence 
or acts of violence on that particular show are done in a humorous 
setting ¢ 

Mrs. Wirrman. Yes, we took that into account. In the instances 
that we objected to we thought it was not very funny. 

As for the westerns, the things that. we objected to primarily was 
the resort to individuals dec iding on what the law would be. We felt 
going outside the processes of law, which was said a few minutes ago, 
was a bad thing to hold up to the child as a means of settlement. 

Another thing about them that we found objectionable was that 
there was never any resort to reason to settle disputes or differences 
of opinion. It was always the quick draw from the hip, the sock in the 
jaw, the shambles the room was left in, this was the means of settling a 
dispute. 

We felt that was very bad to give the children day after day. 

Turning to the crime shows, we discovered some good things about 
the good crime shows. For example, those shows that showed the 
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apprehension of the criminal, the scientific methods of detection, the 
results of criminal action rather than the criminal in action, were 
highly desirable in many instances. 

Now, it is true that some of them came too late at night for children, 
but I assume they were not intended for children. 

Another good point we found in them was the concentration in these 
good ones of turning to the law, turning to the proper enforcement 
agencies, and resisting appeals and pressures from the unregenerated 
ex-convict, the blackmailer, et cetera. 

It showed the proper procedure in crime rather than the poorest. 
But, unfortunately, we felt as other people have presumably felt, there 
was too little attention paid to the fact that not only does crime not 
pay, but there is a certain responsibility in illustrating it and most of 
these programs didn’t do so. : 

Now, I was interested in hearing the Chief of Police of the District, 
Robert Murray, not hearing, but seeing him quoted in the Washington 
Star last November 17. He was quoted as saying that one reason for 
juvenile delinquency was mass media that he felt has caused 
delinquency. 

I don’t know whether that can be borne out but I do know that 
Judge Alfred Noyes of the Montgomery County juvenile court who 
has proceedings of delinquent children before him daily, feels that 
the pattern of delinquency is set by what the child sees. 

For example, Judge Noyes had a couple of youngsters 11 and 12 
come before him who had gained entrance into a house by slipping a 
piece of paper under the door and pushing the key through the lock 
and when the key had fallen on the paper withdrew that, opened the 
door, stole $50, and soon after were apprehended. 

Judge Noyes thought that it might be likely that such children 
would in any case get into difficulties, but their means of entrance 
would not have been that sophisticated, that it would have been more 
likely like throwing a rock through the window. He felt, and I think 
this has been borne out in some of the instances we have noticed in 
children’s plays, that the patterns are set by these programs. 

Mr. Braser. Have you noticed any modus operandi given in these 
plays that children look at such as dropping the key out ? 

Mrs. Wirrman. Yes, not long ago I read in the Washington paper 
about some people who had used something they had seen on television 
to break a window without any noise, to break into a filling station. 
This was not children, but it was the same sort of thing you are asking 
about. 

It is not enough in the last few minutes of the program to catch the 
criminal and then to hold up the platitude that crime does not pay. 

I trust it is more of a platitude, but unfortunately it is not the only 
thing that the child sees and it really is not nearly so important as the 
method of detection, the results of the criminal action, and the orderly 
regularly appointed officers of law actually doing the apprehension. 

Mr. Braser. In your monitoring, then, you found that much of the 
crime program was spent in showing the details of the commission of 
the crime, runaway, and so forth, and very little in the apprehension ? 

Mrs. Wirrman. That is right. There is one program we thought 
was consistently good. It is consistently high in its standard. It 
showed the effects of addiction. 
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A youngster 17 or 18 was shown as a drug user. It portrayed a 
dramatic change of character which I understand is one of the first 
signs that people have to go by in spotting addiction. 

‘We thought that was a very good sort of program to put on. It 
Was ge: ired at about the right level for young teen-agers who might 
be most susceptible. 

There is a third area which is not covered by either the crime shows 
nor the westerns. Those are the so-called family shows. One again 
was mentioned as being highly popular. Well, we found those objec- 
tionable almost without exception. There were happily one or two 
exceptions. 

Although T am a member of the American Association of University 
Women and I am interested in seeing the cause of women advanced, 
! must say here that I would like to see further advanced the cause 
of men because I think the father role and the male role generally 
in some of, these so-called family shows is unhappily diminished, 
and I think on our national scene, particularly where our boys m: ike 
heroes not so much of their fathers, but of baseball and football 
heroes, it would be a very good thing to put the father in his proper 
role as a man to be respected and honored. 

There is fortunately one very good family show on in which there 
is respect for a father who is honored and respected; mama who is 
sensible and respected, children who are normal and I am all in favor 
of more of those. 

Just in this morning’s Times there was an argument which said 

the family responsibility is really the basis where the 1 ‘esponsibility 
lies for juvenile delinquency. 

I wonder how society can expect the family to take on that re- 
sponsibility when it gives it so little help, when the culture all around 
us, when the neighborhood draws the youngster out of the home so 
consistently. 

Now, in television we have a means, if we can use it that way, of 
bringing the youngsters back in. Before I go on with that I would 
like to say one more thing about these comedy shows, these family 
shows. 

There are other aspects of relationships and institutions that we 
ought to be holding up and enhancing and encouraging respect for 
rather than diminishing them. There are programs, for ex: imple, 
that feature teachers. The teacher looks a little foolish. The mother 
sometimes looks very flighty. 

One wonders sometimes where children get their ideas. We don’t 
know that they get them from television, ‘but cert: iahy my boy has 
never heard me say anything about buying hats, for example. I as- 
sume he has picked it up somewhere in his culture outside home. It 
has never been a cause of contention in our home, for example. 

And yet from something he dropped one day he assumed that that 
might be so. 

These programs that come into our homes could very well help us 
establish further those patterns of solidity in family living that we 
would like to establish. There are good programs we found most 
useful and well done, science programs, some on nature. We like the 
sports programs, the forums and information programs, those that 
showed the workings of government, things like the coronation, for 
example, which were excellently done and extremely valuable. 
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Now, we were aware, of course, of some of the statistics that you 
have already heard and I shall not go into them again, but along 
with what has already been said, I think that it is most important that 
research be done to find out just what is the effect of television on the 
family and on society. 

If it is possible for the television industry to conduct such research, 
to provide the fund for it, whatever the funds are, whether they are 
from public or private sources, it seems that this is absolutely essent ial, 

We make up our programs with too little understanding of what 
the children benefit by. I think that the people to handle that are prob- 
ably the social scientists. Certainly they can tell us what really are 
the effects, if they are given the money to do such research. 

And then developing programing in accordance with what they 
find. The programing that would develop the institutions that we 
would like to see cherished, family solidity, respect for schools, for 
churches, and those aspects of living which we find diminished in more 
programs than we find them enhanced in. 

Mr. Braser. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. There is one question I would like to ask. 

Is there any doubt in your mind at all that bad programs do con- 
tribute to juvenile delinquency 4 

Mrs. Wrrrman. To patterns of delinquency, not necessarily causing 
juvenile delinquency. You have already heard of an example of the 
child who was tied up with a rope. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mrs. Wirrman. There is one aspect of the children’s programs which 
we deplored extremely and that was tying in with the entertainment 
for the child the product that the sponsor was selling. We felt that 
this was not only taking an unfair advantage of the child, but an unfair 
advantage of the parent because it makes our resistance to pressure that 
much more difficult because we are put then in a position of belittling 
either the product or the hero of the child who is sponsoring the 
product and sometimes both. 

It is very difficult to say these things to your children. It should 
not be necessary. We would rather see advertising not included as 
part of the entertainment. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Wittman. We are 
deeply indebted to you for coming here this morning. 

Counsel will call the next witness. 

Mr. Braser. Mr. Ralph Hardy. 

The CuairMan. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to give this subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the United States Senate, will be the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Harpy. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF RALPH HARDY, VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF 
GOVERNMENT RELATIONS, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RADIO 
AND TELEVISION BROADCASTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The CuatrmMan. Will you state your full name, address, and associa- 
tion, for the purpose of the record, please ? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, my name 
is Ralph Hardy. I am vice president of the National Association of 
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Radio and Television Broadcasters. My office address is 1771 N Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

The Cuamman. We should have taken your testimony in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Harpy. It isa pleasure to come here, sir. We don’t mind being 
called up a bit. 

I appear before your subcommittee in response to an invitation ex- 
tended to me by Mr. Herbert W. Beaser, chief counsel of your group. 

Let me commence by describing to you the structure and operations 
of the National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters. 
It is a trade association of the radio and television industry, including 
in membership 1131 AM (amplitude modulation) stations, 331 FM 
(frequency modulation) stations, and 253 television stations. 

All the national networks are represented in membership in 
NARTB. The NARTB, formerly known as the National Association 
of Broadcasters, was organized i in 1923 to render service to the broad- 

casting industry. Over the years it has provided industry services 
of a wide variety. Chief among those found in the organization today 
are services relating to labor relations, public relations, engineering, 
Government relations, research and legal developments. It does not 
engage in programing activities of any kind, nor supply broadcast 
material to the stations and networks. 

The overall policies of the association are set by its board of direc- 
tors In radio, board members are elected in each of the 17 districts 
into which the country has been divided for organizational purposes. 
Television board members are elected directly by the individual tele- 
vision stations, without reference to geographical distribution. 

In effect, we have three boards: a ‘tadio board, a television board, 
and the two combined to comprise the board of directors of the associa- 
tion. Its chief executive officers are a board chairman-president, ad- 
ministrative vice president, and vice presidents of radio, television, 
and Government relations, respectively. The latter position is occu- 
pied by me. 

Concerning the hearing which is being conducted by your subcom- 
mittee, I should like to indicate that our association has followed its 
progress with keen interest. We have maintained a continuing liaison 
with your administrative staff in order that we might render such aid 
as would be considered helpful by you. In that same spirit I am 
pleased to appear before you to contribute whatever assistance I can 
to your subcommittee in its great task of studying problems related 
to juvenile delinquency. 

The broadcasting industry has been concerned with the juvenile 
delinquency issue almost from its beginning. In the early days of 
radio broadcasting when it created such excitement with its new 
program fare and its impact was first felt is the habits of our people, 
there were loud and insistent voices raised to lay at radio’s doorstep 
many of the social ills and malfunctions of the day. Juvenile delin- 
quency was then a major problem even as now, and there were quick 
judgments expressed that the hours spent in front of the radio loud- 
speaker by youth would surely lead them away into forbidden paths 
of crime and violence in ever-increasing numbers. 
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The well-meaning critics of those early days of radio gave vent to 
dire predictions of the creation of abnormal behavior patterns result- 
ing from exposure to dramatized presentation of mystery thrillers, 
wild-west stories, and, interestingly enough, the frequent presenta- 
tion of the news of the day in the instantaneous and living style of 
raclio. 

American free-enterprise radio is now over a quarter of a century 
old and it is significant to note that there is no substantial evidence 
In experience that in any way confirms the prognostications of those 
earlier prophets of doom. There are no research findings to establish 
any reliable relationship between thes various manifestations of juvenile 
delinquency and radio broadcasting. 

But having said that, let me m: ake it clear that experience over the 
years has yielded many valuable lessons and guideposts for broad- 
casters. We have recognized that there are coincidental patterns of 

cause and effect ascertainable in youthful emotional disturbances 
which accompany excessive portray: al of human violence and malprac- 
tices in their many aspects. This has led to the establishment of 
standards of practice and production guides voluntarily agreed upon 
and self-enforced. 

Significantly, it has also produced a very helpful relationship be- 
tween the broadcasters of the various communities and parents groups. 
Law-enforcement and educational authorities are most vitally con- 
cerned with juvenile delinquency. 

Having had the experiences I have noted in radio broadcasting, it 
was not difficult for the industry to anticipate many similar problems 
and pressures with the advent of television broadcasting. There are 
some today who find it expeditious to charge television with respon- 
sibility for a number of national problems, including juvenile delin- 
quency. There is one very notable difference in the evaluating picture 
relating to television as contrasted with earlier radio situations. 
I:xpert and informed opinion now tends to be extremely cautious and 
reserved in assigning any clearly definable relationship between tele- 
vision fare and influences ter ding to accelerate the incidence of 
juvenile delinquency. 

Activities by broadcasters leading to the adoption of a code for 
television were undertaken simultaneously with the licensing of sta- 
tions. Tere the experience gleaned from many years of operation in 
radio broadcasting clearly indicated the desirability of a code. Con- 
current with the evolution of the Television Code was the establish- 
ment of community, State, and national industry liaison with public 
groups whose interest had been aroused by the dynamic force of tele- 
vision programing. 

The Television Code was formally promulgated and became effective 
on March 1, 1952. It was drawn up by leaders in the television in- 
dustry, all active members of the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters. The code is voluntary. There is no police 
power, nor is that desirable either by the Government or by a private 
group, if such were possible. The code has lived and grown in in- 
fluence during the past 2 years, and what has been achieved here has 
been the cumulation of sincere thinking and action by an industry 
composed of men and women of high moral integrity who recognize 
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that service to the people of this country is the industry's greatest 
responsibility as well as its greatest opportunity. 

Some stations do not subscribe to the Television Code. As I have 
indicated previously, the code is voluntary. At the present time, of 
the 873 individual teley ision stations actually on the air, 220 of them 
are code subscribers. All the television networks subscribe to the code, 
and thus all their affiliated stations benefit from code review at the 
network program source. 

There are certain provisions of the Television Code which have 
specific interest to this subcommittee, and I will detail them later in 
my testimony. At this pow I would like to describe, briefly, the 
code to you and e xplain how it operates. 

Briefly, the substantive portion of the code sets forth rules of deport- 
ment in the various areas of programing; it speaks not only in terms 
of avoiding improper programing and adhering to decency and good 
taste in production, but stresses the necessity for each broadcaster’s 
doing - aggressive, aflirmative job of sound programing, including 
his obligation to— 
provide for reasonable experimentation in the development of programs spe- 
cifically directed to the advancement of the community’s culture and education. 

The code also deals at some length with advertising practices, in- 
cluding the acceptability of products and copy. 

‘The latter portions of the code establish regulations and procedures 
for self-policing by the industry. ‘This was probably the most diffi- 
cult problem with which the drafting committee had to deal. The 
committee was continually reminded on all sides that it was all very 
well for the industry to adopt the most cogent and meritorious stand- 
ards possible, but that all its work would be completely ineffectual 
unless some method was devised for assuring reasonable observance 
of the code provisions. 

The code provides for the establishment of a television code review 
board of five members appointed among the television licensees by 
the president of the NARTB. In addition, the chairman of the 
NARTB board is an ex oflicio member of the review board. Members 
of the NARTB television board are not eligible to serve on the review 
board, but membership in the NARTB is required for appointment to 
the review board. The members serve 2-year terms without compen- 
sation. The review board is the group responsible for the adminis- 
tration, interpretation, and enforcement of the code. 

To assist the Code Review Board in the overall administration of 
the code, a director ot television code atfairs is employed at NARTB 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. Through this office, continuous 
liaison with individuals, groups, Government agencies, and all seg- 
ments of the broadcasting industry is maintained. 

When a television station elects to become a subscriber to the code, 
it accepts the standards therein set forth. It also is granted the right 
to regularly display the NARTB Television Seal of Good Practice in 
its program identification to the public. 

I have copies here, Mr. Chairman, and we have copies for the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, that will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The information referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 3.” and 
reads as follows :) 
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Exuipir No. 3 


THE TELEVISION CoDE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RADIO AND 
TELEVISION BROADCASTERS 


(Second edition, March 1954) 


Television stations subscribing to this code, and in good standing, 
may display the “seal of good practice.” 


PREAMBLE 


Television is seen and heard in every type of American home. These homes 
include children and adults of all ages, embrace all races and all varieties of 
religious faith, and reach those of every educational background. It is the 
responsibility of television to bear constantly in mind that the audience is pri- 
marily a home audience, and consequently that television’s relationship to the 

iewers is that between guest and host. 

The revenues from advertising support the free, competitive American system 
of telecasting, and make available to the eyes and ears of the American people 
the finest programs of information, education, culture, and entertainment. By 
law the television broadcaster is responsible for the programing of his station. 
He, however, is obligated to bring his positive responsibility for excellence and 
good taste in programing to bear upon all who have a hand in the production of 
programs, including networks, sponsors, producers of film and of live programs, 
advertising agencies, and talent agencies. 

The American businesses which utilize television for conveying their adver- 
tising messages to the home by pictures with sound, seen free of charge on the 
home screen, are reminded that their responsibilities are not limited to the sale 
of goods and the creation of a favorable attitude toward the sponsor by the 
presentation of entertainment. They include, as well, responsibility for utilizing 
television to bring the best programs, regardless of kind, into American homes. 

Television, and all who participate in it are jointly accountable to the Amer- 
ican public for respect for the special needs of children, for community responsi- 
bility, for the advancement of education and culture, for the acceptability of the 
program materials chosen, for decency and decorum in production, and for 
propriety in advertising. This responsibility cannot be discharged by any given 
group of programs, but can be discharged only through the highest standards of 
respect for the American home, applied to every moment of every program 
presented by television. 

In order that television programing may best serve the public interest, view- 
ers should be encouraged to make their criticisms and positive suggestions known 
to the television broadcasters. Parents in particular should be urged to see to 
it that out of the richness of television fare, the best programs are brought to 
the attention of their children. 


ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


1. Commercial television provides a valuable means of augmenting the edu- 
cational and cultural influences of schools, institutions of higher learning, the 
home, the church, museums, foundations, and other institutions devoted to edu 
cation and culture, 

2. It is the responsibility of a television broadcaster to call upon such insti 
tutions for counsel and cooperation and to work with them on the best methods 
of presenting educational and cultural materials by television. It is further the 
responsibility of stations, networks, advertising agencies and sponsors con 
sciously to seek opportunities for introducing into telecasts factual materials 
which will aid in the enlightenment of the American public. 

3. Education via television may be taken to mean that process by which the 
individual is brought toward informed adjustment to his society. Television 
is also responsible for the presentation of overtly instructional and cultural 
programs, scheduled so as to reach the viewers who are naturally drawn to 
such programs, and produced so as to attract the largest possible audience. 

4. In furthering this realization, the television broadcaster- 

(a) Should be thoroughly conversant with the educational and cultural 
needs and desires of the community served. 
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(b) Should affirmatively seek out responsible and accountable educational 
and cultural institutions of the community with a view toward providing 
opportunities for the instruction and enlightenment of the viewers. 

(c) Should provide for reasonable experimentation in the development 
of programs specifically directed to the advancement of the community’s 
culture and education. 


ACCEPTABILITY OF PROGRAM MATERIAI 


Program materials should enlarge the horizons of the viewer, provide him with 
wholesome entertainment, afford helpful stimulation, and remind him of the re- 
sponsibilities which the citizen has toward his society. Furthermore: 

(a) (i) Profanity, obscenity, smut, and vulgarity are forbidden, even when 
likely to be understood only by part of the audience. From time to time, words 
which have been acceptable, acquire undesirable meanings, and _ telecasters 
should be alert to eliminate such words. 

(ii) Words (especially slang) derisive of any race, color, creed, nationality, 
er national derivation, except wherein such usage would be for the spec.fic pur- 
pose ef effective dramatization such as combating prejudice, are forbidden, even 
when likely to be understood only by part of the audience. From time to time, 
words which have been acceptable, acquire undesirable meanings, and telecasters 
should be alert to eliminate such words. 

(iii) The television code review board (see regulations and procedures of the 
code, V, see. 3, authority and responsibilities) shall maintain and issue to sub- 
scribers, from time to time, a continuing list of specific words and phrases 
which should not be used in keeping with this subsection. This list, however, 
shall not be considered as all inclusive. 

(b) (i) Attacks on religion and religious faiths are not allowed. 

(ii) Reverence is to mark any mention of the name of God, His attributes 
and powers. 

(iii) When religious rites are included in other than religious programs 
the rites are accurately presented and the ministers, priests, and rabbis por- 
trayed in their callings are vested with the dignity of their office and under no 
circumstances are to be held up to ridicule. 

(c) (i) Contests may not constitute a lottery. 

(ii) Any telecasting designed to “buy” the television audience by requiring it 
to listen and/or view in hope of reward, rather than for the quality of the pro- 
gram, should be avoided. (See Contests, p. 6.) 

(d) Respect is maintained for the sanctity of marriage and the value of the 
home. Divorce is not treated casually nor justified as a solution for marital 
problems. 

(e) Illicit sex relations are not treated as commendable. 

(f) Sex crimes and abnormalities are generally unacceptable as program ma- 
terial. 

(7) Drunkenness and narcotic addiction are never presented as desirable or 
prevalent. 

(h) The administration of illegal drugs will not be displayed. 

(i) The use of liquor in program content shall be deemphasized. The con- 
sumption of liquor in American life, when not required by the plot or for proper 
characterization, shall not be shown. 

(j) The use of gambling devices or scenes necessary to the development of 
plot or as appropriate background is acceptable only when presented with dis- 
cretion and in moderation, and in a manner which would not excite interest in, or 
foster, betting nor be instructional in nature. Telecasts of actual sport programs 
at which on-the-scene betting is permitted by law should be presented in a manner 
in keeping with Federal, State, and local laws, and should concentrate on the 
subject as a public sporting event. 

(<) In reference to physical or mental afflictions and deformities, special 
precautions must be taken to avoid ridiculing sufferers from similar ailments 
and offending them or members of their families. 

(1) Exhibitions of fortunetelling, astrology, phrenology, palmreading, and 
numerology are acceptable only when required by a plot or the theme of a pro- 
gram, and then the presentation should be developed in a manner designed not 
to be foster superstition or excite interest or belief in these subjects. 

(m) Televised drama shall not simulate news or special events in such a way 
as to mislead or alarm. (See News, p. 4.) 
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(n) Legal, medical, and other professional advice, diagnosis, and treatment 
will be permitted only in conformity with law and recognized ethical and pro- 
fessional standards. : 

(o) The presentation of cruelty, greed, and selfishness as worthy motivations 
is to be avoided. 

(p) Excessive or unfair exploitation of others or of their physical or mental 
afflictions shall not be presented as praiseworthy. 

(q) Criminality shall be presented as undesirable and unsympathetic. The 
condoning of crime and the treatment of the commision of crime in a frivolous, 
cynical, or callous manner is unacceptable. 

(r) The presentation of techniques of crime in such detail as to invite imita- 
tion shall be avoided. 

(s) The use of horror for its own sake will be eliminated ; the use of visual or 
aural effects which would shock or alarm the viewer, and the detailed presenta- 
tion of brutality or physical agony by sight or by sound are not permissible. 

(t) Law enforcement shall be upheld, and the officers of the law are to be 
portrayed with respect and dignity. 

(u) The presentation of murder or revenge as a motive for muder shall not be 
presented as justifiable. 

(v) Suicide as an acceptable solution for human problems is prohibited. 

(w) The exposition of sex crimes will be avoided. 

(v) The appearances or dramatization of persons featured in actual crime 
news will be permitted only in such light as to aid law enforcement or to report 
the news event. 

(y) Treatment of animals: The use of animals, both in the production of 
television programs and as a part of television program content, shall, at all 
times, be in conformity with accepted standards of humane treatment. 


RESPONSIBILITY TOWARD CHILDREN 


1. The education of children involves giving them a sense of the world at large. 
Crime, violence, and sex are a part of the world they will be called upon to 
meet, and a certain amount of proper presentation of such is helpful in orienting 
the child to his social surroundings. However, violence and illicit sex shall not 
be presented in an attractive manner, nor to an extent such as will lead a 
child to believe that they play a greater part in life than they do. They should 
not be presented without indications of the resultant retribution and punish- 
ment. 

2. It is not enough that only those programs which are intended for viewing 
by children shall be suitable to the young and immature. (Attention is called 
to the general items listed under “Acceptability of program materials,” p. 2.) 
Television is responsible for insuring that programs of all sorts which occur 
during the times of day when children may normally be expected to have the 
opportunity of viewing television shall exercise care in the following regards: 


(a) In affording opportunities for cultural growth as well as for whole- 
some entertainment. 

(b) In developing programs to foster and promote the commonly accepted 
moral, social, and ethical ideals characteristic of American life. 

(c) In reflecting respect for parents, for honorable behavior, and for the 
constituted authorities of the American community. 

(d) In eliminating reference to kidnaping of children or threats of kid- 
naping. 

(e) In avoiding material which is excessively violent or would create 
morbid suspense, or other undesirable reactions in children. 

(f) In exercising particular restraint and care in crime or mystery 
episodes involving children or minors. 


DECENCY AND DECORUM IN PRODUCTION 


1. The costuming of all performers shall be within the bounds of propriety 
and shall avoid such exposure or such emphasis on anatomical detail as would 
embarrass or offend home viewers. 


2. The movements of dancers, actors, or other performers shall be kept 
vithin the bounds of decency, and lewdness and impropriety shall not be sug- 
gested in the positions assumed by performers. 

3. Camera angles shall avoid such views of 


performers as to emphasize 
anatomical details indecently. 
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4. Racial or nationality types shall not be shown on television in such a 
manner as to ridicule the race or nationality. 


5. The use of locations closely associated with sexual life or with sexual sin 
must be governed by good taste and delicacy. 


COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


\ television broadcaster and his staff occupy a position of responsibility in the 
community and should conscientiously endeavor to be acquainted fully with its 
needs and characteristics in order better to serve the welfare of its citizens. 


TREATMENT OF NEWS AND PUBLIC EVENTS 
Ne 

1. A television station’s news schedule should be adequate and well balanced. 

2. News reporting should be factual, fair, and without bias. 

3. Commentary and analysis should be clearly identified as such. 

#. Good taste should prevail in the selection and handling of news: 

Morbid, sensational, or alarming details not essential to the factual report, 
especially in connection with stories of crime or sex, should be avoided. News 2 
should be telecast in such a manner as to avoid panic and unnecessary alarm. 

5. At all times, pictorial and verbal material for both news and comment 
should conform to other sections of these standards, wherever such sections are 
reasonably applicable. 

6. Pictorial material should be chosen with care and not presented in a mis- 
leading manner. 

7. A television broadcaster should exercise due care in his supervision of con- 
tent, format, and presentation of newscasts originated by his station, and in his 
selection of newscasters, commentators, and analysts. 

Ss. A television broadcasters should exercise particular discrimination in the 
acceptance, placement and presentation of advertising in news programs, so that 
such advertising should be clearly distinguishable from the news content. 

%. A television broadcaster should not present fictional events or other nonnews 
material as authentic news telecasts or announcements, nor should he permit 
dramatizations in any program which would give the false impression that the 
dramatized material constitutes news. Expletives (presented aurally or pie 
torially) such as “flash” or “bulletin” and statements such as “we interrupt this 
program to bring you * *” should be reserved specifically for newsroom use. 
However, a television broadcaster may properly exercise discretion in the use in 
honnews programs of words or phrases which do not necessarily imply that the 





material following is a news release. 
Public events 

1. A television broadcaster has an affirmative responsibility at all times to be 
informed of public events, and to provide coverage consonant with the ends of an 
informed and enlightened citizenry. 
Because of the nature of events open to the public, the treatment of such 
events by a television broadcaster should be effected in a manner to provide for 


adequate and informed coverage as well as good taste in presentation. : 
CONTROVERSIAL PUBLIC ISSUES 
1. Television provides a valuable forum for the expression of responsible views 


on public issues of a controversial nature. In keeping therewith the television 
broadcaster should seek out and develop with accountable individuals, groups, 
and organizations programs relating to controversial public issues of import to 
its fellow citizens; and to give fair representation to opposing sides of issues 
which materially affect the life or welfare of a substantial segment of the public. 

2. The provision of time for this purpose should be guided by the following 
pring iples : 

(a) Requests by individuals, groups, or organizations for time to discuss 
their views on controversial public issues, should be considered on the basis of 
their individual merits, and in the light of the contribution which the use 
requested would make to the public interest, and to a well-balanced program 
structure. 

(b) Programs devoted to the discussion of controversial public issues 
should be identified as such, and should not be presented in a manner which 
would mislead listeners or viewers to believe that the program is purely of 
an entertainment, news, or other character. 


4 
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POLITICAL TELECASTS 


Political telecasts should be clearly identified as such, and should not be 
presented by a television broadcaster in a manner which would mislead listeners 
or viewers to believe that the program is of any other character. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRAMS 


1. It is the responsibility of a television broadcaster to make available to the 
community as part of a well-balanced program schedule adequate opportunity 
for religious presentations. 

2. The following principles should be followed in the treatment of such pro- 
grams: 

(a) Telecasting which reaches men of all creeds simultaneously should 
avoid attacks upon religion. 

(b>) Religious programs should be presented respectfully and accurately 
and without prejudice or ridicule. 

(c) Religious programs should be presented by responsible individuals, 
groups, and organizations. 

(d@) Religious programs should place emphasis on broad religious truths, 
excluding the presentation of controversial or partisan views not directly 
of necessarily related to religion or morality. 

8. In the allocation of time for telecasts of religious programs it is recom- 
mended that the television station use its best efforts to apportion such time 
fairly among the representative faith groups of its community. 


PRESENTATION OF ADVERTISING 


1. Ever mindful of the role of television as a guest in the home, a television 
broadcaster should exercise unceasing care to supervise the form in which 
advertising material is presented over his facilities. Since television is a 
developing medium, involving methods and techniques distinct from those of 
radio, it may be desirable from time to time to review and revise the presently 
suggested practices: 

(a) Advertising messages should be presented with courtesy and good 
taste; disturbing or annoying material should be avoided; every effort 
should be made to keep the advertising message in harmony with the con- 
tent and general tone of the program in which it appears. 

(b) A sponsor’s advertising messages should be confined within the 
framework of the sponsor’s program structure. <A television broadcaster 
should avoid the use of commercial announcements which are divorced 
from the program either by preceding the introduction of the program (as 
in the case of so-called coweatcher announcements) or by following the 
apparent signoff of the program (as in the case of so-called trailer an- 
nouncements). To this end, the program itself should be announced and 
clearly identified, both audio and video, before the sponsor’s advertising 
material is first used, and should be signed off, both audio and video, after 
the sponsor’s advertising material is last used. 

(c) Advertising copy should contain no claims intended to disparage 
competitors, competing products, or other industries, professions, or insti- 
tutions. 

(d) Since advertising by television is a dynamic technique, a television 
broadcaster should keep under surveillance new advertising devices so 
that the spirit and purpose of these standards are fulfilled 

(e) Television broadcasters should exercise the utmost care and discrim- 
ination with regard to advertising material, including content, placement, 
and presentation, near or adjacent to programs designed for children. No 
considerations of expediency should be permitted to impinge upon the vital 
responsibility toward children and adolescents, which is inherent in tele- 
vision, and which must be recognized and accepted by all advertisers em- 
ploying television. 

(f) Television advertisers should be encouraged to devote portions of their 
allotted advertising messages and program time to the support of worthy 
causes in the public interest in keeping with the highest ideals of the free 
competitive system. 

(7) A charge for television time to churches and religious bodies is not 
recommended. 
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ACCEPTABILITY OF ADVERTISERS AND PRODUTCS—GENERAL 








1. A commercial television broadcaster makes his facilities available for the 
advertising of products and services and accepts commercial presentations for 
such advertising. However, a television broadcaster should, in recognition of 
his responsibility to the public, refuse the facilities of his station to an advertiser 
where he has good reason to doubt the integrity of the advertiser, the truth of 
the advertising representations, or the compliance of the advertiser with the 
spirit and purpose of all applicable legal requirements. Moreover, in considera- 
tion of the laws and customs of the communities served, each television broad- 
caster should refuse his facilities to the advertisement of products and services, 
or the use of advertising scripts, which the station has good reason to believe 
would be objectionable to a substantial and responsible segment of the coin- 
munity. The foregoing principles should be applied with judgment and flexibility, 
taking into consideration the characteristics of the medium and the form and 
content of the particular presentation. In general, because television broadcast 
is designed for the home and the family, including children, the following prin- 
ciples should govern the business classifications listed below : 

(a) The advertising of hard liquor should not be accepted. 

(6) The advertising of beer and wines is acceptable only when presented 
in the best of good taste and discretion, and is acceptable subject to Federal 
and local laws. 

(c) Advertising by institutions or enterprises which in their offers of in- 
struction imply promises of employment or make exaggerated claims for the 
opportunities awaiting those who enroll for courses is generally unacceptable. 

(d) The advertising of firearms and fireworks is acceptable only subject 
to Federal and local laws. 

(e) The advertising of fortune-telling, occultism, spiritualism, astrology, 
phrenology, palm reading, numerology, mind reading, or character reading 
is not acceptable. 

(f) Because all products of a personal nature create special problems, such 
products, when accepted, should be treated with especial emphasis on ethics 
and the canons of good taste ; however, the advertising of intimately personal 
products which are generally regarded as unsnitable conversational topics 
in mixed social groups is not acceptable. 

(9) The advertising of tip sheets, racetrack publications, or organizations 
seeking to advertise for the purpose of giving odds or promoting betting or 
lotteries is unacceptable. 

2. Diligence should be exercised to the end that advertising copy accepted for 
telecasting complies with pertinent Federal, State, and local laws. 

3. An advertiser who markets more than one product should not be permitted 
to use advertising copy devoted to an acceptable product for purposes of pub- 
licizing the brand name or other identification of a product which is not accept- 
able. 

ADVERTISING OF MEDICAL PRODUCTS 


1. The advertising of medical products presents considerations of intimate 
and far-reaching importance to the consumer, and the following principles and 
procedures should apply in the advertising thereof: 

(a) A television broadcaster should not accept advertising material which 
in his opinion offensively describes or dramatizes distress or morbid situa- 
tions involving ailments, by spoken word, sound or visual effects. 

(b) Because of the personal nature of the advertising of medical products, 
claims that a product will effect a cure and the indiscriminate use of such 
words as “safe,” “without risk,” “harmless,” or terms of similar meaning 
should not be accepted in the advertising of medical products on television 
stations. 

CONTESTS 


1. Contests should offer the opportunity to all contestants to win on the basis 
of ability and skill, rather than chance. 

2. All contest details, including rules, eligibility requirements, opening and 
termination dates should be clearly and completely announced and/or shown, 
or easily accessible to the viewing public, and the winners’ names should be 
released and prizes awarded as soon as possible after the close of the contest. 

3. When advertising is accepted which requests contestants to submit items 
of product identification or other evidence of purchase of product, reasonable 
facsimiles thereof should be made acceptable. 
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4. All copy pertaining to any contest (except that which is required by law) 
associated with the exploitation or sale of the sponsor’s product or service, and 
all references to prizes or gifts offered in such connection should be considered 
a part of and included in the total time allowances as herein provided. (See 
Time Standards for Advertising Copy, below.) 


PREMIUMS AND OFFERS 


1. Full details of proposed offers should be required by the television broad 
caster for investigation and approval before the first announcement of the offer 
is made to the public. 

2. A final date for the termination of an offer should be announced as far in 
advance as possible. 

3. Before accepting for telecast offers involving a monetary consideration, a 
television broadcaster should satisfy himself as to the integrity of the adver- 
tiser and the advertiser’s willingness to honor complaints indicating dissatisfac- 
tion with the premium by returning the monetary consideration. 

4. There should be no misleading descriptions or visual representations of 
any premiums or gifts which would distort or enlarge their value in the minds 
of the listeners. 

5. Assurances should be obtained from the advertiser that premiums offered 
are not harmful to person or property. 

6. Premiums should not be approved which appeal to superstition on the 
basis of luck-bearing powers or otherwise. 


TIME STANDARDS FOR ADVERTISING COPY 
1. In accordance with good telecast advertising practices, the time standards 
for advertising copy are as follows: 


Length of advertising mes- 
sage (minutes and sec- 


News pro- onds) all other programs 
Length of program (minutes) | grams (day a iS 

and night | 

Class ‘A’ | Allother 
time hours 

| 
Gos es 1:00 1:00 1:15 
10 1:45 2:00 2:10 
15 a 2:15 2:30 3:00 
25 | 2:50 4:00 
30 c 3:00 4:15 
45... | ‘ 4:30 | 5:45 
Diikienshin deitanecdendbes ‘ | 6:00 | 7:00 


2. Reasonable and limited identification of prize and statement of the donor’s 
name within formats wherein the presentation of contest awards or prizes is a 
necessary and integral part of program content shall not be included as com- 
mercial time within the meaning of paragraph 1, above; however, any oral or 
visual presentation concerning the product or its donor, over and beyond such 
identification and statement, shall be included as commercial time within the 
meaning of paragraph 1 above. 

3. The time standards set forth above do not affect the established practice 
of reserving for station use the last 30 seconds of each program for station 
break and spot announcements. 

4. Announcement programs are designed to accommodate a designated number 
of individual live or recorded announcements, generally 1 minute in length, which 
are carried within the body of the program and are available for sale to indi- 
vidual advertisers. Normally not more than three 1-minute announcements 
(which should not exceed approximately 125 words is presented live) should 
be scheduled within a 15-minute period and not more than 6 such announcements 
should be scheduled within a 30-minute period in local announcement programs ; 
however, fewer announcements of greater individual length may be scheduled, 
provided that the aggregate length of the announcements approximates 3 minutes 
in a 15-minute program or 6 minutes in a 30-minute program. In announcement 
programs other than 15 minutes or 30 minutes in length, the proportion of 1 
minute of announcement within every 5 minutes of programing is normally 
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applied. The announcements must be presented within the framework of the 
program period designated for their use and kept in harmony with the content 
of the program in which they are placed. 

5. Programs presenting women’s services, features, shopping guides, market 
information, and similar material, provide a special service to the listening and 
viewing public in which advertising material is an informative and integral part 
of the program content. Because of these special characteristics the time stand- 
ards set forth above may be waived to a reasonable extent. 

6. Even though the commercial time limitations of the code do not specifically 
prohibit back-to-back announcements, such a practice is not recommended for 
more than two announcements, either at station break or within the framework 
of a single program, 

7. Any casual reference by talent in a program to another's product or service 
under any trade name or language sufficiently descriptive to identify should, 
except for normal guest identifications, be condemned and discouraged. 

8. Stationary backdrops or properties in television presentations showing the 
sponsor’s name or product, the name of his product, his trade-mark or slogan 
may be used only incidentally. They should not obtrude on program interest 
or entertainment. “On Camera” shots of such materials should be fleeting, not 
too frequent, and mindful of the need of maintaining a proper program balance, 


DRAMATIZED APPEALS AND ADVERTISING 


Appeals to help fictitious characters in television programs by purchasing the 
advertiser’s product or service or sending for a premium should not be permitted, 
and such fictitious characters should not be introduced into the advertising 
Inessage for such purposes. When dramatized advertising material involves 
statements by doctors, dentists, nurses, or other professional people, the mate- 
rial should be presented by members of such profession reciting actual experience 
or it should be made apparent from the presentation itself that the portrayal 
is dramatized. 

SPONSOR IDENTIFICATION 


Identification of sponsorship must be made in all sponsored programs in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, and 
the rules and regulations of the Federal Communications Commission. 

The official name of the code is the Television Code of the National Association 
of Radio and Television Broadcasters. It was enacted effective March 1, 1952, 
by the television board of directors of the NARTB in accordance with the 
association bylaws, which read as follows: Television board. The television 
board is hereby authorized:(4) to enact, amend, and promulgate standards of 
practice or codes for its television members and to establish such methods to 
secure observance thereof as it may deem advisable. The administration of the 
code is delegated to the television code review board, composed of five members 
appointed from among telecast licensees to 2-year terms by the president of the 
NARTR, subject to confirmation by the television board of directors. Its respon- 
sibilities include, among others, the defining and interpreting of words and 
phrases in the code, the maintenance of appropriate liaison with responsible 
organizations, institutions, and the public, as well as the screening and clearing 
of correspondence concerning television programing. 

in addition to the substantive provisions of the code contained in the present 
volume, the details of the regulatory and procedural functions of the code and 
the code review board may be found in the volume entitled “Regulations and 
Procedures of the Television Code.” For convenience—the headings specified 
therein are: T. “Name”: II. “Purposes of the Code”; III. “Subscribers”; IV. 
“Rates”; and V. “The Television Code Review Board.” 

Mr. Harpy. It is by means of this identifying seal that the public 
is apprised of the status of that particular station with respect to the 
voluntary industry standards, and is also made aware of the manner 
in which communications can be addressed so as to come to the atten- 
tion of the Television Code Review Board. I call your attention, on 
the print of the seal, to the address, Box 1711, Washington 4, D.C. 

Comments and complaints from the viewing public, as well as from 
organized groups, reaching the code address in Washington are re- 


viewed in a preliminary manner by the director of code affairs prior to 
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their being submitted to the Television Code Review Board. All these 
communicatitons regarding programing practices which justify proc- 
essing are promptly brought to the attention of the subscribing tele- 
vision station or network for its consideration and appropriate action. 
The board meets with sufficient frequency to keep abreast of the busi- 
ness properly coming before it. 

Under the self-policing aspects of this voluntary industry code, the 
most severe action for noncompliance with review board decisions is 
the withdrawal of the Seal of Good practice. During the 2 years of 
the operation of the code, it is heartening to note that it has not been 
found necessary to invoke any of the sanctions to bring about com- 
pliance with the recommendations of the review board. 

Because of their particular pertinency to the interests of this sub- 
committee, I would like to include in my statement several short quotes 
from the text of the Television Code. 

The first is from the preamble: 


Television is seen and heard in every type of American home. These homes 
include children and adults of all ages, embrace all races and all varieties of re- 
ligious faith, and reach those of every educational background. It is the respon- 
sibility of television to bear constantly in mind that the audience is primarily a 
home audience, and consequently that television’s relationship to viewers is that 
between guest and host. 


Again from the preamble, I quote the following: 


Television, and all who participate in it, are jointly accountable to the Ameri- 
ean public for respect for the special needs of children, for community responsi- 
bility, for the advancement of education and culture, for the acceptability of 
program materials chosen, for decency and decorum in production, and for 
propriety in advertising. 


A note with respect to reactions from the viewers is sounded at the 
conclusion of the preamble: 


In order that television programing may best serve the public interest, view- 
ers should be encouraged to make their criticisms and positive suggestions known 
to the television broadcasters. Parents in particular should be urged to see to 
it that out of the richness of television fare, the best programs are brought to 
the attention of their children. 


Under the category entitled “Acceptability of Program Material,” 
the following specific suggestions are found: 


Respect is maintained for the sanctity of marriage, and the value of the home. 
Divorce is not treated casually nor justified as a solution for marital problems. 

Illicit sex relations are niot treated as commendable. 

Sex crimes and abnormalities are generally unacceptable as program material. 

Drunkenness and narcotic addiction are never presented as desirable or 
prevalent. 

The administration of illegal drugs will not be displayed. 

The use of liquor in program content shall be deemphasized. The consump- 
tion of liquor in American life, when not required by the plot or for proper 
characterization, shall not be shown. 

Criminality shall be presented as undesirable and unsympathetic. The con- 
doning of crime and the treatment of the commission of crime in a frivolous, 
cynical, or callous manner is unacceptable. 

The presentation of techniques of crime in such detail as to invite imitation 
shall be avoided. 

The use of horror for its own sake will be eliminated; the use of visual or 
aural effects which would shock or alarm the viewer, and the detailed presen- 
tation of brutality or physical agony by sight or sound are not permissible. 

Law enforcement shall be upheld, and the officers of the law are to be por- 
trayed with respect and dignity. 
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The presentation of murder or revenge as a motive for murder shall not be 
presented as justifiable. ae 

Suicide as an acceptable solution for human problems is prohibited. 

My closing quotations from the Television Code are taken from the 
section entitled “Responsibility Toward Children.” 

The education of children involves giving them a sense of the world at large. 
Crime, violence, and sex are a part of the world they will be called upon to 
meet, and a certain amount of proper presentation of such is helpful in orienting 
the child to his social surroundings. However, violence and illicit sex shall not 
be presented in an attractive manner, nor to an extent such as will lead a child 
to believe that they play a greater part in life than they do. They should 
not be presented without indications of the resultant retribution and punishment. 

It is not enough that only those programs which are intended for viewing by 
children shall be suitable to the young and immature. Television is responsible 
for insuring that programs of all sorts which occur during the times of day when 
children may normally be expected to have the opportunity of viewing television 
Shall exercise care in the following regards: 

(a) In affording opportunities for cultural growth as well as for wholesome 
entertainment. 

(b) In developing programs to foster and promote the commonly accepted 
moral, social, and ethical ideals characteristic of American life. 

(c) In reflecting respect for parents, for honorable behavior, and for the con- 
stituted authorities of the American community. 

(d) In eliminating reference to kidnaping of children or threats of kidnaping. 

(e) In avoiding material which is excessively violent or would create morbid 
suspense, or other undesirable reactions in children. 

(f) In exercising particular restraint and care in crime or mystery episodes 
involving children or minors. 

One cannot read these specific provisions of a voluntary industry 
code without being aware of the magnitude of the problems of securing 
adequate understanding, sympathy, and, ultimately, full compliance 
for them in an industry as dynamic and complicated as is television 
broadcasting. The broadcasters are encouraged toward this goal by 
a recognition that their service relationship with their viewers will 
inevitably be enhanced by achieving program standards that are pleas- 
ing to the greatest number and offensive to the smallest number possi- 
ble. The alternatives of loss of public support and good will on the 
one hand, and the specter of the imposition of gover nmentally imposed 

regulations which would deal with program content, on the other, 
combine to make the prize of achieving successful self-regulation 
worth the best efforts of all—the public, the Government, and the 
broadcasters. 

In summation, Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, I 
wish to state that the broadcasting industry is aware of, and deeply 
concerned with the problem of juvenile delinquency. As broadcasters, 
we have a very vital interest in all efforts of an educational and pre- 
ventative, as well as enforcement, character. We do not take lightly 
our public responsibilities as managers of great media of communica- 
tion, and will continue to welcome the cooperation of all interested 
parties who seek for a solution to this major social problem. We have 
embarked on a substantial and far-reaching project to do something 
constructive about these issues on a community as well as national 
basis. 

We are striving to preserve television’s influence in America as an 
influence for good. What we have already learned about. its tremen- 
dous powers of exposition, of education, of specific and general mo- 
tivation makes us avid students of the age in which we live, and stu- 
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dents as well of the great communications tool which the creative 
genius of man has pl: wed at our disposal. 

I thank you most sincerely for your courtesy in permitting me to 
appear before you and make this statement. I will be pleased to an- 
swer, to the best of my ability, any questions which the members of 
this subcommittee wish to ask of me. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Hardy, for this very fine state- 
ment. You have made a real contribution here this morning. 

Counsel, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Beraser. Just 1 or 2, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hardy, you are not aware of any research either as to program 
content or the effect of TV programs on children, sponsored by the 
industry ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. In the context that you have previously asked other 
witnesses this morning, sir, I am not. 

Mr. Beaser. Do you believe that such research is needed ? 

Mr. Harpy. There is no question it would be tremendously valuable. 

Mr. Beaser. In other words, in your statement you say there is no 
evidence that TV programs have a bad effect on kids. We actually do 
not know whether they do, or whether they do not. 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct. It would seem if I might rejoin with 
this comment, that if there were recurring evidence of bad effect that 
they would be manifest, that there would be clear indication, if the 
frequency was high, for example, that would be readily apparent at 
the present time. 

The problem—and I have listened with great interest to your exam- 
ination of other witnesses—which is presented by attempting to sur vey 
the output of television, for example—and I seriously question 
whether you can isolate television as one of the facets of influence on 
young people—is of such magnitude that it well does deserve a long- 
range research program, as I believe a previous witness called it, and 
it is not one that can be accomplished in the ordinary audience sam- 
pling device which the industry has used, for example, to measure the 
program popularity. 

That is not the factor. You are trying to indicate influence and 
long-range effect. 

Obviously, you are confronted with the fact that at the moment 
there is no long-range effect ascertainable because we are still very 
young. 

A generation has not matured yet under the influence of nationwide 
television programs. 

Mr. Braser. Obviously, the industry itself is concerned, because of 
the adoption of the code, that television has a bad effect on children. 

Mr. Harpy. Very definitely. 

Mr. Braser. Now, I am concerned as to what you say about. the 
enforcement. You say that you have a director of code affairs. Now, 
how much of a staff has he? 

Mr. Harpy. The director of code affairs is assisted by two additional 
people. 

Mr. Beaser. That is for, what is it, two-thirds of all the television 
stations that belong to the code? 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct. 

Mr. Braser. Does he see the programs that are put on? Does he see 
the program logs? 
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Mr. Harpy. Let me make it clear, Mr. Counsel, his function is 
not that of a censor. He does not preview program material to deter- 
mine whether it ought to go on. 

The television code review board is the recipient of bona fide reac- 
tions from individuals, from PTA’s, from law-enforcement groups, 
who have seen television, a particular program—and I might say in 
every case we press for specifics—and then examining that in the light 
of all the facts that the committee can develop in determining whether 
there is validity for the criticism, whether corrective steps ought to 
be taken, and then following through to see that those steps are taken. 

Mr. Beasrer. Has the committee taken any action with respect to 
the printed surveys which I have seen and you have seen from various 
parts of the country as to the program content during the children’s 
hours ? 

Mr. Harpy. Let me get it clear, you mean specific action on specific 
programs, or have they taken note of these surveys, these individual 
surveys ¢ 

Mr. Beaser. That is right; if it is a specific program, and I will 
name one like Howdy Doody, then I can see what the committee can 
do, but what is the committee doing with respect to the surveys such 
as we have heard about today to show a high or higher criminal and 
violence content in children’s hours, during children’s hours than 
during adult hours ? 

Mr. Harpy. I would say that the television code board’s function 
there has been directed primarily at making the industry aware of 
the existence of the surveys, attempting to assess their value from the 
point of view of the competency of the factors on which the survey 
was taken and then wherever possible attempting to relate the general 
survey findings to the programs which yield to treatment. 

I repeat again, the code is just 2 years old. Some of the survey 
material which has been discussed here was a matter of public record 
considerably prior to the adoption of the code and the setting up 
of the standards, but the bulletin service which we maintain to the 
membership of the association through the code subscribers, you 
might say, are the national eyes and ears and we attempt to bring 
all comments with respect to programing, whether favorable or un- 
favorable, to the attention of the members of the code subscriber group. 

Mr. Braser. Actually, then, in view of the way you operate, you 
are in no position to tell whether programing is getting worse or 
better, as far as children’s hours are concerned ? 

Mr. Harpy. Only to the extent that an analysis of the complaints 
received by direct viewers or groups who bring these to the attention 
of the code review board would reflect such an increase. 

I am sorry I am not competent at the moment to tell you whether 
there has been a trend. I do have one piece of information here 
whieh I think would be of considerable interest to the committee. 

These are figures released by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission detailing the complaints received on television programs by 
the Commission. 

Now, you must realize that a great many people when they are 
offe _ d by something they see on television, or radio, the first thought 
they have is to get to somebody in the Government who can do some- 
thing about it and the general impression is that that is the FCC. 
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So there is a natural focal point for disturbed reactions from people. 
They contrast a 75-day period in the spring of 1951 with the Sep- 
tember—October period, which is a 60-day period, in 1953, the number 
of complaints and I think the committee may be interested in letting 
me read these into the record. 

It is a very brief list. 

Alcoholic beverage advertising led in 1951 with 255 reactions, com- 
plaints. It dropped in 1953 to 13. 

Indecency, et cetera, 221 complaints in 1951; 3 in 1953. 

False or misleading advertising, 128 in 1951; 30 in 1953. 

Lotteries or giveaway schemes, 107 in 1951; 1 in 1953. 

Crime and horror programs, 73 in 1951; 12 in 1953. 

Now, the rest of them are considerably less. I think it is not neces- 
sary. I will be glad to have the balance entered in the record. There 
are about eight other minor categories. 

The CHarrMan. They will be included in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 4,” and 
reads as follows:) 


[Reprinted from Television Age, February 1954] 


ExHIpitr No. 4 
WASHINGTON MEMO 
FOR THE RECORD 


Whether there is or whether there isn’t overcommercialism in TV is a question 
the whole industry wants more information about. 

It’s popular these days, especially in the newspaper columns, to say that the 
public is getting sick of the way commercials are interfering with TV enjoyment 
It is claimed that stations are crowding too many spot messages between pro- 
grams, that sales announcements are getting longer and longer, and that com- 
mercials are getting more objectionable. 

The industry's watchdog committee, the NARTB'’s TV code review board, has 
been concerned with the situation for several months and will issue a report on 
the subject shortly. 

But only the public can finally decide what’s acceptable in advertising practice 
and what isn’t. At least a hint of how the public feels can be found from a 
peek into the files of letters complaining to the FCC about TV programs. 

These files show a remarkable reduction in public outcry from 2144 years ago. 
In June 1951 the FCC produced for the men who were then drawing up the 
TV code a breakdown of complaints it got through the mail in a 75-day period 
in the spring of that year. For Television Age, the Commission recently supplied 
a new set of comparable figures for the months of September and October 1953. 

The decline in complaints is more remarkable because TV set owners increased 
so enormously during the period involved. Presumably, the higher number of 
viewers means a greater potential for complaints about TV abuses. 

The FCC figures show that there were 967 complaints of all sorts registered 
against TV during the 1951 stretch. Last September and October there were 
only 144 squawks all told, a reduction of about 85 percent. 


LESS CRITICISM 


Not all categories in the FCC's tabulation have to do with commercialism. 
But those that do indicate a similar dropoff in complaints about advertising. 
For example, the category “excessive advertising” drew 47 protests during the 
1951 period, but only 20 last fall. Under “false or misleading advertising,” the 
Commission showed 128 “beefs” in 1951 but only 30 in 1953. And under “adver- 
tising of alcoholic beverages” the records show a spectacular drop from 255 in 
1951 to a mere 13 in 1953. Since this has been one place where the TV code has 
laid special stress, it’s hard to draw any conclusion other than that beer com- 
mercials are now clearly acceptable to the TV audience. 
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The FCC figures follow: 


Complaints received by the FCC on TV programs 


September 


lype spring 1951 | October 1953 

Advertising alcoholic beverages ‘ 255 13 
Indecency, et 221 3 
False or misleading advertising ‘ _ 128 30 
Lotteries or giveaway schemes 107 1 
Crin e and horror programs : ‘i a 73 12 
ivertising we . 47 20 

lassical music and education programs 5 36 None 

itors 2 32 4 

22 None 

is faiths 21 2 

rant broadcast time for points of view 19 | 1 

nst other types of programs | 6 | 59 





The increase in the last category is explained by saying there are many more 
types of programs to be the targets of complaints than there were in 1951. Some 
of these complaints, for example, are aimed at the increasing number of panel 
shows which had not become a drug on the market back in 1951. 

‘he Cuamman. The Chair might observe at this point that the 
Commission does not get as many complaints as this committee. 

Mr. Harpy. We are aware of the volume of mail that has reached 
you, Senator. 

Mr. Braser. Then the only way you can judge what has occurred in 
the last 2 years since the adoption of the code as to whether or not it 
is being lived up to by the stations, is in terms of the number of com- 
plaints that you receive ? 

Mr. Harpy. That would be an improper impression to be left alone. 
The code review board itself senses an obligation to do something more 
than just simply wait for m: ail to come over the transom. 

Mr. Braser. That is the impression I was left with. 

Mr. Harpy. The code review board is studying at the present time 
the actual techniques of monitoring which have been described to you 
in part this morning. 

The code review board concedes, for example, as a long-range proj- 
ect, that it might be of great value to a code subscriber from time to 
time to have his programs monitored and get a check list, for example, 
from a competent monitor who would analyze his output. 

Those techniques are being studied. 

There is also being studied the possibility of sampling somewhat 
after the manner of the material which has also been presented to you 
here, under the initiative of the television code review board, to ascer- 
tain trends in developments. 

Mr. Braser. But at the present time neither one of those devices is 
in operation ? 

Mr. Harpy. Monitoring actually is underway, but in a very pre- 
liminary way and it is more or less a pilot project to determine the 
best tec hniques, the best type of city, for example, where you get a 
multiplicity of signals as against a single-station city and all of those 
factors are being studied. 

Mr. Braser. At the same time it is correct to say, then, that those 
reports that you referred to on this monitoring may very well be as 
accurate today as they were then, as far as your knowledge is con- 
cerned, on program content ? 
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Mr. Harpy. They may be. 

Mr. Beaser. In other words, there may be more crime content rather 
than less, as far as anybody knows. 

Mr. Harpy. That is a possibility. 

Mr. Braser. I have no other questions, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Harpy. I made reference in the closing paragraph of my testi- 
mony to a positive effort which the industry has undertaken to do 
something specific about this. I know Senator Hendrickson will be 
interested in this. He has been advised because we have sent him 
some material in the past. 

We have undertaken, on a nationwide basis, a television juvenile 
responsibility campaign. 

Let me explain how this came into being. 

Individual stations, and, for example, I shall leave for the record a 
report on WBNS television in Columbus, Ohio, and also a report on 
WCAU television in Philadelphia, discovering largely in the pattern 
which I described in my testimony that when they began to put out 
present programs they automatically had a sharp reaction, some for, 
some against, some very disturbed, some very happy. ‘They decided 
it was prominently needed to have these liaison relationships set up 
for the community, and also to discover in consultation with law-en- 
forcement and educational leaders what kind of positive programs 
might be originated at the community level to do something positive 
about increasing juvenile responsibility. 

That term has been deliberately chosen. These various individual 
station operations have been pooled now and out of our offices in Wash- 
ington we are supplying to the stations, and I shall hand for the record 
the first three reports of that, the level at which this operation is being 
conducted, the material which is being supplied to the stations, and 
some very interesting reactions from community leaders responding 
to this operation. 

The Cuairman. Thank you. That will be included in the record 
at this point, Mr. Hardy. Let that be exhibit No. 5. 

(The material referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 5, 
as follows:) 


” and reads 


[No. 7A, February 1954] 


REPORT OF THE TELEVISION INFORMATION COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF RADIO AND TELEVISION BROADCASTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BUILDING JUVENILE RESPONSIBILITITY IN THE COMMUNITY (A WORKING OUTLINE) 


Among the many television stations which have long incorporated in operating 
policy and procedures a positive and continuous activity designed to foster the 
development of young viewers—and to provide wholesome outlets for their 
energies—is WBNS-TV, Columbus, Ohio. 

The following outline is presented not only as evidence of the “youth service” 
rendered by local television stations, but also as a guide for other station 
managers: 


A. Staff activities 


1. WBNS-TYV public service director, who is a member of juvenile activities 
committee of Columbus Council of Social Agencies, represents the station at all 
meetings of the group. 

2. Station personnel maintain constant liaison with city government offices 
and welfare agencies. Purpose: to spark ideas and offer assistance on promotion 
of more recreational facilities, more community services for youth. 
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B. Local programs 

1. On year-round basis, WBNS-—TV produces two weekly programs in coopera- 
tion with central Ohio high schools. Both combine entertainment value with in- 
formation designed to make various school-sponsored activities attractive to 
teen-agers. High schools in the coverage area are featured on a rotating basis. 

2. In summer months, when children are out of school, the station produces 
a 5-day-a-week program in conjunction with the Columbus Recreation Depart- 
ment showing activities available and accomplishments rung up at the city’s 
56 public playgrounds. 

3. “Summertime,” a 4-month series on outdoor activities for the entire family, 
is produced in conjunction with the organized camps of central Ohio, the Ameri- 
can Camping Association, and scouting groups. <A local pastor serves as master 
of ceremonies. 

C. Integrated features 

1. On daily variety show for children (afternoon), station introduces Kid Of 
the Week selected for his or her accomplishments in constructive activities and 
citizenship. Local chapter of junior chamber of commerce makes selection. 

2. Local Cub Scout dens rotated weekly on WBNS-TV Western Roundup. 
They stage 5-minute demonstrations of various scouting projects and learning. 

3. Guest from Columbus Police Department appears weekly on Master of 
Ceremonies show designed for youth. Format incorporates such items as lie- 
detector demonstrations, dramatization of work of a policewoman, visual sug- 
gestions on safety. 

4. During baseball season, outstanding stars of city’s little league are inter- 
viewed on camera once a week. 

5. Our local town-meeting discussion program, a popular Sunday afternoon 
feature, station is devoting several weeks to discussion of youth problems and 
guidance by prominent local authorities—primarily for the benefit of parents 
of teen-agers. 

D. Off-camera projects 

1. One of the original sponsors of the junior activities program in Columbus, 
WBNS-TY joins with a local company in conducting a training course for young 
people interested in going into TV. 

2. Station staff serves as year-round publicity unit for the junior activities 
program. 

3. Each year station conducts intensive statewide publicity campaign for 

MCA youth and government programs which are conducted within the public 
schools. 

4. During summer months, WBNS-TYV has for 4 years joined with the Franklin 
County Red Cross office in conducting a learn-to-swim campaign in which the 
henefits of safe water recreation are also emphasized to children and their 
parents. To date, more than 40,000 central Ohio youngsters have participated. 


[No. 9A, April 1954] 


REPORT OF THE TELEVISION INFORMATION COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF RADIO AND TELEVISION BROADCASTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


IN JUVENILE RESPONSIBILITY PROGRAMING, IT’S THE PHILOSOPHY THAT COUNTS 


The WCAU-TV story 

The proper telecast for juveniles and their parents develops from the motives of 
the station—rather than the motives being figured out after the telecast. You 
build the most effective use of television for juvenile responsibility with a blue- 
print of objectives first—not with a bunch of program ideas. 

But this road leads to the most widely watched and commercially attractive 
programs for children and their parents—while it is reaching the destination of 
community recognition for a social and educational job well done. 

That’s why WCAU-TYV, Philadelphia, Pa., enjoys the overwhelming apprecia- 
tion of local groups and individuals. The philosophy of President Donald W. 
Thornburgh and TV Vice President Charles Vanda is this: 

Television can be greatly responsible for the conduct and behavior of young 
people. Therefore, programing for the juvenile viewer must be given top pri- 
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ority. The objective must be considered first. The telecast develops from the 
motives. The motives cannot be artificially imposed on the telecast. 

Here’s what happens from a program standpoint : 

An hour-long Saturday morning show entitled “The Sports Club,” emeceed 
by Philadelphia Phillies’ pitcher Robin Roberts, in which members of boys’ 
clubs throughout the area have an opportunity to learn and perfect various 
athletic skills and to meet, personally, leading heroes in the sports world. 

Contest Carnival, originated for the CBS network, and seen in 51 cities across 
the country. This is a talent tournament for teenagers which encourages 
development of creative skills and talents, encourages competition. 

Daily shows, using Willy (a worm) and Patches (a Philadelphia “Burl Ives”) 
who entertain the young schoolchildren while they bring their messages on 
playing their proper role in the family, the community, and the Nation. 

Ghost Rider, using an attractive western format to interest boys and girls in 
the tangible benefits of being good as their parents and teachers advise. 

They Shall Be Heard, a half-hour weekly forum telecast, interspersed with 
dramatic scenes and discussion by teen-agers themselves of the social and 
emotional problems of adolescence. The very title of this show is compelling to 
a teen-ager who feels he is now entitled to speak up on things like an adult. 

Weekly quiz shows, devoted to the bringing out of helpful facts; participated 
in by pupils and parochial schools of the Philadelphia area. 

Yet, this is only part of the story. Just as important to the goal which 
WCAU-TYV has attained is the on-and-off camera work of staff and talent growing 
from the station’s platform of objectives. To illustrate: 

Boys attending the Robin Roberts Sport Club, enter into on-the-air sports 
competition. They may try pitching, basketball tossing, boxing, etc., in the 
interest of obtaining prizes for their individual clubs. Parents watch them, 
naturally. Prizes for the club are, in themselves, inducements to constructive 
recreational habits throughout the week—baseballs, footballs, catchers’ mitts. 
Staff members help put this into action—organizing schedules of games at play- 
grounds, assisting with instructing and coaching, training in good sportsmanship. 
The station sees to it that the boys form permanent friendships which will last 
throughout life. 

For Contest Carnival, WCAU talent scouts make continuous rounds throughout 
the Nation looking for skilled young people at school and civic recreation centers, 
YMCA’s, and YWCA’s. They impress youngsters with the value of devolping 
their talents and devoting their spare time to perfecting them. In one case, a boy 
from an underprivileged family, who was developing gang characteristics because 
it was the only way he could achieve a feeling of importance, was led through 
this program to recognize his skill at gymnastics. He is now a respected member 
of society and holds a professional job with a circus troupe. This situation has 
been repeated time and time again. Many contestants appearing on the program 
actually begin developing their talents and building their confidence for public 
appearances after seeing the show—a case of “if he can do it, why can’t I?” 

Willy and Patches keep reminding children of their responsibilities to their 
parents. And, as a result, mom and pop are drawn into the act. 

The station organized Ghost Rider clubs which for 4 years had a membership 
of more than 35,000 youngsters—more members than the Boy Scouts enjoy in the 
city. Material reward was offered to children who could provide the program 
with good character and behavior charts kept over a designated period of time. 
This feature was widely publicized in homes and schools. 

The teen-age forum and quiz shows are worked out with the local board of 
education. The result is that teachers have the advantage of working with 
station personnel, and seeing, first-hand, the sincerity of television’s planning. 

Kids don’t vary much geographically. Neither do parents, educators, govern- 
ment officials, and social groups. If it can be done in Philadelphia, it can be 
done in Keokuk. 


The CuatrmMan. Again the Chair wishes to thank you. I am sure 
all the members of the subcommittee are grateful for your aid and 
assistance, 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Braser. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. This morning we have merely written a brief pref- 
ace in the record of what I believe will become an extremely important 
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part of our entire investigation into the complexities of America’s 
tormenting problem ot juvenile delinquency. 

Before we are finished we shall hear scores of witnesses. We hope 
to learn from them whether existing widespread parental concern 
about detrimental effects of certain TV programs upon youth is 
Justified and, if so, what action, if any, can be taken to correct this law. 

Whatever our future aetions are, they shall be determined by what 
we are able to bring to light in this and our future hearings in other 
parts of the country. 

We enter this investigation with no preconceived notions. I think 
I have made that quite clear again and again and again. Our actions 
shall be fair as long as I am chairman of this subcommittee. 

No witness will be bulldozed. Our witnesses are chosen to present 
the various shades of opinion. 

We want the American people to learn as we learn. I feel confident 
that we will continue to receive the full cooperation as we have in 
the past of the TV industry and those interested in this effort which 
we are making on behalf of the children in trouble in this country. 

I now declare the meeting adjourned and the counsel and the sub- 
committee will go into executive session. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, and the 
subcommittee proceeded into executive session. ) 
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(Television Programs) 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1954 


Untrep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE .J UDICIARY 
To INvEsTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., in the Old Supreme Court 
Room, the Capitol, Senator Robert C. Hendrickson (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Hendrickson. 

Also present: Herbert W. Beaser, chief counsel; and Richard 
Clendenen, executive director. 

The CHatrMan. This executive meeting of the Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquenc; y will now proceed in order. 

In New York City on June 5 of this year, the Senate Subcommittee 
To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency held an initial hearing which 
concerned itself with certain program content and practices of the 
television industry. We set out at the time to determine whether 
there was any connection between the shocking rise in our national 
juvenile delinquency rate and the not infrequent crime, horror, and 
even sadistic television shows our children are exposed to. Today 
and tomorrow we shall go further into this matter. 

In New York I stated: 

Television is perhaps the most powerful force man has yet devised for 
planting and spreading ideas. The young people more than their elders are 
susceptible, and properly so, to the magnetism of ideas, be they good or evil. 

In this investigation we are going to pay pi articular attention to 
ideas that spring into the living room on 82 million television sets and 
into the minds of our children. Are these ideas which our youngsters 
can hardly avoid so replete with crime, horror, sadism, and sex that 
they have a permanent and ill effect upon the makeup of our whole 
society? Is the television diet we are feeding our children so lopsided 
in favor of crime and horror shows that we are, in effect, warping the 
thinking processes of the adults of tomorrow ? 

The United States of America, as Dr. William Healy, an eminent 
criminologist has observed, is today “the most crime-ridden civilized 
country in the world.” He points out that in no other country is the 
crime problem so widely and persistently discussed. In no other 
country has so many crime-control agencies, both public and private, 
been set up. In no other country is the crime rate so high despite 
the expensive and time-consuming efforts to reduce it. 

We fonet of our bigness in many things, and properly so. We are 


proud of our long list of “firsts” among the nations. We have no 
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reason to be proud of our “firsts” among civilized nations in the 
matter of crime. Now here is a significant fact. Half of our crim- 
inals began their careers of crime as juvenile delinquents. If we can 
find out what to do about reducing our youthful crime rate, we auto- 
matically will be lowering our adult crime rate. In tackling this 
prob lem, we must consider that crime and violence are an ever- 
popular theme in our media of mass communications—the press, comic 
hooks. movies. radio, and now television. 

[s it true or false that the greater part of an afternoon’s program 
for children of the average station in America consists of features 
centered on crime and violence? We shall attempt to answer this 
question in the course of the present hearings. We shall also try to 
find out whether the commercial mass communications media of tele- 
vision develops the public appetite for crime themes or merely feeds 
upon an existing demand. 

In conclusion, I wish to reiterate what I have said on other occasions. 
Our subcommittee is not out to persecute any individual or any indus- 
try. Weare not a subcommittee determined to censor television or 
any other of our great mass media. We do want to find out what 
effect, if any, crime and horror programs have upon the thinking 
processes of young America. The success of our investigation might 
well determine what course of action should be taken by those inter- 
ested in the mental health of our people, particularly our children. 

Now, if counsel will call the first witness, the hearing will proceed. 

Mr. Beaser. Richard Clendenen. 

The Cuamman. You have already been sworn before this subcom- 
mittee, so | won’t invoke the oath again. 

Mr. Braser. For the record will you state your name, your home 
address, and your present position ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF RICHARD CLENDENEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
UNITED STATES SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE JU- 
VENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. CLenpeENEN. My name is Richard Clendenen. My home ad- 
dress is 1445 Ogden Street NW., Washington, D. C. My present 
position is executive director of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Beaser. You testified on the possible effects of television pro- 
grams on children at our hearings in New York. Will you briefly 
summarize your testimony at that point? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. The testimony that I presented in New York, 
which consisted of a review of the various studies and surveys that 
have been made relative to television viewing by children and its 
effects, is contained in this record and is a part of the official records 
of the subcommittee. Rather than fully reviewing that, I would like 
to hit only a few of the highlights here today. 

This inquiry into television, you will recall, Mr. Chairman, had its 
origin in the very large number of letters that the subcommittee re- 
ceived from parents complaining about this matter of blood and 
thunder on TV. The vast majority of these complaints did not relate 
to a specific program but rather usually fell into one of two broad 
categories. First of all it was felt that the amount, the total volume 
of television programs which featured or centered upon crime and 
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violence was such as to produce, at least in the opinion of many 
parents, an unhealthy and delinquency-producing climate for young 
people. 

Secondly, a large number of parents also complained about what 
we might call a lack of choice in television viewing for children. In 
other words, that the crime shows, the western shows, tend to be con- 
centrated during certain hours of the day with the result that during 
those particular hours if a child wishes to watch television, he either 
watches a blood-and-thunder program or nothing at all. 

Moving into a couple of the highlights of our report in New York 
on surveys that have been made, these surve ys show that more than 
one-half of this Nation’s children who are old enough to watch tele- 
vision are regular viewers. Indeed, surveys reveal that children of 
elementary school age, for example, spend from 22 to 27 hours per 
week before their television sets. It is of interest to note that this 
amount of time is roughly equivalent to the amount of time that those 
same youngsters would spend in the school classrooms. 

Studies also show that crime and western drama shows are heavily 
saturated with violence, and many of these programs do tend to be con- 
centrated during those hours of the day when normally we would ex- 
pect children to be viewing television. 

Finally, in terms of the testimony that I presented in New York, 
I reported that the staff was unable to locate any specific research 
whatsoever that had been specifically devoted to determining the ef 
fects upon children resulting from their viewing crime and V iolence 
on television, or for that matter the effects resulting from their viewing 
any material whatsoever on television. 

Mr. Braser. Have you since been able to discover any research that 
is going on? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. No, sir; we have not. 

In the absence of such concrete research dat: 1, Various authorities in 
the behavioral sciences have expressed their own opinions as to 
whether or not the viewing of crime and violence material on tele- 
vision is detrimental to children. It is not surprising, probably, that 
the opinions expressed are far from unanimous. On the other hand, 
among those persons who express concern that such materials could 
well be damaging to youngsters, they tend to point to four possible 
detrimental effects. 

First, they point out that violence materials are anxiety and ten- 
sion producing. The well-adjusted child may well be able to tol- 
erate the added tension that would be : acquired through viewing tele- 
vision, but the emotionally crippled or damaged youngster may have 
very little tolerance for this added tension that has been introduced 
into his life through the television set in the front room. 

No. 2 

The Cuatrman. May the Chair interrupt to ask—you referred to 
these letters received. My understanding is that these letters came 
from all parts of the Nation and in goodly numbers. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Every part of the Nation without exception, and 
in numbers running into hundreds. 

The second possible detrimental effect they point out, is that ma- 
terials presented, scenes of crime and violence, may well teach tech- 
niques of crime. 
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Three, that acts of crime and violence may provide both sugges- 
tion and a kind of support for the hostile child, leading him to imitate 
these acts in expressing his own aggression. 

No. 4, it is also feared by some that repeated exposures to scenes of 
crime and violence may well blunt and callous normal human sensl- 
tivity to and sympathy for human suffering and distress; that is, what 
the effects may be of a child seeing 5, 6, or 7 people killed each after- 
noon might be in terms of callousing his normal human sensitivity 
to that kind of human destruction, is an unknown quantity. 

In that connection I would like to read into the record a letter which 
we have received from Mr. Heman Stark, director of the California 
Youth Authority, the State agency in California which assumes re- 
sponsibility for the care and treatment of all youngsters committed 
to the State. 

The Cuairman. It will be the order of the Chair. You may proceed 
to read the letter into the record. 

Mr. CLENDENEN (reading) : 

Deak SENATOR HENDRICKSON: Following my conversation with you in San 
Francisco and subsequent to my testimony before your committee, I would like 
to call your attention to the matter of television programs featuring crime and 
violence 

It has been our observation in talking with many boys who are now coming 
before the board of the California Youth Authority that the modus operandi 
used in crimes of violence and aggressive crimes against persons has frequently 
been taken directly from a crime television program. There are, however, some 
notable exceptions such as Dragnet, Public Defender, and others that have never 
yet been named as programs from which these ideas were taken. However, we 
have had an approximate 10-percent increase in crimes against persons among 
juveniles committed to the youth authority during the last 2 years and a sub 
stantial number of them have used the television crime programs as their alibi 
for their misdeeds. 

There is no way to test this for its validity, so I can only pass it along to your 
committee for its consideration. It is the studied opinion of some of us working 
in this field that programs that fail to promote respect for law and order are 
often injurious to young persons; likewise, programs showing someone being 
knocked out in every episode tend to make that type of behavior acceptable 
on impressionable young minds. 

It would appear that some code of ethics should be worked out with the 
industry in regard to these programs, eliminating these objectionable features. 

Sincerely, 
HeMAN G. STARK. 

The Ciaran. The letter will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Beaser. Since June 5, the staff has constructed further studies. 
Would you describe to us the results of those studies ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. We have continued to make certain studies and 
analyze certain programs, and we have here today certain exhibits 
which have been prepared on the basis of these studies. I would like 
to refer, Mr. Chairman, to the large chart which appears there in the 
front of the room. This is a chart of the television programs 

The CuatrMan. You are referring to the chart on the platform ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes, sir; I am. 

This is a chart of the programs presented over the 4 Washington 
stations between the hours of 4 and 10 p. m., for the week of Septem- 
ber 12 through 18. Those programs which are marked in red are 
those which have themes or stories which are based upon and show 
crime and violence. Some of these are modern and some of them 
were western crime shows. 
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In relation to this same chart, I should point out that a certain 
amount of crime and violence—lI should not say crime, but rather vio- 
lence, does appear on some programs there which are not marked 1 
red. For example, The Big Picture. The Big Picture appears at 
8:30 on Sunday evening. That picture very frequently includes doc * 
mentary shots of battle scenes of World W ar Il. T he nh certi inky i 
you will move across the program and find the spots where ae 
or wrestling is presented, why these two certainly present a certain 
kind of human violence, 

On the other hand, these are not marked in red because they do not 
have an underlying theme of individual lawlessness. In all fairness 
I should also say, relative to this chart, that there are some red blocks 
there in which the presentation of crime or western drama would not 
fully occupy the block. ‘The most notable example of that is the Pick 
Temple Show which is presented from 4 to 5:30 p. m., on channel 9 
each weekday, Monday through Friday. You will see the full 1 hour 
and a half there is marked red. Actually, during the course of that 
presentation Pick Temple interviews youngsters who constitute his 
studio audience. He presents them with treats. So actually only 
about 1 hour of the hour and a half is consumed with the presentation 
of a western crime show of some kind or other. But we were not able 
to block out those small segments in which he would be interviewing 
youngsters. Consequently, the whole thing is shown there in red. 

Mr. Beaser. May I ask a few questions about the chart? Why did 
vou pick the week September 12 to 18? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. That was the latest possible week we could use and 
still have all of our materials ready for the date of this hearing. 

Mr. Beaser. It was set in conjunction with the date of the hearing 
rather than for any other particular reason / 

Mr. CLenpenen. That is right. 

Mr. Breaser. Why do you use the hours from 4 to 10 as so-called 
children’s viewing hours? In other words, shouldn’t children be 
asleep between the hours of 9 and 10? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. It certainly is true that many surveys that have 
been made in television use the hours 4 through 7 as the hours in which 
children might most likely be viewing TV. We use the later hours for 
a couple of different reasons. One is that surveys that have been made 
relative to the favorite TV programs of youngsters show that some of 
their favorites appear at 9, 9:30, and even later at night. 

For example, a survey was made among elementary school age chil- 
dren, and quite a few thousand children in Chic ago revealed that 
Dragnet was one of their favorite programs. Dragnet shows on our 
own chart there and comes on at 9 p. m., Thursday on channel 4. This 
same program via film will appear, for example, at 8 p. m., in Chicago 
and at 9 p. m., in San Francisco. If this is one of the youngsters’ 
favorite shows, they must be viewing television at that hour. 

There is still another factor also that led us to include the later 
hours. That is, the time differential that occurs relative to network 
presentations. In other words, a program which originates in New 
York and which begins presumably at an hour whic h would be too 
late for children’s viewing moves downward as you move westward 
across the country. That is, a program 9 o’clock in New York would 
be 8 o’clock in C hicago; 7 7 o’clock in Denver. In other words, a pro- 
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gram designed for an adult audience and originating in New York 
may well move down into the children’s hours by the time it reaches 
the west coast 

Mr. Beaser. You have colored all these the same color. There is no 
degree of intensity of the red. Is there a variation in the amount 
of violence and lawlessness shown on these programs? You have not 
differentiated it at all. Why is that? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. We did not. There certainly are variations which 
occur among these programs. For example, in the letter of Mr. Stark 
he refers to some programs which seem to be rather careful in not 
teaching techniques of crime, while others may be careless in that 
respect. 

But in the preparation of this chart we did not try to pass judg- 
ment upon what was good or bad. Rather, we marked in red any 
and all programs which have an underlying theme of lawlessness, 
crime, and which are based upon human violence. 

Mr. Braser. Don’t you think there is a reason for differentiating 
between the crime show in an urban setting and the oldtime western 
pictures / 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Not in terms of crime and violence, Mr. Beaser. 
But in terms of crimes and violence the western, the so-called oldtime 
western, is Just as laden with acts of crime and violence and brutality 
as is modern crime drama. 

Mr. Beaser. Is the purpose of this chart to indicate in any way it 
would be desirable that all crime and violence be taken off the 
networks? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I do not think so. I have referred to the opinions 
of the educators, scientists, psychologists, et cetera. As a matter of 
fact, I don’t think any of these people would try to advocate that 
all crime and violence be eliminated from television or from any 
of the other media. As a matter of fact, I think for the most part 
these authorities would concur with what is stated in the television 
code which is produced by the National Association of Radio & 
Television Broadcasters. 

May I read one short paragraph ? 

The education of children involves giving them a sense of the world at large. 
Crime, violence, and sex are a part of the world they will be called upon to 
meet, and a certain amount of proper presentation of such is helpful in orienting 
the child to his social surroundings. However, violence and illicit sex shall 
not be presented in an attractive manner nor to an extent such as will lead a 
child to believe that they play a greater part in life than they do. 

I think the experts would concur that so long as it was not over- 
done, it was not presented so as to represent that it occurs in ordinary 
life with greater regularity than it does, I think they would not raise 
any particular question if it were handled with sobriety and decorum. 

The CHarrman. The code from which you read was adopted for- 
mally by the industry; was it ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes, sir; it was. There are television outlets 
which are not members of the code, but it was adopted by those that 
are members of the National Association of Radio & Television 
Broadcasters. 

The CuatrMan. What proportion of membership is there? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I believe it is somewhat 

The CHatrMan. I am referring to membership in the industry. 
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Mr. CLENDENEN. I believe it includes somewhat more than 50 per- 
cent of the outlets. 

Mr. Beaser. You were talking about the lack of choice. Would 
you illustrate that ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Let’s take an example relative to the Washing- 
ton chart here. If we took the hours 6 to 6:30 on Thursday, channel 
4 presented during that particular 30-minute period a crime show. 
Channel 5 presented Hoppity Skippity, which is a puppet show and 
which is designed to be of particular interest to quite young children. 
Channel 7 presented the Black Phantom, which is a crime show intro- 
cluced by sis character, the Black Phantom. The first 15 minutes of 
that period on channel 9 was occupied with news; the latter with a 
film, a crime film. It was entitled Colonel March. It was a Boris 
Karloff film which took place in an oriental setting. 

In other words, during that particular period, unless a young- 
ster wanted to watch Hoppity Skippity—which he might not wish 
to do if he were older—why his only choices were among three dif- 
ferent crime shows. 

Mr. Beaser. Is this picture in Washington typical of the picture 
throughout the country / 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I have referred to these other charts. We have 
charts, each one covering 1 day, for the cities of Seattle, Denver, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Kansas City, Dallas, Atlanta, Cleveland, and 
Philadelphia. We took the same hours during each of those days 
that we covered on our Washington chart, and the particular day 
selected for each of those cities was one day in the week which is also 
covered by our Washington chart. 

Once again, as you look at this you will see that differences do exist 
between individual stations and apparently some little degree of dif- 
ference exists among cities. On the other hand, it would appear that 
at least during certain hours of the day you have both a fairly heavy 
saturation or exposure of crime and violence through these outlets, and 
in addition to that you also have the same factor of little choice 
operating during certain hours. 

In Kansas City, for example, which is the center chart in the lower 
row, between the hours of 4 and 5 represents a rather outstanding ex- 
ample of a lack of selectivity. A youngster apparently during those 
hours, except for a 30-minute period on KCMO, watched either crime, 
western, or nothing at all. 

Mr. Braser. The fact that the hours from 5 to 6 in Kansas City 
are not colored on the chart, does that indicate that those shows were 
designed for children or aimed at children or just blank ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. By no means. They are just blank. Some of 
them are shows that were designed for children. On the other hand, 
I am sure a portion of that space is probably occupied by news pro- 
grams. Once again, speaking of surveys, these surveys show that 
the news presentations have very little interest value for youngsters. 
Consequently, insofar as youngsters or a particular youngster is con- 
cerned, this space may well represent a blank, But some of these 
shows may be designed for children. Others are not. We have not 
indicated on this chart as to whether or not such is the case. 

Mr. Braser. Please continue. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Coming back to our Washington chart for a min- 
ute, I would like to say that the vast majority of those programs 
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which are marked in red are film presentations. ‘These films are rented 
by the studios from film distributors who have quite a variety of 
films for rent. Most of those that are marked in red, the majority 
of those, are western crime shows. Frankly, it is not known whether 
or not you get such a large amount of this type of show because there 
is a real demand for it, and it does have a high degree of appeal for 
youngsters on the one hand, or whether it is primarily a matter of 
economics; that such shows are relatively easy and cheap to make 
and therefore can be rented for less. We are not in a position to say. 

Mr. Braser. No one has made any studies to show whether the 
frequent showing of westerns has created a demand ¢ 

Mr. Cienpenen. No. No such research has been undertaken. It 
woes back to that. 

The staff of the subcommittee reviewed the shows presented on our 
Washington chart for the week of September 12-18. After reviewing 
these on television sets—— 

The Cuairman. Would that be a typical week ¢ 

Mr. CLenpeNEN. Yes, sir. We believe it to be typical. We did a 
dry run on two different earlier periods for Washington. On the 
basis of those dry runs, we believe this represents a fairly typical 
week, 

After watching these programs on television, we asked for and pro- 
ceeded to secure from studios and from distributors a certain num- 
ber of films for further review by the subcommittee’s staff. In viewing 
these individual films as well as looking at the total picture for the 
week of September 12 through 18, we gave particular regard to the 
Television Code in that viewing. In other words, we were interested 
in knowing to what extent does this week’s program in Washington, 
DD. C., seem to more or less conform with what is outlined in the code 
of the television industry itself. 

Mr. Braser. Would you tell us a bit about that, what is in the code 
and what you are judging the programs by 4 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes. I would like to read a few excerpts from 
the code itself to show just exactly what we were being guided by 
more or less in our viewing. I would like to—— 

The Chatman. At this point the Chair will rule that the code will 
be made a part of the official record of the subcommittee, the entire 
code. 

(The document referred to is marked “Exhibit No. 3” and appears 
on page 45.) 

Mr. CLenpenen. I would like to read one paragraph of the pre- 
amble which has more or less to do with the particular responsibility 
television recognizes it exercises in relation to child viewers. 

Television and all who participate in it are jointly responsible to the American 
public for the special needs of children, for community responsibility, for the 
advancement of education and culture, for the acceptability of programed mate- 
rials chosen, for decency and decorum in production, and for propriety in adver- 
tising. This responsibility cannot be discharged by any given group of programs 
but can be discharged only through the highest standards of respect for the 
American home applied (> every moment of every program presented by tele- 
VISLON. 

Because we are concerned here particularly with crime and violence, 
| would like to read three other excerpts from the code. Among the 
items listed under “Acceptability of program material” is the follow- 
ing that has to do with crime and violence. 
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The Cuairnman. What pages are you re ading from / 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I am reading from page 3 at the moment, and it is 
the item S along the left-hand margin. 

The use of horror for its own sake will be eliminated. The use of visual or oral 
effects which would shock or alarm the viewer and the detailed presentation of 
brutality or physical agony by sight or by sound are not permissible. 

I have already read the item about crime being a part of the normal 
world and some presentation of it consistent with reality would be 
acceptable, but it goes on to say: 

It is not enough that only those programs which are intended for viewing by 
young children shall be suitable to the young and immature. Television is 
responsible for insuring that programs of all sorts which occur during the times 
of day when children may normally be expected to have the opportunity of 
viewing television shall exercise care in the following regards: 

(a) In affording opportunities for cultural growth as well as wholesome 
entertainment. 

Then I will drop down to get into the crime and violence specifically. 


(d) In eliminating reference to kidnaping of children or threats of kidnaping ; 

(e) In avoiding material which is excessively violent and which would create 
morbid suspense or other undesirable reactions in children; and 

(f) In exercising particular restraint and care in crime or mystery episodes 
involving children or minors. 

It was against that kind of a general background or frame of ref- 
erence that we did our viewing of the programs presented here in 
Washington during the week of September 12 through 18. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Clendenen, while we are dee ling with the code, 
to what extent is this code enforced and how ? 

Mr. CLenDENEN. The code is dependent for its enforcement upon 
the voluntary cooperation or observance of the document by the indi- 
vidual outlets involved. In other words, there is no provision for the 
enforcement of the code in terms of any previewing of program mate- 
rial. The National Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters 1s dependent upon the willingness and the cooperation of the 
individual subscriber to the code to live up to its provisions. 

The CrarrMan. In other words, at this point this is merely a 
prayerful hope? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes, sir. It should be said that in the event that 
some outlet persistently and flagrantly violates the code, this is called 
repeatedly to the attention of the national association. Then the 
privilege of showing the seal of the code can be taken away from that 
partic ular station or outlet. 

The CHairmMan. The industry has no control such as, for example, 
baseball and other industries of a like nature which are under a ezar. 
Ll use the word “czar” because that is a commonly accepted term of the 
policing age. This industry has no such agency / 

Mr. CLENDENEN. That is correct, sir. There are no sanctions in 
the sense that prevails in the motion picture industry wherein any 
subscriber to the code agrees to pay a $25,000 fine in the case he re- 
leases a picture that does have the seal of approval by what was 
formerly known as the Breen office. In this particular office there are 
no sanctions of this kind which might provide any kind of bite in 
terms of efforts to enforce the code. 
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Mr. Braser. You did say that the industry could take away the right 
of a station to display the seal ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Braser. Do you know whether the code authority has ever done 
that ¢ 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Not to my knowledge. 

On the basis of the films we secured, and I should say the studios 
and distributors were most cooperative in this respect in providing us 
with the materials we needed, we have prepared here today a film for 
presentation. What we have to show is a composite of scenes or acts 
of violence, and these represent only a very small semple of the acts of 
crime and violence that were actually presented here in Washington 
over the four stations during the week we did our viewing. 

Our purpose in presenting this is to show the kinds of violence, the 
kinds of acts, the types of violence, to which youngsters were exposed 
and are being exposed in large measure not only in this community 
but in other communities as well. 

Mr. Braser. In reviewing these movies did you take out from them 
and will you present every bit of violence or only part of violence in 
that particular picture ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. No. Wedid not take out nearly all of the violence. 
Even though we started to take out only a small amount of it, we 
ended up on the basis of five films with far more material than we had 
time to present here this morning. In other words, we used only 5 
films out of the dozens of films that were presented, and out of tess 
5 films we pulled only 3 or 4 incidents. 

I would call your attention once again, Mr. Chairman, as you watch 
this film presentation to this bac kground with particular reference to 
what the code has to say about the presentation and the treatment of 
the amount of crime and violence that would be consistent with the 
code and the responsibility for the industry relative to children. 

The first scenes we have to present here today were taken from a 
film presented on channel 4 between 6 and 6:45 p. m., on Monday, 
September 13. This is a Hopalong Cassidy film. The story behind 
this Hopalong Cassidy film is that he is asked by the Texas Rangers 
to join a rustling gang, engaged in large scale rustling oper: ations. 
The very first scene shows the shooting of a Texas Ranger by a member 
of the rustler gang, and that is follow ed by the shooting of the member 
of the outlaw or rustler gang by Hopalong Cassidy who chances upon 
the scene. As Hopalong C assidy shoots the rustler, you will note the 
rustler is standing there with a revolver in his hand about to dispatch 
the wounded ranger. 

(Showing of film.) 

Mr. CLenpeneNn. The rustler gang proceeds to learn Hoppy’s true 
identity and kidnaps a friend of his and a small crippled gin to hold 
as hostages. Hoppy secures their release by surrendering himself to 
the leader of the outlaw gang. Later he is able to physically over- 
power the leader of the outlaw gang, but he is wounded, shot. In this 
scene you will see the struggle for the gun and then later Hoppy’s 
slowly losing consciousness as the blood drips from the wound in his 
leg. 

(Showing of film.) 

Mr. Beaser. How does that end? 
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Mr. CLenpenen. Like all of the Hopalong Cassidy films. Help does 
arrive in time in the form of the Texas Rangers and law and justice 
triumph. 

I would like to just call your attention particularly to one thing I 
mentioned that wasn’t shown in the film. That is, this did include 
the kidnapping of a child. I say that with specific relation to what 
I have already read from the code. 

The next scenes we have to present here were taken from a movie 
entitled “River Patrol,” which was shown on channel 5 on Wednesday, 
September 15, from 8 to 8:30 p.m. This film portrays the struggle 
of law enforcement officials in England to break up the operations of 
a large-scale smuggling operation. The first shot shows the meeting 
between two of the smugglers, one of whom has a cargo of nylon 
stockings to offer the other. However, the prospective buyer suspects 
the seller of being a police informer and strangles him. A seaman 
who just happens to walk in on the scene is also presumably murdered. 

(Showing of film.) 

Mr. Beaser. I notice two things there as compared with the code. 
Is there something in the code about the method of committing crimes 
not being shown ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes, sir; there is. As appears on page 3 of the 
code in item R: 

The presentation of techniques of crime in such detail as to invite imitation 
shall be avoided. 

Mr. Beaser. That last shriek of the man as the knife went into him 
seemed to be not in keeping with section S of the same page, the use of 
visual or oral effects which would shock or alarm the viewer. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. That is correct. There certainly would be some 
question as to whether or not this was in conformity with what was 
stated in the code. 

Later on in this same film a police officer by the name of Robbie—— 

The Cuatrman. Before you go into that, were the producers of this 
program subscribers to the code? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. The outlet, the station presenting the program, 
was a subscriber of the code. 

The CuatrMan. So this is one clear case where the code is not work- 
ing at all? 

Mr. Cienvenen. That would seem to be quite true. 

Later in this same film a police officer by the name of Robbie suc- 
ceeds in joining the onshore smuggling gang. However, his identity 
is then learned by the gang. He is finally overpowered in a fight 
between himself and the gang leader. He is tied up. It is the plan 
of the gang to get rid of him by sinking him into the bay. 

This next scene we show opens up as the leader of the smuggler gang 
comes into the warehouse where Robbie is lying tied and bound. He 
is carrying weights to attach to his hands and feet in order to sink 
him into the bay. A fight ensues then in the warehouse. I would 
like to call your attention to 1 or 2 items such as the scene you will 
see where the smuggler is tramping on Robbie’s hand during a part 
of the fight that takes place on a stairway. The scene ends with the 
arrival of police car and the police having been tipped off to Robbie’s 
predicament. 

(Showing of film.) 
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Mr. Beaser. This was all from one half hour show ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes. 

Let me check that to be absolutely sure. Yes, this was an 8 to 8:30 
presentation. 

Mr. Beaser. In making this selection you eliminated other shots of 
violence ¢ 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Oh, yes, a good many other shots of violence. 

Our next scenes were taken from a es entitled “The Flame of the 
West.” This isa western presented on Pick Temple’s program. That 
appears on channel 9, and this areas film was shown on Monday, 
September 13, from 4 to 5:30 p.m. This movie deals with the efforts 
of a newly appointed marshal, backed by a local doctor, to clear up a 
very rough and tough frontier town. Much of the trouble and dis- 
order in this town is centered in a large, wide-open saloon. 

Our first scene depicts a fight in that saloon, a fight deliberately 
provoked by the woman who w vill be seen st: anding by the bar—an old- 
time counterpart of our modern “B” girl, I gather. The scene closes 
with the arrival of the marshal who arrests two men and succeeds in 
putting an end to the brawl. 

(Showing of film.) 

Mr. CLrenpenen. The marshal in this particular scene finally sue- 
ceeds in getting an injunction closing the saloon, but he is ambushed 
and killed on his way to serve it. After the marshal’s death, the 
doctor takes out his own guns and takes on the job of serving the 
injunction. He succeeds in making the service, although he kills 4 
men in the process, or shoots 4 men in the process, 

Our next scene shows the doctor serving the injunction. 

(Showing of film.) 

The Cuairman. The Chair will have to ask for quiet in the hearing 
room. 

Mr. Braser. Did you want to make any comment on this in con- 
nection with the comparison of the code, or do you want the picture 
to spe ak for itself? 

Mr, CLENDENEN. I have no particular comment to make. 

Mr. Beaser. You may proceed. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Our next scenes are taken from a film which was 
presented as a serial; that is, consecutive parts of it were shown on 
successive days on channel 7 at 6 p.m., from Monday through Friday. 
The program itself is entitled “The Black Phantom,” and this is a 
character created to introduce the film and give some continuity to the 
program. 

The movie is entitled “The Crimson Ghost” and is particularly 
loaded with scenes of violence. That is, we could have shown almost 
the entire film and shown nothing other than acts of crime and vio- 
lence. The story behind this particular movie is a little involved, as 
many of them are. It has to do with the efforts of a college professor 
who is also the Crimson Ghost to sell a machine described as a cyclo- 
tron, and presumably it will neutralize the electricity in anything 
toward which it is aimed, his efforts to sell that machine to a foreign 
government, 

There is a young criminologist who has a young lady for an assist- 
ant who fights to prevent the Crimson Ghost from carrying out this 
plan. Our first scene shows a fight in the warehouse involving the 
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Crimson Ghost and a member of his gang against the young criminol- 

ogist and his assistant. The man in the truck who plunges into the 
sea isalsoa colleague of the young criminologist. The scene ends with 
the flight of the Crimson Ghost, whose real identity is still unknown 
to the young criminologist. 

Sages film. ) 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Our next scene is from the same movie, and it fol- 
lows the efforts of the young criminologist who secures the services 
of an eminent detective to help him find out who the Crimson Ghost 
really is. The Crimson Ghost learns of these plans, has the detective 
waylaid and substitutes a member of his own gang to pose as the de- 
tective. The young criminologist learns that he is an impostor and a 
fight ensues in the laboratory between the impostor, who is a member 
of the Crimson Ghost gang, and the young criminologist. 

Also, in order to understand this next scene, you have to know each 
member of the Crimson Ghost gang wears a metallic collar. This col- 
lar conceals a microphone which enables the Crimson Ghost to hear 
both everything that the gang member says and everything that is said 
toany one of the gang members. This same metallic collar is equipped 
with a device which enables the Crimson Ghost to electrocute any mem; 
her of the gang at will simply by pressing a button and performing 
the execution by remote control. 

This scene shows the fight and then the execution by electrocution of 
the gang member, 

(Showing of film.) 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Now our next scenes are also from the same movie, 
and these take place in the young criminologist’s apartment. The 
young criminologist pretends that he has invented a machine which 
will neutralize this cyclotron, and he has plans for the same hidden 


tway somewhere in his apartment. The Crimson Ghost dispatches 
two of his gang members to try to get the plans. They arrive, find the 


young lady assistant there. They try to force her to reveal the hiding 
place of the plans first by twisting her arm and then by crushing her 
hand in a bureau drawer. The young criminologist later arrives, as 
you will see. There is a fight between the three members. One of the 
wang members flees. The other fin: ally is knocked through the window, 
and you will see him as he falls to his death on the pavement below 

(Showing of film.) 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Now, the last movie, the last of the five movies 
from which we have taken scenes, was a Footlight Theater presenta- 
tion which occurred from 6 to 6:45 p. m. on Wednesday, September 
15. This film, as later viewed in our office, was a little more than an 
hour long but was cut by deleting some of its less exciting scenes in 
order to fit into the 45-minute spot available for it. 

I might add at that point that this cutting process is one that very 
frequently occurs in order to get a film down within the time limi- 
tations available of a television presentation. 

Mr. Beaser. You say they cut out, in order to get it within the time 
limit, the less exciting scenes? 

Mr, CLenpeneN. That is right. They usually retain scenes of 
shooting and violence and great moment. For example, in this par- 
ticular film there was quite a nice long scene in the film, as we later 
viewed it in its entirety, of a dance that ‘took place in this western town. 
As we viewed that same film on TV, that was completely deleted. 
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Mr. Beaser. In other words, the picture presented of the Old West 
for the kids is one of violence without any of the good customs and 
traditions of the West? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. That tends to be so. That is what you get, a more 
intense concentration of fighting, of violence, and a deletion of some 
of the milder things that might well have portrayed some of the more 
desirable features of the Old West in America. 

Mr. Braser. What happens, then, is the total effect on the child is 
to increase the tension by taking out those scenes which were set in 
to relieve the child’s tension; is that right? 

Mr. CLeNnDENEN. That is correct. Certainly the types of materials 
that might give the youngsters a chance to sit back in their chair and 
relax a moment tend to have been deleted from many of the films 
after they are cut for TV presentation. 

This is a film entitled “Devil Riders.” It is a western show which 
centers around the efforts of an outlaw gang to so disrupt the operations 
of the pony express as to secure the Government contract for this serv- 
ice, which is presently held by the hero. Involved in the story, also, 
of course, is a heroine whose father operates a stage line. 

Our first scene shows the shooting of the heroine’s father as he 
comes out on the porch of the dancehall to confer with the hero. The 
object of this ambush is to try to lay blame for the shooting upon the 
hero. 

Mr. Beaser. This is the dancing that was cut? 

Mr. CLenpENEN. Yes. This is the dance hall from which the danc- 
ing was cut in the picture. 

(Showing of film.) 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Our next scene shows a fight which takes place 
after the hero assumes responsibility for the management of his 
prospective father-in-law’s stage line. The drivers have refused to 
go to work, and this fight takes place between the hero and the drivers 
upon their refusal. 

(Showing of film.) 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Our next two scenes are, of course, from this same 
movie, and they have to do with the efforts of the outlaw gang to dis- 
rupt both the pony express and the stagecoach business. The first 
scene shows an attack upon a pony-express station, the killing of the 
operator of the pony-express station, and the burning of the express 
station with the body of the operator inside. The second scene shows 
the dynamiting of a cliff which buries a number of workmen who are 
repairing the stage road, burying them alive. 

(Showing of film.) 

Mr. CLENDENEN. The next two shots show first the holdup of the 
hero as he is riding pony express with a large amount of gold in his 

saddlebags. The hero succeeds in killing the man who held him up 
but then forces this man’s colleague to take the saddlebags and take 
them into town to the office of the lawyer who is a power in the out- 
law gang and who directed him to stage the holdup. The hero then 
trails him into town, catches the lawyer with the saddlebags. The 
second scene shows the fight in the lawyer’s office. 

(Showing of film.) 

Mr. CienpeneN. We have included our final scene only because 
it is so typical of the type of final roundups that occur in westerns. 
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It is the final roundup of the outlaw gang after they have been pursued 
by a posse into the badlands. 

(Showing of film.) 

Mr. Braser. One scene in that caused me to ask you a question about 
certain charges made and letters received by us from parents. That 
relates to the manner in which law-enforcement officers are depicted 
in television shows. Have you in your screening noticed anything 
about how lawyers and judges and law -enforcement officers generally 
are depicted ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes. It was not possible for us to bring out any- 
thing particularly in terms of these five films. On the other hand, 
it can os stated generally that with considerable frequency in — 
shows law-enforcement officials are at the very least presented a 
incompetent and many times also as grossly corrupt. This is not an 
invariable rule. On the other hand, it is something that occurs with 
a great deal of frequency. 

The CuarrMan. But it is typical, is it not? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Of many of the programs presented; yes, Senator. 

May I add to that, one item in the code says: 

Law enforcement shall be upheld and the officers of the law are to be portrayed 
with respect and dignity. 

The Cuatrman. Again there, was the station televising this last 
film a subscriber to the code? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. The station showing the program was a subscriber. 

Mr. Braser. It has been said it is all right to show crime and vio- 
lence and lawlessness so long as you get a message across that crime 
does not pay. On this board here we have a couple of shows that are 
sponsored by commercial outfits but with the backing of the American 
Bar Association. I talk about Public Defender, and Justice. There 
are other shows that haven’t got that sponsorship but say they are 
sending a message out to the children. Do you have any comment to 
make on those kind of shows? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. My comment would be this: (a) There are a cer- 
tain number of programs, such as Dragnet, that apparently are rather 

careful in terms of how they handle and present crime. On the other 
hand, I don’t think that a program could be evaluated in terms of 
whether or not it purports to have a message regarding the undesira- 
bility of law violations for children. The reason I say this is not 
because such a message is undesirable but rather because 1f a program 
presents crime in an attractive manner—in other words, if the people 
who are the violators, the lawbreakers, run around in big automobiles 
and live at swank, luxurious hotels, and enjoy all of the luxuries, and 
at. some remote point get tangled up with the law and are either killed 
or sent to prison, it is my fee ling that the message that such a presenta- 
tion purports to present 13 somehow or other lost in the telling. 

Therefore, I would say that merely because a film purports, or a 
program purports to present such a message to youngsters, it does not 
necessarily mean it thereby decomes a desirable kind of program inso- 
far as the treatment of crime is concerned. 

Mr. Beraser. It has also been said that westerns such as we have 
seen this morning are not harmful for kids, despite the quantity of 
them, because the kids know it is all make-believe and fun. The hero 
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will come back next evening and ride again. Have you any comment 
to =o on that? 

Mr. CLenpenen. My comment, I think, would be twofold. First of 
all, I think our presentation here today was of interest in the light of 
your earlier question, “Was there a difference between modern and 
western crime shows?” and I think the film here today would show 
the same kinds of acts more or less run through both of them. A man 
is just as dead killed in a western show as he is on a modern crime 
show. 

Relative to the question, “Do youngsters realize this is all fantasy 
and it has no meaning for them?” once again we are up against a lack 
of research. On the other hand, pictures that have been taken—and I 
am sure you may have seen some of the pictures using infrared light 
in motion-picture theaters during the presentation of movies—even 
though the youngsters know these movies represent a fantasy life, 
certainly reveal a great deal of tension, excitement, even a great 
anxiety on the part of the child viewers. 

Mr. Braser. You have concentrated this morning on crime, vio 
lence, and lawlessness on television. We have also received some com- 
ment about the amount of sexual stimulation received by children 
from television. Did you go into that at all in your statf work ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. We did not go into that. Actually, it was of inter- 
est to us that during the time we were preparing this chart we did 
receive several letters that complained specifically about a program 
that was presented, I believe it was on channel 4, “Max Liebman 
Presents.” It was a Betty Hutton show. We did receive several let- 
ters that complained about this show because apparently some parents 
felt this did contain material that would provide undesirable sex 
stimulation for kids. 

Mr. Braser. But the staff as yet has not gone into that question ? 

Mr. CLrenpenen. No. We restricted our attention to crime and 
violence. 

Mr. Beaser. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Clendenen, in your earlier testimony you re- 
ferred toa complete lac k of research as to the effect of these showings 
upon children. To what extent did you inquire to determine that lack 
of research ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. We first of all began with the Library of Congress 
and asked them to prepare a list for us of all written materials they 
could possibly locate having to do with this subject. We also con- 
sulted the other standard biographies in this field; in other words, a 
text having to do with criminology or having to do with the psycholog- 
ical development of children, very freque ntly contained bibliogr: aphies 
of works that might have some bearing. We reviewed and screened 
all such works that we were able to locate. 

The Carman. Did you make inquiry from the members of the 
industry itself as to what they were doing ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. A thorough i inquiry ? 

Mr. CLenpenen. We asked the question with both network people 
as Well as people in the National Association of Radio and Television 
roadcasters, Senator. 

The Cuairman. What response did you get in each case? 
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Mr. CLENDENEN. There is no such research going on. Actually, it 
would seem at this moment that the research that 1s being carried on 
within and by the television industry itself is more likely to be related 
to marketing, ascertaining the number of viewers in relation to the 
estab] ishme nt of advertising rates, and that sort of thing. 

The Cuatrman. Do you feel if the industry established a research 
branch to make a study of the effect of these showings on children it 
would be a good thing for the country ¢ 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes; I do. If we could take an analogy, I don't 
believe that the manufacturer of, say, some particular kind of a food 
for children would be justified in putting it out on the basis that no 
one was able to prove on the basis of concrete research it was harmful. 
It seems to me that the manufacturer of the food himself should bear 
some responsibility for learning whether or not this food might have 
a certain harmful effect upon the consumers. 

The CHuairMaAn. — is the point I was trying to make. 

Mr. Clendenen, we have this code here. Does the Federal Com 
MiuniCc — ( ‘omtaiseion take any active part in enforcing this code ¢ 

Mr. CLENDENEN. No, si r; no active part. The FCC is scheduled to 
ee in the course of this hearing. They do review the matter of 
license applications and applications for renewals of licenses. Now 
in the event, it is my understanding, that some group has registered 
something fairly substantial in the way of complaints regarding the 
programing of a particular television station, that that may well raise 
some question the next time that station's license comes up for renewal. 
On the other hand, I believe that they do not feel that they bear or take 
any clirect responsibility f for the enforcement of the code. 

The Cuamman. Why could not this whole industry be policed 
through the Federal Communications Commission? Isn’t that the 
appropriate agency of Government to remove any of these doubts 
that are giving us concern this morning? 

Mr. CLeENDENEN. Certainly we could feel that inasmuch as the 
stations are utilizing what we assume represents a public utility, some- 
thing in which the pub hie has a legitimate interest concerning respon- 
sibility, that the FCC mug well be able to do something concretely 
relative to the content of television progr: ining. W hether or not it 
could really assume responsibility for the policing of the industry, I 
am not sufficie ntly well aware of what would be required i in the way 
of manpower or authorization to take a position fully in one direction 
or the othe ) 

The Cuarrman. Of your own personal knowledge, have you ever 
known the Federal Communications Commission to conduct a public 
hearing for the purpose of looking into the tone and character of these 
shows such as we have seen this morning 

Mr, CLENDENEN. To my personal knowledge, insofar as looking into 
the content of program is concerned, I know of no such instance. 

The Cuatrman. You say the Federal Communications Commission 
will have a witness here in the course of these hearings, or witnesses ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes, sir; they will. 

The CuHarrman. We will ascertain those facts from those witnesses. 

The Chair has no more questions, I want to thank you for your 
testimony here this morning. It was enlightening. 

Call the next witness. 
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Mr. Braser. Before calling the next witness, may I ask that the film 
presented here be made a part of the file / 

The Cuarmman. It will be. 

(The film presented was marked “Exhibit No. 6” and is on file with 
the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Beaser. Mr. John Hayes. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Hayes is not present. I was designated to take his 
pl: ice, 
The Cuatrman. While Mr. Jones is making his appearance, the 
Chair might observe it is very comforting to have some peace and 
quiet in the hearing room. 

Mr. Jones, we have been swearing all witnesses except members of 
the clergy. We do not think it is necessary to swear them. 

Do you swear the testimony you are about to give before this 
subcommittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 

truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Jones. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MERLE S. JONES, VICE PRESIDENT, CBS TELEVISION 
OWNED STATIONS AND GENERAL SERVICES 


The Cramman,. State your full name and address and occupation 
for the record, please. 

Mr. Jones. My name is Merle Jones. My resident address is 36 
Sutton Place South, New York City. I am vice president of CBS 
Television in charge of owned stations and general services. 

The CuatrMan. Counsel, you may proce eed to examine Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Beaser. You have no statement ? 

Mr. Jones. I have a prepared statement that I would like to read 
if I may. 

The CHatrMan. You may have that permission. You may present 
your testimony in any manner you choose. 

Mr. Jones. My name is Merle Jones. I am vice president of owned 
stations and general services of CBS Television, a division of Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, Inc. Since the testimony to be presented 
here in response to your invitation will relate primarily to depart- 
ments that report directly to me, Mr. Jack L. Van Volkenburg, presi- 
dent of CBS Television, to whom the invitation was originally 
addressed, suggested that I might appear in his behalf. Your sub- 
committee was good enough to accept his suggestion, for which Mr. 
Van Volkenburg requested that I express his thanks. 

Mr. Jones. It is our understanding that this subcommittee is 
engaged in the extremely important, vital, but complex problem of 
determining the extent and causes of, and factors contributing to, 
juvenile delinquency. The aspect of your inquiry, to which I have 
been invited to address myself, is the relationship, if any, of television 
to juvenile delinquency. 

We at CBS television share the deep concern felt by parents regard- 
ing juvenile delinquency and the tragic spiritual and material waste 
that it represents. 

We share this concern with the problems of delinquency, not only 
as parents—as most of us are—but also because we are deeply con- 
scious of our continuing responsibility to operate in the public interest. 
I therefore wish to state, at the outset, that we can assure you of our 
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continuing interest in, and sincere cooperation with, all agencies and 
individuals who devote themselves to the objective and scientific 
pursuit of the truth in this matter. 

The crux of the matter, as I see it, is one of cause and effect. 
Juvenile delinquency is the effect. The question is whether the degree 
to which crime and violence appears in television programs is “the 
cause or whether it is demonstrably one of several significant causes, 
or whether in fact it is a cause at all. 

Dr. Gerhart Wiebe, a research psychologist on the CBS staff, is 
present today and will be happy to answer questions which fall in 
his field of experience. He has made a study of available scientific 
evidence and of expert opinion among psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
other social scientists concerning this problem. This study leads him 
to conclude that television programs do not cause juvenile delinquency, 
nor do they constitute one of several significant causes. He has found 
no generally acce pted psychiatric opinion or definitive research that 
indicates that television is a significant cause of delinquency y. 

Consider, first, a few examples of expert opinion. The Science 
News Letter for June 5, 1954, reports statements by Dr. Franklin 
Fearing, professor of psychology at the University of California, as 
follows: 

A child’s preference for violent TV programs may be an indication that he 
is not getting along well with his playmates. He turns to such programs because 
they momentarily help him to overcome his feeling of social inadequacy. His 
search for excitement or thrills may involve nothing more than a harmless, 
even healthy, safety-valve response. In general, TV programs and movies tend 
to reflect existing attitudes in our culture rather than create new ones. 

The late Dr. A. A. Brill, who was certainly among the most eminent 
of American psychiatrists, wrote the following some years ago: 

I never saw a delinquent affected by anything but himself innately. Any child 
who goes wrong, goes wrong because of his constitutional makeup or lack of home- 
life. Movies can’t make a child inherently bad if he’s not bad to start with. 

Although Dr. Brill’s statement does not refer specifically to tele- 
vision programs, it is included here because it indicates, we believe, the 
preponderant point of view among medical and psychological scien- 
tists on the general and long-standing question of whether particular 
mass communications cause delinquency. The point has been raised 
with regard to movies, radio, and television. The preponderance of 
expert opinion appears to be the same in all instances, namely, that if 
the content of one of these media appears to cause delinquency, you 
may be certain that the delinquent was intensely predisposed toward 
his antisocial behavior, and that the particular mass communication 
in question only served as the occasion for behavior which might other- 
wise have been touched off by numerous other aspects of the environ- 
ment. 

Writing several years ago for Harpers Magazine, May 1948, Mr. 
Robert E. Coulsen, assistant State’s attorney in Illinois, in charge of 
juvenile offenders, commented on this point as follows: 

Donald GN in our city attended the motion picture Dillinger and later that 
week committed a burglary. It would be easy to blame the burglary on the 
movie. But during that same week we had 4 other kid burglars who had not 
seen the movie, and I learned that over 500 kids had seen the picture. Did the 
movie cause the burglary? Wasn’t there some other factor which loaded the 


evil projectile, and for which the movie was only part of the pressure on the 
trigger? If Donald hadn’t seen the movie he might have read some fairy stories 
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and tried to push some friend into the furnace, or he might have read the Bible 
and learned of several ways to kill his brother. Shouldn’t we look to the load- 
ing factors rather than the trigger cause? Once the mechanism is loaded and 
prepared for firing, any device—the falling of a leaf or the excitement of a home 
run—might set off the charge. 

The impracticality of attempting to clear the environment of all 
trigger points is readily apparent. 

Dr. Wiebe’s examination of available research leads him to believe 
that this point of view is generally accepted by those who have studied 
the problem most thoroughly. For example, the authoritative volume 
entitled “Searchlights on De ‘linquency”,: edited by Dr. K. R. Eissler 
and containing contributions by some 36 leading scientists in this field, 
does not devote even one of its chapters to the mass media. 

In confirmation of the experts quoted above, we wish to invite your 
special attention to the rigidly controlled research conducted over a 
period of 10 years by Drs. Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck of the Har- 
vard School of Law. 

This is one of the few studies on the causes of delinquency that have 
been set up and conducted with rigid scientific controls. Five hun- 
dred delinquents were carefully matched with 500 nondelinquents 
who were comparable in terms of age and intelligence, who lived in 
comparable surroundings and came from comparable economic and 
ethnic backgrounds. These thousand boys, their parents, their 
brothers, and sisters, and even more distant relatives, were studied 
over a period of years by teams of scientists, including psychiatrists, 
psychologists, physicians, anthropologists, and social workers. The 
study was cooperatively financed by some dozen different philan- 
thropic foundations, and reflects the thinking, guidance, and approval 
in its various stages, of literally hundreds of business leaders, law 
enforcement and parole officers, scholars, religious leaders, and mem- 
bers of the legal profession, in addition to the specialists mentioned 
earlier. 

The study is reported in detail in a volume entitled “Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency” by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. It is one 
of the Harvard Law School studies in criminology, and was published 
in 1950 by the Commonwealth Fund. 

In the interest of time I will mention only the major eng 
namely, that the basic causes of delinquent behavior appear to lie 
in faulty child-parent relationships during the first 6 or 8 years of 
the child’s life. 

Again the authors of this monumental study find it unnecessary 
even to discuss the role of mass media as a possible cause of juvenile 
delinquency. 

We know of no research study conducted with similar care and 
scientific rigor that refutes, or even tends to refute, the findings of 
the Glueck study. 

However, our belief that television is not a significant cause of de- 
linquency certainly does not mean that we are indifferent to our 
responsibilities on programing. On the contrary, we are actively 
concerned with and constantly alert to assure a properly balanced 
program schedule of entertainment, information, and education while 
observing the rules of good taste and moderation. 
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We derive our idea of balance, in the true democratic fashion, from 
the tastes of the American people; providing most of what most peo- 
ple prefer, but providing also what we believe is a creditable roster 
of programs for those of specially discriminating tastes. Our sincere 
hope is that public response to these latter programs will justify a 
steadily increasing number of them. 

An editorial on the American Cultural Explosion, appearing in 
the October 18, 1954, edition of Life magazine, paid tribute to CBS 
in the following language: 

All of which is by way of taking our hat off to two of the seminal forces of 
this cultural flowering—New York's Philharmonic Orchestra, and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System—on the 25th anniversary of CBS’s Sunday afternoon 
broadcasts of the Philharmonic. In those 25 years the audience has grown until 
as many us 11.8 million different listeners hear the orchestra in a single month, 
and on a single Sunday afternoon more people hear a single broadcast than the 
total of all those who have heard the Philharmonic in person during its 112-year 
history. These broadcasts, along with those which Arturo Toscanini began with 
NBC's own symphony in 1987, have done as much as anything to create the 
tremendous and still growing United States demand for classical music. All of 
them can be justly proud of that, and the United States can be proud as well 
as grateful. 

We see ourselves, however, as servants, not as dictators of public 
taste, and we do not hold ourselves forth as either wishing to or being 
qualified to encroach on the prerogatives of parents or teachers. 

As to the portrayal of violence, it is an important part of our his- 
try, our folklore, our traditions, and of the American people’s current 
taste in entertainment. It has been said that if William Shakespeare 
were writing today he could not get some of his plays past the CBS 
television editing department. This observation is not as farfetched 
as it sounds. IT wonder whether those who attach great importance to 
counting acts of violence have tried their technique on the Shake- 
speare tragedies—King Lear, Macbeth, or Hamlet, or even Romeo and 
Juliet, for example. 

Admittedly, Shakespeare is not for young children. So let us try 
some of the same unimaginatively rigid tests, used by some of our 
critics, on traditional and classic children’s literature. Count the 
number of acts of violence or threatened acts of violence in Mother 
Goose, or imagine for 2 moment that you are responsible for accepting 
or rejecting television scripts, and are called upon to decide on a script 
idea which is summarized as follows: 

A juvenile delinquent who is disobedient to his improverished and 
widowed mother, squanders what little she has, and becomes involved 
in a series of criminal acts and narrow escapes. The story reaches its 
climax when the mother knowingly provides her delinquent son with a 
murder weapon with which he kills his pursuer—a terrifying monster. 
The mother and son then live in comfort on the proceeds of the son’s 
robberies. 

How about this theme for a children’s program? Would you accept 
it? Itisa synopsis of Jack and the Beanstalk. 

Although these references to Shakespeare and Jack are made in a 
light vein, perhaps you will agree that they are not totally without 
relevance. ‘The question under discussion is a perplexing one. The 
temptation to reach for a simple and plausible answer is great. But 
the problem won't be solved that way. 

Although we do not believe that there is any significant causal con- 
nection between television programs and juvenile delinquency, we 
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nevertheless recognize that each broadcaster has a definite responsi- 
bility to the public in the area of program content and production. 

We believe that CBS television has discharged and is discharging 
this responsibility. 

However, before discussing our approach to the problem of program 
content and production, let me take a few minutes to explain the three 
program areas in which CBS television operates. These areas are 
network programs, local programs, and film syndication. 

First, network programing. In terms of source there are two types 
of network programs which may appear on your television set. One 
type of program is the CBS television program and the other type is 
what is known as the outside package. 

The CBS television program is produc ed by or in association with 
CBS television for broadcast on CBS television facilities. The out- 
aa package program is not produced by CBS television but, rather, 
is produced by an organization other than CBS television for an 
adketinins agency on behalf of the agency’s client, for broadcast 
under such client's sponsorship over C ‘BS ‘television or such other 
facilities as the agency or the client may select. 

The second area of programing is local rather than network. CBS 
owns and operates three television stations—KNXT in Los Angeles, 
Calif.; WBBM-TV in Chicago, Ill.; and WCBS-TV in New York 
City, N. Y., where the local programing, which may be either station- 
package programs or outside-package programs, is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the local station manager who determines, within the 
framework of our general policies, what local programs he will broad- 

cast and their nature and content. 

I should distinguish at this point between these 3 stations owned 
by CBS, on 1 hand, and stations not owned but affiliated with the 
CBS televi ision network. In the case of affiliated stations, CBS tele- 

vision exercises no supervision whatsoever over local programing. 
Indeed it would be contrary to FCC regulations for us to do so. 

The third area of programing is that of film syndication, that is, 
the distribution and licensing to individual stations and advertisers 
throughout the country of programs which have been produced and 
recorded on film. CBS Television Film Sales, Inc., is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of CBS and is engaged in this business. As such it is a 
source of local programing for television stations throughout the 
country. <A list of the programs presently being syndicated by CBS 
Television Film Sales, Inc., and a brief description of each, appears 
in this document, which I am submitting to the committee herewith. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


CBS TELEVISION Fitm Sates, INc., SYNDICATED PROGRAMS 


1. Crown Theater: A series of half-hour dramatic programs. 

2. Amos ’n Andy: Television presentation, in half-hour programs, of the well- 
known comedy radio program series based on incidents in the lives of fictitious 
Negro characters. 

3. Art Linkletter and the kids: A series of 15-minute programs in which Art 
Linkletter interviews children in the 2- to 10-age group. 

4. Holiday in Paris: A series of half-hour programs in which the theme is 
the presentation of performances by various entertainers as seen by an American 
girl on a holiday in Paris. 

5. Cases of Eddie Drake and Files of Jeffrey Jones: A series of half-hour 
mystery-drama programs based on the activities of a private detective. The 
first 13 of these programs were entitled “Cases of Eddie Drake.” 
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6. Annie Oakley: A series of half-hour western programs, featuring Gail 

Davis portraying the well-known character Annie Oakley. 
The Gene Autry Show: A series of half-hour western programs starring 
Gene Autry. 

8 The Range Rider: A series of half-hour western programs in which the 
leading characters are a comboy, the Range Rider, and his young partner, Dick 
West. 

9. The Whistler: A series of half-hour mystery-drama programs. ‘The stories 
concern ordinary everyday people caught in some unusual situation or circun- 
stance. 

Mr. Jones. Now I would like to return to what we consider the 
broadeaster’s responsibility to the public in the areas of program con- 
tent and production. We consider this a dual responsibility—both 
affirmative and negative—to determine not only what should not be 
broadcast but, even more important, to determine what should be 
broadcast. 

We do not deny that we have made mistakes. In the past 3 years 
we have broadcast thousands of hours of network programs. For ex- 
ample, during the single week of October 10, 1954, we broadcast 86 
hours of network programs, the equivalent of 43 feature motion 
pictures. With that quantity it is not always easy to avoid slips and 
clinkers. But we are proud of our record on the whole. 

It is our fixed objective to present programs which will satisfy the 
real and legitimate need of a large number of different kinds of people 
for good entertainment, but which will also take into consideration the 
need for programs of an informative and public service nature which 
will aid in developing a more enlightened and intelligent citizenry. 

Let me make it clear that we accept full responsibility for each pro- 
gram broadcast over CBS Television network or CBS Television- 
owned station facilities—whether that program 3 a CBS Television 
program or an outside package. That responsibility for CBS Tele- 
vision is ultimately exercised by the television programing board. 
Members of this board include Mr. William S. Paley, chairman of the 
board of the Columbia Broadcasting System, Dr. Frank Stanton, 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting System, Mr. Van Volkenburg, 
myself, and other CBS Television officers and executives. This board 
meets once each week, considers ideas for new programs, reviews 
current programs with an eye to improvement, and considers related 
program matters. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the careful consideration which the 
board gives to each program appearing on the CBS Television net- 
work, or which is presented to the board for its consideration as a 
potential network program. Many factors are taken into account, such 
as, for example, entertainment value, probable public acceptance, 
adjacent programs, time period, suitability for the home viewer, and 
need for the particular type of program, all of which are considered in 
relation to a balanced weekly schedule. 

In the course of a week we try to set up a rounded pattern of enter- 
tainment—dramas, comedy, musicals—together with news, news 
analysis and interpretation, public affairs and informational pro- 
grams, religious programs and children’s programs. 

From time to time the progr: am beard will classify a particular pro- 
gram series as unacceptable, and will refuse to permit it to be broad- 


cast on CBS Television facilities. For ex: imple, within recent 
months we refused to permit two advertisers to use our network facili- 
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ties for the purpose of broadcasting programs which the program 
board felt did not meet CBS Television’s minimum policy require- 
ments. This in spite of the fact that it was also felt that both programs 
would command a large audience. 

We endeavor to schedule each program type at time periods when it 
will best fit living and viewing habits. We do not believe that it isa 
solution arbitrarily to set a time earlier than which certain types of 
programs cannot be broadcast. This is a problem which we have con- 
sidered carefully over a long period of time, and we still adhere to the 
conclusions stated by Mr. Paley in 1946: 

The solution does not lie in the number of such programs or even in the time 
in which they are presented—for almost as many adolescents tune in after 9:30 
p. m. as before—but rather in the method and the formats which are used. The 
real problem lies in the writing. It is evident that mystery programs which 
create self-identification of the listener with the criminal, rather than with those 
on the side of law and order, should be avoided. We must examine “who-dun-it” 
programs 1 by 1, and turn a deaf ear to any promises of increased ratings at the 
expense of social responsibility. 

Once the decision is made to broadcast a particular program, 
whether it bea CBS Television program or an outside package, admin- 
istration of CBS Television policy as to program content is carried out 
by two departments—the network program department and the net- 
work editing department. 

The program department is responsible for the quality, production, 
and entertainment value of all programs broadcast, except news and 
public affairs programs, which come within the jurisdiction of the 
(‘BS news and public affairs department. 

The editing department is charged with the responsibility of mak- 
ing certain that material broadcast over CBS Television network 
facilities complies with the NARTB code and with our own basic 
standards of good taste and responsibility. 

Perhaps a brief description of our editing procedure is indicated. 
Procedure is the same for both CBS Television programs and outside 
ackages. 

The editing department receives and reviews copies of all scripts 
and commercials to be used on the CBS Television network. When 
questionable or objectionable material is found in a script or when 
there is indication from stage directions that what may seemingly 
read in an acceptable way may play in an objectionable manner, the 
producer of the program is contacted by a member of the editing de- 
partment and changes in the script or production are made. 

Whenever a new CBS Television program is scheduled the director 
of editing holds a personal conference with the producer. At that 
time a thorough and complete indoctrination is given the producer, 
outlining our policy standards, the operation of the editing depart- 
ment, and the personal responsibility of the producer in maintaining 
these standards. Each producer is warned with regard to unaccept- 
able camera angles and lighting and improper movements of dancers 
and actors. 

Each person in our wardrobe department is also fully aware of his 
responsibility with regard to proper costuming of all performers. 

When programs are produced on film for use on the CBS Television 
network the shooting script is reviewed prior to photography, and 
changes are made in the same manner as live programs. In addition, 
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the complete film is reviewed in rough form before the final cutting 
is made, and the final film is screened prior to the air showing. 

Lyrics of all songs are reviewed for acceptability by the editing 
department before they are cleared for use. 

All program material is thus screened and reviewed prior to broad- 
cast time in order that every precaution may be taken to assure high 
standards of good taste. 

In the field of mystery programs, in addition to observing the stand- 
ards of the NARTB with respect to this material, we emphasize the 
observance of the following special regulations: 

1. The use of horror for its own sake is not approved ; 

2. Mystery drama which directly or by inference undermines confi- 
dence in the established law-enforcement agencies or the representa- 
tives of these agencies is not approved ; 

3. Excessive preoccupation with criminals and criminal procedures 
coupled with minimum attention to the detection and punishment of 
crime is not approved. No mystery drama may be so presented as 
to lead the viewer to identify himself sympathetically with the crim- 
inal in such a way as to condone the commission of his crime. The 
fact that the criminal is apprehended or punished in the last moments 
of the drama will not, in itself, justify an otherwise questionable 
script. 

t. Undue or unusual details concerning techniques, methods, or 
material for the execution of crimes may not be presented. For 
instance, we do not permit switch-blade knives to be used in the hands 
of criminals. We do not permit pawnbrokers to be known as fences 
for stolen goods. We do not permit simple techniques of such crimes 
as shoplifting to be shown. 

5. Criminals and the commission of crime may not be treated in a 
frivolous, cynical, or callous manner. 

6. In every mystery program the criminal must be brought to justice 
und some constructive element implied in the overall dramatic 
presentation. 

Set forth in the document, which I am submitting herewith, is a 
schedule showing action taken by the editing department with respect 
to program and advertising material submitted during the represen- 
tative week of October 4, 1954. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


CBS TELEV ISION Epit1na AcTION DuRING Pertop OctToser 4, 1954—OcTopErR 8, 1954 
MCNDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1954 


1. Script material (program and commercial) for the following programs was 
cleared with no revisions required 

Talent Scouts program and Lipton commercial, October 4. 
Economics Lab commercials for Garry Moore, October 8 and 15. 
Helping Hand letter for Strike It Rich, October 6. 
R. J. Reynolds commercials for I’ve Got a Secret, October 6. 
Best Foods commercials for Garry Moore, October 13. 
General Electric commercials for G. E. Theater, October 17. 
General Mills commercials for Robert Q. Lewis, undated. 
Jules Montenier commercials for What’s My Line? October 10. 
American Oil Co. commercials for Person to Person, October 8. 
Procter & Gamble commercials for Welcome Travelers, October 7. 
Pillsbury Mills commercials for Godfrey and Friends, October 30. 
Portia Faces Life, October 6-8. 
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Winky Dink and You, October 9 and 10. 

Chronoscope, October 4. 

Perry Como, October 4. 

Guiding Light, October 11-18. 

Jane Froman, October 14. 

Lamp Unto My Feet, October 10. 

Campbells’ commercials for Abbott and Costello, October 9. 

Quaker Oats commercials for Contest Carnival, October 10. 

Toni commercials for Valiant Lady, October 12, 14, 19, 21, 26, and 28. 
American Home Products commercials for Secret Storm, October 6 and 8. 
Colgate-Palmolive commercials for Big Payoff, October 6 and 8. 
Colgate-Palmolive comercials for Strike It Rich, undated. 


) 


Script material for the following programs was cleared after revisions as 
indicated 


(a) Garry Moore, October 12: Deleted line, “What does the doctor do the 
rest of the week? Poses for cigarette ads.” This line was considered unfair to 
the medical and advertising professions. 

(b) Blue Angel, October 5: 

(i) Casual derogatory reference to television show starring Pinky Lee 
(seen on another network) deleted. 

(ii) Long and involved reference to Davega Stores in comedy monolog 
deleted. 

(iii) Life magazine plug deleted. 

(iv) American Airlines plug deleted. 

(c) Studio One, November 13: Ending of program revised to eliminate a 
suicide. 


3. Miscellaneous 

(a) Winky Dink and You, October 9: Checked music copyright for use of 
Happy Birthday. 

(b) The Seeking Heart: Discussed proposed divorce situation in advance 
plot outline with producer. Received assurance that this situation will be han- 
dled in accordance with CBS television and NARTB policy, which is, in brief, 
that divorce is never treated casually or justifiably. 

(c) The Man Who Came to Dinner, October 13. Discussed with producer 
the acceptability of two lines. Instead of “I may retch,” leading man wanted 
to say “I may vomit,” which was used in the original play, or “I may lose my 
breakfast.”” At another point in the script, leading lady wanted to say: “In 
the words of the master, I may vomit,” or “* * * I may lose my breakfast.” 
After careful consideration decided to leave the acceptability of either “I may 
vomit” or “I may lose my breakfast’ to the judgment of the producer, who 
will watch carefully at rehearsal and if objectionable he will delete. These 
lines as spoken by the extremely sophisticated characters portrayed may not 
seem objectionable in context. 

Also warned against the possibility of any irreverent note in the Christmas 
story scene. Producer will take every precaution. 

(d) Studio One, November 13: 
(i) Producer advised that special dramatic use of lyrics must be cleared 

through music copyright department. e 

(ii) Secured fictitious TV call letters from Federal Communications 

Commission to be used throughout script instead of channel 10. 

(iii) Checked names of companies mentioned against various directories 
to make certain no names of real companies were included. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1954 


1. Script material (program and commercial) for the following programs was 
cleared with no revisions required 
Pabst Blue Ribbon Bouts program and Pabst commercials, October 6. 
General Foods commercials for Portia Faces Life, October 11, 12, 15, 18, 20, 
25, 26, 29. 
Norwich Pharmacal commercial for Sunday News Special, October 10. 
Proctor & Gamble commercial for Welcome Travelers, October 11, 13, 15. 
Remington Rand commercial (hitchhike) for What’s My Line, October 10. 
Pharmaceuticals, Inc., commercial for Douglas Edwards With the News, 
October 8. 
sovyle-Midway, Inc., commercial for Love of Life, October 7. 
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Whitehall Pharmacal Co. commercial for Name That Tune, October 7. 
Pall Mall commercials for Douglas Edwards With the News, October 5, 7. 
Frigidaire commercials for Arthur Godfrey Time, October 12, 14. 

General Mills and Toni commercials for Valiant Lady, October 8, 12. 
American Dairy commercials for Bob Crosby, October 21, November 4, 11, 18. 
General Cigar commercial for Sport Spot, October 6. 

Procter & Gamble commercial for Guiding Light, undated. 

Love of Life, October 12. 

Lone Ranger, October 9 (film). 

Valiant Lady, October 11, 12, 138, 14, 15. 


2, Script material for the following programs was cleared after revisions as 
indicated 


(a) Jane Froman, October 14: Deleted the word “national” from the follow- 
ing lines, “* * * learn Lucky Town’s national anthem. Are you ready for our 
national anthem. Yes, we’re ready for our national anthem.” 

(b) You Are There, Liberation of Paris, October 27. 

(i) Entire script revised in accordance with discussion with producer 
because of inadvisability of dramatizing at this critical stage in the Ger- 
man rearmament negotiations, material which tends to foster and inflame 
hatred of the French for the Germans. 

(ii) Substituted word “venom” for “vomit” in sentence: “It is the pent-up 
venom of 4 years pouring from the suppressed people * * *.” 

(iii) Deleted an unnecessary reference to prisoners from Spanish con- 
centration camps which was open to pro-Communist interpretation. 

(iv) Deleted word “boche” and substituted “Nazi” in referring to German 
soldiers. 

(c) Mama. Special offer contained in commercial material revised to con- 
form to CBS television policy. 

3. Miscellaneous 

(a) Valiant Lady, October 18. Cleared use of telephone number with New 
York Telephone Co. 

(b) Studio One, October 25. Checked names of dress designer, fashion 
magazine, dress company, brand, and perfume, to be certain they are fictitious. 

(c) Valiant Lady. Obtained material concerning proposed contest for legal 
clearance. 

(d) Garry Moore. Obtained sample, coupon and retail price substantiation 
of skillet offer proposed to be made by sponsor. 

(e) On Your Account, October 5. Discussion concerning proposed appear- 
ance of a program guest who is a druggist living in an undisclosed New York 
City area having a “very high crime rate.” It was decided that the appearance 
could not be considered criticism of the present city administration but rather 
would point out the responsibility of individual citizens to eliminate factors 
that breed and sustain crime in New York City. 

(f) Cleared with legal department use of actor in a commercial to portray 
a hairdresser currently in business. Advised agency of requirement that 
commercial be labeled a “dramatization” in accordance with CBS Television 
and NARTB policy. 

(9g) Discussion with advertising agency concerning excessive length of com- 
mercial material on a CBS Television news program. 

(hk) Guiding Light: Discussed drinking sequence with program producer. 

(4) Discussion with advertising agency for Kent cigarettes and Pall Mall 
cigarettes concerning proposed commercial copy. 

(j) Meeting with an advertising agency in which proposed commercial copy 
relating to a special offer was edited to satisfy CBS Television policy. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1954 


1. Script material (program and commercial) for the following programs was 
cleared with no revisions required. 

Brighter Day program and Procter & Gamble commercials, October 11, October 
12, October 13, October 14. 

Colgate-Palmolive commercial for Strike It Rich, October 6. 

Quaker Oats commercial for Contest Carnival, October 17. 

National Dairy commercial for Big Top, October 9. 

General Cigar commercial for Sports Spot, October 20. 
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Longines-Wittnauer commercial for Chronoscope, October 6. 
General Foods commercials for Mama, October 8. 
Shaefer Pen commercials for Jackie Gleason Show, October 9. 
Schick Razor commercials for Jackie Gleason Show, October 9. 
Electric companies commercials for You Are There, October 10. 
Perry Como script and Liggett & Myers commercial, October 6. 
General Electric program elements and commercial for G. E. Theater, October 
1 
“Helping Hand” letter for Strike It Rich, undated. 
Kellogg Co. commercial for Garry Moore, October 12. 
Carter Products commercials for Name That Tune, October 7. 
Miles Laboratories commercials for Garry Moore, October 12 and 19. 
American Home Products commercials for Love of Life, October 8. 
Toni Co. commercials for Godfrey and Friends, October 6. 
I've Got a Secret, October 6. 
On Your Account, October 7. 
Lone Ranger, October 16 (film). 
Guiding Light, October 14 and 15. 
You Are There—Edison Story, October 17, revised script. 
You Are There—Susan B. Anthony, January 23, 1955, revised script. 
2. Script material for the following programs was cleared after revisions as 
indicated 
(a) Valiant Lady, October 14: Deleted expression: “so help me, ‘on a stack of 
Bibles * * *,.’” 
(b) Guiding Light, October 12: Deleted derogatory reference to food at Cedars 
of Lebanon Hospital. 
(c) G. EF. Theater, October 10: Deleted word “hell.” 
(dq) Climax: 
(i) Deleted inference that gangster and girl are living together in hotel 
room. 
(ii) Inserted material to indicate that actual killers are apprehended in 
Los Angeles and charged with murder. 
(iii) Deleted scene showing pajama-clad girl entering hero’s room through 
a connecting door in a motel. 


8. Miscellaneous 

(a) G. E. Theater, October 17: Producer advised that no living person could 
be portrayed without written permission. 

(b) Guiding Light, October 14: Discussed scene in which a former alcoholic 
is being persuaded to take “just one drink” by the villain. Decided dialog 
and action tended to discourage drinking. 

(c) Discussed with advertising agency excess running time of commercial 
material on news program. 

(d) Discussed with advertising agency the restrictions on commercial ma- 
terial in special situation involving two products. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1954 


1. Script material (program and commercial) for the following programs was 
cleared with no revisions required 

Jules Montenier program elements and commercials for What’s My Line? 
October 10. 

Cc. A. Swanson commercials for Robert Q. Lewis, October 14. 

Swift & Co., commercials for Garry Moore, October 22. 

Procter & Gamble commercials for Welcome Travelers, October 13 and 15. 

Simoniz commercials for Garry Moore, October 13. 

Lady Esther commercials for The Morning Show, October 11-15. 

Anacin program elements and commercials for Name That Tune, Oc- 
tober 7. 

Lamp Unto My Feet—revision, October 7. 

Guiding Light, October 8-22. 

American Home Products commercial for Secret Storm, October 7. 

Jane Froman rundown of shows, October 28 and November 4. 

Valiant Lady, October 11, General Mills commercial. 

Cheerios commercial for General Mills (2), undated. 

General Mills commercial for Valiant lady, October 15. 
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Procter & Gamble commercial and program for Brighter Day, October 15. 

G. E. Theater—The Long Way Round, October 10, complete revision. 

Studio One—The Boy Who Changed the World, October 18, complete re- 
vision. 

You Are There—Stonewall Jackson, October 21, partial revision. 

General Foods commercial, second revision, for Mama, October 8. 

Ammident Cross Plug for Block Drug Co., Danger, October 12. 

General Foods commercial for Mama, October 15. 


2. Script material for the following programs was cleared after revisions as 
indicated 

(a) “Danger,” October 12: Deleted disparaging statement, “Used cars; you 
always buy trouble with them.” 

(b) Robert Q. Lewis, October 8: In accordance with CBS television and 
NARTB policy, deleted statement in commercial material considered as dis- 
paraging to competitive product. 

(c) Eliminated following dialog from two Topper programs: 

“The Neighbors.” Made the following deletions: “Just once with a Chihuahua, 
but it didn’t work out.” “You haven’t any children, have you?’—‘I’ve been very 
busy at the bank.” 

“Topper Lives Again.” Deleted following suggestive comments: “I am wind- 
ing up my affairs.” “I didn’t even know you were having any. What hap- 
pened? Mrs. Topper find out or something?’ “Now just a minute, Mr. Top- 
per, I’m not one of your affairs.” “* * * How do you do, Miss Kennedy. I’m 
here to bring a little fun into your life.” 

(d) Willy. Producer warned against using real money. 


o 


8. Miscellaneous 

(a) Jackie Gleason Show, October 9: Skit in which drinking appears care- 
fully checked and determined unobjectionable. 

(b) Adventure, October 10: Film on installation of African tribal chieftain 
in which scenes of native women unclothed to waist and sequences of rites, in- 
cluding the sacrifice of a dog were approved. Actual killing of the dog not 
shown and material otherwise considered unobjectionable as presented on this 
program. 

(c) Garry Moore, October 15: Requested sample and full details of proposed 
offer to be made by sponsor. 

(d) Portia Faces Life, October 7: Use of bottle of Tester’s liquid cement with 
the label prominently displayed approved as not considered a plug in the particu- 
lar dramatic set. 

(e) Discussion with advertising agency concerning proposed commercial copy 
for a deodorant. Copy requirements under CBS television policy specified. 

(f) Discussion with advertising agency concerning commercial copy of the 
so-called scare type. Agency advised that the copy must have a positive approach 
in the beginning and ending and the negative aspects must not predominate. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1954 


1. Script material (program and commercial) for the following programs was 
cleared with no revisions required 
Campbells commercials for Lassie, October 10. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. commercials for Morning Show, October 12 and 14. 
Borden’s commercials for Garry Moore, October S$ and 15. 
Procter & Gamble commercials for On Your Account, October 11 and 12. 
P. Lorillard commercials for Two for the Money, October 9. 
Lipton commercials for Arthur Godfrey Talent Scouts, October 11. 
Best Foods commercials for Robert Q. Lewis, October 13. 
Proctor & Gamble commercials for On Your Account, October 11 and 12. 
Sylvania commercials for Beat the Clock, October 9. 
Paul Mall commercials for Douglas Edwards With the News, October 12 and 14. 
American Home Products commercials for Secret Storm, October 11, 13-15. 
Colgate-Palmolive commercials for Big Payoff, October 11 and 13. 
Procter & Gamble commercials for Guiding Light, October 11-15. 
Liggett & Myers commercials and script for Perry Como, October 8. 
Captain Midnight, October 9 (film). 
Abbott and Costello, October 9 (film). 
Secret Storm, October 11-15. 
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Adventure Sacred Forest. October 10 
Ldventure Troy, October 10 
Poast of the Town program script and Lincoln-Mercury commercials, October 10. 
tol Myers columercials fo Honestly Celeste, October 10 
‘ mercials for Jackie Gleason Show, October 9. 
commercials for Studio One, October 11. 
commercials for Best of Broadway, October 13. 
! nmercials for You Are There, October 17. 


ials for I Love Lucy, October 18 
Danger, October 12 


ng programs was cleared after revisions as 


Deleted reference to Chinese coolie and deleted 
if ‘ vive a full “Bronx cheer.” 
October 15: Deleted “Ye Gods.” 
it Faces Life, October 12: Deleted plug for United Airlines Mainliner ; 
is referen ‘ oholics Anonymous and the following line: 
uid [T use a drink !” 
Jackie Gleason show: Deleted objectionable reference to scene in matchbox 
ies Bergere 
October 12: Complete revision in script required for dealing in 
shocking detail with acts of mentally deranged killer. 
ix: Deletions in scripts for two programs as follows: 
Do you remember the first time you made love to me?” 
“And I think about all the wicked things I have done, and about 
ind me 2 
i) Directional cut: A friend of the hero expresses anger when the hero 
makes reservations for two, who are not married, at a hotel. 

(iv) Directional cut: Girl pressed close to body of a man saying: “I want 
vou.’ 

(v) Lawyer at trial: “Did you observe anything that could be construed as 
improper conduct on the part of a married man?” 

(vi) “As though I were one of those cheap little beasts that would make 

ve With any man that come along. It’s obscene.” 

(vil) “His sweet little baby bride who doesn’t know anything about art 
or literature * * but who knows a great deal about other things * * * 
everything is to be known * * * kissing and * * *,” 

(viii) “So you can go on with your filthy lovemaking.” 

(ix) “And these English women, doctor, are not as cold as you think.” 

(x) Directional cut: She presses a little harder with the knife, and as he 
cringes back into the pillow, the point of the knife pierces his skin and a 
few drops of blood trickle down on his throat. 

(xi) “She swears she'll be discreet.” “She doesn’t know the meaning of 
the word.” 

(xi “So for the present * * * can’t we live together * * * not as 
enemie * * not as lovers * * * but as good friends?” 

(xiii) Directional cut: Lady Dominey is passionately insistent, and after 
a moment almost of despair he gives in and holds her tight in his arms as 
she says: “You are not my husband at all. You are another man. I will 
never tell because I am glad.” 

(g) My Favorite Husband: Deleted the following dialog: “Yeah. Thevy’re 
really stacked, huh?” 
(i) The Lineup: Deletions as follows: 

(i) “* * * you mother-killing jerk.” 

(ii) Directional and dialog cut: Irenr. “I suppose I'd better get my guard 
up.” She puts her hands over her face. The door is opened, and the 
photographers face her ad libbing for a break. She turns her back on them 
and assumes a position that accentuates here derriere, saying, “Catch my 
good side. boys ” 

(iii) Leon. “You know, you see something nice, and before you think too 
much, you’re after it * * *. Well, that little tramp took me in all right. 
And for nothing.” 


Vise f llane OuUs 
(a) Jackie Gleason Show: Use of telephone number cleared with telephone 


company Names of living persons referred to in script checked with legal 
department. 
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(b) Seeking Heart, October 11: Script contained an uncomplimentary refer- 
ence to town of Carrsville, N. Y. Checked to be certain there is no such town. 

(c) Discussed with advertising agency use of tie-in commercial material. 
Revisions made in accordance with CBS television policy. 

(d) Advertising agency advised of Treasury Department restriction on photo- 
graphing legal tender with respect to proposed use of dollar bill in commercial 
material. 

(e) Secret Storm: Introduction of character portrayed as FBI agent dis- 
cussed with the representative of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. Jones. Reviewing our files for the past several months it was 
noted that among many requested revisions made in scripts were 
situations involving the treatment of divorce casually or justifiably, the 
use of profane language, a humorous reference to Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, morbid detail regarding a homicidal maniac, the kidnaping of 
a child, the use of a switch-blade knife, failure of a policeman to per- 
form his duty, holding a baby hostage, and display of shoplifting 
techniques. 

Editing in the film syndication and local station areas is primarily 
the responsibility of personne 1 in the respective organiz: itions. How- 
ever, there is close and continuing cooperation with the network editing 
department and the advice and assistance of the network editing 
department is sought whenever any questions arise which are not 
readily answered by an application of CBS television policies. The 
policy applied is the same and procedure is somewhat similar. 

Insofar as our local programing is concerned, as in the case of net- 
work programs, every effort is made to keep excessive brutality and 
offcolor programs off the air. For example, over the past year and a 
half, WCBS-TV has rejected 40 feature motion-picture photoplays on 
grounds of excessive brutality, low moral tone or similar reason. 

With respect to local programs appearing on CBS owned and 
operated stations, I believe that you will find very little programing of 
a violent nature appearing during the daytime and early evening 
hours, possibly excepting westerns. 

Westerns are, of course, standard programing for children. Since 
fighting and gunplay were a part of the conflict which existed in early 
Western America, we believe that it would be unrealistic to delete such 
scenes. Westerns invariably feature the triumph of good over evil, 
and emphasize the traditional American virtues. Furthermore, the 
place of the western is so well established in every form of American 
entertainment that we believe it needs no special justification. 

Insofar as our syndicated programs are concerned, we exercise the 
same care that we do with our network programs. Filmed programs 
produced especially for us are produced in close cooperation with the 
CBS television network program department and are under the super- 

vision of the CBS television network editing department. 

The individuals who implement our editing policies are all well 
qualified and carefully trained. 

In the New York office the staff consists of a director, four editors, 
a clerk, a secretary, and one monitor. All of the editors have college 
degrees and have come to the editing department from various fields 
which have given them experience and the particular understanding 
and capabilities required for editing work. 

Mr. Herbert Carlborg, director “of editing, is here today and will 
be happy to answer questions which fall in the editing field. Mr. 
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Carlborg has been with the Columbia Broadcasting System for a 
period of 20 years. His background, in addition to editing, has em- 
braced the fields of broadcasting management, sales, and creative 
work. In addition to his work at CBS television, he and his wife 
have identified themselves deeply in the work of the Children’s Serv- 
ices of Connecticut, a charitable enterprise with an impressive record 
of achievement. 

The senior editor in New York has been with CBS and employed 
in editing work for 19 years. The other editors in New York have 
had experience in the department from 1 to 5 years, and are care- 
fully trained over a period of several months before they are given 

responsibility of clearing program and advertising material on their 
own. 

The department in New York employs a full-time monitor who is 
a college-trained man. It is his function to maintain a constant check 
of program and advertising material broadcast on our facilities, and 
to report any variances in policy should they arise. 

In Hollywood the editing department has a manager with 8 years’ 
experience in editing. In addition to the manager there are 3 editors 
who have had from 1 to 31% years of experience in editing. 

As I indicated earlier, we do not conceive of our responsibility end- 
ing with keeping objectionable material off the air. Over and above 
this, we strive through programs produced or broadcast by CBS tele- 
vision to broadcast material which we feel makes a substantial infor- 
mational, educational, and cultural contribution to the American 
people, young and old alike. 1 would like to cite a few such programs 
from our weekly schedule. 

Adventure: Adventure is the joint effort of CBS television and the 
American Museum of Natural Ilistory; a program both educational 
and entertaining in the field of natural history. 

Lamp Unto My Feet: Lamp Unto My Feet is a program which 
concerns itself with the broader ethical problems, as well as the purely 
denominational aspects, of religion. 

Youth Takes a Stand: This program series presents a panel of high- 
school students discussing political and social problems with a CBS 
television news analyst as moderator. Students are selected for ap- 
pearance on the programs on the basis of competitive performance in 
local public-service activities. 

Look Up and Live: Look Up and Live is broadcast in cooperation 
with the National Council of Churches of Christ in the United States, 
the National Council of Catholic Men, and the Union of Hebrew Con- 
gregations. It is designed to interest teen-agers in religion. It is 
aimed at young people ‘who have no family church bac kground. 

What In The World: That isa panel program de: ling with arche- 
ology. The programs are produced in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

The Search: The Search, over 2 years in preparation, is probably 
one of CBS Television’s most ambitious undertakings. The basic con- 
cept of this program series is to focus on important research projects 
of leading American universities—the original contributions of teach- 
ers, scientists, researchers, poets and thinkers to human knowledge. 
Each of the programs in this series is being produced in cooperation 
with a leading American university. 
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Omnibus: The radio-TV workshop of the Ford Foundation, in an 
hour-and-a-half program each week, presents segments of our cultura] 
life, including ballet, opera, literature, science and drama. 

See It Now: See It.Now is an original conception in the news pro- 
graming field, designed to coordinate and integrate developments dur- 
ing the week and interpret them to the audience in an entertaining 
and understandable form. 

Winky Dink and You: This program series presents educational 
stories for children, with drawing and game activities involving actual 
home participation by children during the broadcast. 

U.N. In Action: A daily Monday-through-Friday telecast of the 
regular sessions of the United Nations when they are in progress. 

You Are There: A program series which recreates in dramatic form 
great events in history as if they were actually happening in the 
present. 

Now and Then: This program series presents Dr. Frank C. Baxter, 
professor at the University of Southern California, who takes his 
audience on an excursion into the fields of modern and classic litera- 
ture and dramaturgy. 

A few programs produc ed on the local level by our owned and oper- 
ated stations : 

WCBS—TV, NEW YORK 


Our Goodly Heritage: This progr am ser ies features Dean William 
Bush Baer of New York University’s College of Arts and Sciences, 
who reads from the Bible and interprets it as literature. 

Little League Baseball: A series of interviews with prominent 
sports personalities. The programs stress fair play and good sports- 
manship. 

Camera Three: This educational program series is presented in co- 
operation with the New York State Education Department of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. The programs develop the thesis 
of Alexander Pope that “the proper study of mankind is man.” Dis- 
cussions, demonstrations and other visual aids are used. Camera 
Three won the 1954 Peabody Award as the best educational program 
on television. 

On the Carousel: This program series is devoted to various activi- 
ties of the New York City school system and is presented in coopera- 
tion with the New York City board of education. 


K NXT, CALIFORNIA 
Learning 1954: A weekly half-hour program telling the story of 
public education in the city and county schools of Los Angeles. 
Light of Faith: A weekly religious half-hour program in which 


time is rotated among the major faiths. 


WBBM~—TV, CHICAGO 


What Do You Want To Be? A program in which children partici- 
pate, stating what their ambitions are. An adult in the particular 
field in which the child is interested is present to explain what is 
involved in entering into the proposed career. 
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Choose Your Career: A panel discussion of careers open to high- 
school graduates, with outstanding persons in various fields present 
to express their own views. 

This Way Up: A weekly religious program in which young people 
of various denominations participate. 

In conclusion, let me say that we at CBS Television most emphati- 
cally believe that the prob lem with which this committee is dealing 
is a complex one and the answer is not yielded either by artificial 
statistical counts or by oversimplified creation of an exciting scape- 
goat. Sitting before a television set with an automatic counter and 
an academic definition of an act, or threatened act, of violence does 
not help you, or us, to solve the complex problem of the causes of 
delinquency, or even the exacting and gradual process of better tele 
vision progr aming. Rather, it is our fundamental belief that we 
must continue to concentrate, as we have been concentrating—tirst, to 
utilize all the creative and constructive skills available to us to build 
the best possible program schedule—in concept and in execution, and, 
second, to be meticulously alert to e Arps that which is improper ‘or 
offensive to standards of good taste and decenc v by remembering that 
we broadcasters are guests in the homes not only of you but of your 
children. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair wishes to commend you for this very 
fine statement. It is abundantly clear through the medium of that 
statement that you are the one at CBS who subscribes to the idea that 
the best regulated industry is that indusry which regulates itself and 
regulates itself well. 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. 

The Crarrman. I want to assure you, and Iam sure you understand 
that we of this subcommittee are not undertaking to indict a great in- 
dustry. We are here in a spirit of constructive criticism, if there is 
any criticism to be leveled. Weare here to help you, a great industry, 
give to the children of America the very best that you can give them, 
because in our opinion they are e titled to just that. TI think you are 
trying to do that. As I commend you, I want you to also understand 
the position of this subcommittee. We are just searching for the 
truth and the facts. 

As one member of the subcommittee speaking individually, I would 
agree with your statement at the beginning that the effect of TV could 
be a factor but it is not the cause of juvenile delinquency. There are 
many causes. I am not prepared to say whether TV is an important 
factor or not. We will see as the hearing deve lops, but you can be 
sure this committee sits with a perfectly open mind. 

Mr. Jones. I am sure of that. 

The CHarrMan. Counsel, do you wish to examine Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Braser. I gather from your remarks that CBS is a subscriber 
to the NARTB Code. 

Mr. JONES. Yes, we are. Kach of our stat ions we subseribe. and as 
a network we are subscribers. 

Mr. Braser. Have you been able to be here this morning and see the 
presentation that was made of films on television / 

Mr. Jones. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Beasrer. Have you any comment to make about the points that 
were made about the content, the kind of violence in those films? 
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Mr. Jones. I have one or two observations, and I want to assure you 
they are not presented in an argumentative manner but rather m a 
sense of fair presentation. 

First of all, I think we saw something under 60 minutes of film. 
That would be my rough estimate. I did not time it. These were 
excerpts that were taken from shows that are presented, if I am cor- 
rect, on the Washington stations during the course of a typical week 
between the hours of 4 and 10. If that is correct and my arithmetic 
is correct, the programing, total programing presented on these sta- 
tions during those hours amounts to something like 10,060 minutes. 

I think we saw less than 60 minutes of programing exacted from 
that schedule. I do not present that as argument nor am I a research 
man, but I wonder if even presented as it was, surrounded by oral 
synopsis, it isa fair presentation. I think I saw some violations of the 
NART I Code in some degree. 

The Cuaimman. Are vou members of the National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters / 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You have subscribed to this code ¢ 

Mr. Jones. Yes, we do. I repeat, I believe I saw some infractions 
of the strict, literal interpretation of the code in some degree. To that 
1 would refer to the statement in my affirmative statement that I think 
we probably make some mistakes, but we also think we have a pretty 
good average. That suggests to me, as I am sure it would to anyone 
who would have seen them, that we have to be ever vigilant, and per- 
haps eveh more vigilant. to be sure that to whatever degree these are 
violations we check them more c arefully. 

Again I want to relate that to the fact that was a mighty small 
sample of what is available to the child in a period of a week. 

Mr. Beaser. Let me ask you this: I got a little confused from the 
way vou presented your testimony. CBS makes the distinction be- 
tween westerns and crime ¢ 

Mr. Jones. It was not my intention to make a strict separ: ation 
between the western and the mystery drama shows that are especially 
prepared for television. I did, however, want to emphasize our feel- 
ing that westerns are so much a part of our life and so much a part 
of our literature and of eee in every form we do not feel 
it requires any special defense. T did not intend to se parate them. 

Mr. Brasrr. You do not think a child viewing television, viewing 
westerns on television—much more than was done years ago before the 
westerns came into the living room—could be affected by th: at ? 

Mr. Jones. I am sure they are affected in some way, and here again 
this is not argumentative but the question is whether or not it results 
in him having delinquent tendencies. I think that is the real question, 
which I do not know the answer to and I do not think we have come 
across anything conclusive. 

Mr. Braser. CBS has done no research at all ? 

Mr. Jones. No; not on that phase. 

Mr. Braser. Have you any projected ? 

Mr. Jones. No. Weare always aware of whatever research is being 
done by qualified people, but we have not definitely planned any spe- 
cific research in this direction. 

Mr. Braser. You have a research department? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; we have. 
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Mr. Brasrer. What does that devote itself to? 

Mr. Jones. It devotes itself to the general subject of circulation. 

Mr. Braser. In other words, viewer acceptability ? 

Mr. Jones. And the number of homes. 

Mr. Braser. What is its budget ? 

Mr. Jones. No; I do not know offhand, but I would be glad to 
furnish it. 

Mr. Braser. But none of that is devoted to sizing up what is hap- 
pening to children who view those programs ? 

Mr. Jones. Do you mean directed to what their reaction is as far 
as juvenile delinquency is concerned? We may have some phase of 
our circulation research that would tend to establish whether or not 
a child responds to a given program, total program, and the adver- 
tising therein to the extent of buying a product through the parent, 
but not in this area. 

Mr. Braser. Not whether it upsets him emotionally ? 

Mr. Jones. No. 

Mr. Brasrer. I notice here in an advertisement for a new program 
called the Whistler, you say: 

The Whistler provides plenty of thrilling suspense but without violence and 

bloodshed. This feature makes the Whistler family-type entertainment. 
The question which came to my mind when I read it was this: If the 
definition of “family-type entertainment” is one “without violence 
and bloodshed,” does that make the westerns non-family-type enter- 
tainment or just entertainment for kids? 

Mr. Jones. I am not sure I understand your question. 

Mr. Braser. We define family-type entertainment as entertainment 
without violence or bloodshed. 

Mr. Jones. That is as defined in that. 

Mr. Beaser. As defined inthis pamphlet. It says: 

The Whistler provides plenty of thrill and suspense but all without violence 
or bloodshed. This feature makes the Whistler family-type entertainment, 

On the westerns and mystery dramas which are shown between the 
hours of 5 to 7, there is plenty of violence and bloodshed. Does that 
mean, in your opinion, that is not family-type entertainment ? 

Mr. Jones. I could not support the distinction that is apparently 
drawn from that because I would certainly not want to say westerns 
are not family entertainment. 

Mr. Braser. Have you in your organization any person who is 
charged with the responsibility for developing children’s shows and, 

if so, has that person a background in child education or something 
like that ? 

Mr. Jones. We have no individual so assigned. We have within 
our program department, we think, men of considerable qualification 
in regard to all types of programing, but we have not set aside any 
one individual person for the creation or presentation of children’s 
shows. The program ideas that are presented to us are, as I stated 
in my direct testimony, outside package shows. Such a show would 
be Lassie or a show that is referred to as a CBS show, which is Winkie 
Dink and You. They come up through our program department 
through these several people on the staff. The final decision as to 
whether or not we place them on our schedule is to rest with the pro- 
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gram-plans board, which consists in the meetings of 15 men or more, 
but there is no one individual. 

The Coarman. Would that be a good thing or not, to have a spe- 
cialist in this field to treat this? 

Mr. Jones. It might be. I certainly would not say that it would not. 
We just have not felt the need for it is as of this time. It might be 
a pb thing to have. 

Mr. Braser. You have no one else on your staff, as I gather from 
your presentation, with such a background who is ch: irged with the 
responsibility of screening all shows from the standpoint of the 
effect of those shows on children ? 

Mr. Jones. No, we do not. All shows are reviewed in some form 
before they reach the air on our schedule. The only instance where 
they might be checked with anyone with the qualifics ations I think 
you are suggesting of where there is real doubt in the mind of the 
men along “the w: iy who review this, they might occasionally check 
with Dr. Webe, who is here. 

Mr. Braser. But there is no continuing responsibility by CBS for 
checking all shows from the standpoint of children rather than 
generally as to their entertainment value / 

Mr. Jones. There is no person with specific qualifications who is 
set up specifically for that purpose. All programs are reviewed, and 
naturally as whoever happens to be viewing the program views it and 
knows where it is intended to be scheduled, we certainly have in mind 
its acceptability in that viewing hour. 

Mr. Braser. But no one individual or unit is looking out for kids? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Beaser. Let me ask you about Annie Oakley, a circular from 
CBS. As L understand what you said before, Flying A produces and 
starts rolling cameras and they submit a script to CBS? 

Mr. Jones. In the case of Annie Oakley, they would not have be- 

cause they produce that as an independent producer. After the pilot 
was produced and the story line was developed, they call upon us to be 
distributors of that product. We have no financial interest in it what- 
soever. We simply serve as distributors, so we would not have the 
same degree of review of that script as we would some others, 

Mr. Braser. You see a first film, a pilot film ¢ 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Braser. What do you see about the others? Do you distribute, 
buy it in a package and distribute it week by week ? 

Mr. Jonrs. Yes. 

Mr. Breaser. What editorial review do you have of the feature? 

Mr. Jones. We do not in that instance review each film as it comes 
along. I do not know that this distinction is important, but the show 
does not happen to be on our facilities. 

Mr. Beaser. It is not on CBS? 

Mr. Jonrs. No. 

Mr. Braser. But you distribute it to any television station that 
wants it / 

Mr. Jones. Or advertiser who may buy it to place it on a television 
station. 

Mr. Beaser. As I understand, the way the Flying A pictures work, 
they are an independent outfit making Annie Oakley. 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. 
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Mr. Braser. They do not make movies for distribution in movie 
houses ¢ 

Mr. Jonrs. No; as Flying A they do not. Their producer, Mr. 
Shaffer, has independent assignments. 

Mr. Beaser. As I understand, in the movie industry they have set 
up what Mr. Clendenen referred to as the Breen Board that reviews 
the scripts. As I get what you are saying as far as Annie Oakley 
is concerned, there is no group other than the producer that has any- 
thine to do with determining whether the se ript is suitable for any- 
body. They are selling movie pictures and you are distributing them. 
but there is no review board as to the editorial content. 

Mr. Jones. Not within the industry, not within our company. How- 
ever. there is a very vital review board somewhere along the line. That 

~each station which is offered this program by an advertiser or who 
is offered it direct by Flying A through us should certainly discharge 
his responsibility of reviewing it before he puts it in the station, be 
fore he lays out his money for it. 

Mr. Braser. We will get to that with the individual stations, but 
there 1s no assurance on the part of miyse If as a television viewer when 
I see that coming into my living room that somebody has screened 
it and said that it is suitable or is not ? 

Mr. Jones. You are correct. 

Mr. Beaser. Do you think in view of the large amount of film 
now being used on television some such board should be set up to 
review TY films? By “such board” I mean such as they do in movies. 

Mr. Jonrs. It might be helpful. You say you are coming to this 
point later. The real responsibility lies with the licensee. 

Mr. Braser. That is, the individual owner ? 

Mr. Jones. That is right, not with the manufacturer of the film. 

Mr. Beaser. You operate your own stations, three of them ‘ 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Braser. Has your station manager much opportunity, actually, 
to do much prescreening of a series like Annie Oakley or does he buy 
it as a package / 

Mr. Jones. In the case of each of our own operated stations, if he 
were buying or intending to buy Annie Oakley, his film-buying depart- 
ment, his film department, and his program department would review 
the film. 

Mr. Beaser. The pilot film? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. They would recommend it to him and he should 
review the program himself; that is, the pilot film. 

Mr. Braser. Has he got that physical opportunity in view of the 
time involved ? 

Mr. Jones. In the sense of time during his day of work ? 

Mr. Braser. I mean this: that the 33d episode of Annie Oakley 
comes into a station for showing on Tuesday night. 

Mr. Jones. He will probab ily not see that unless whoever has the 
responsibility of editing in his station has the concern, Then he would 
bring it to his attention. 

Mr. Braser. The editors usually are persons unqualified, from the 
standpoint of what is harmful or not to children: is that right? 

Mr. Jones. Well, it depends on what you mean by that definition. 
If you mean a man would agree—— 
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Mr. Brasrer. Some background in child education. 

Mr. Jones. I would have to agree with you because I do not think 
any of our men at the local stations who are serving in that capacity 
are men who have had any special training in the affairs of children. 

Mr. Braser. They are excellent editors, but from that standpoint 
only ¢ 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Beaser. Have you made any efforts to do a prescreening of TV 
films you distribute? 

Mr. Jones. Are you distinguishing there between those that we just 
and only distribute or those we make and distribute ? 

Mr. Braser. I am making that distinction. 

Mr. Jones. Ones we just distribute? I don’t think we have had any 
regular pattern. I can think of a few isolated cases when we sug- 
gested to the producer of the Crown Theater that he might include 
Gloria Swanson in some of the shows to be made. In those instances, 
I think we reviewed the scripts, but it is not a regular, standard 
yrocess. 

Mr. Beaser. As I understand your contract with the local station, 
you have an option for certain time on their viewing hours. 

Mr. Jones. It is referred to as network option time. 

Mr. Brasrer. That gives you first call upon that particular time / 

Mr. Jongs. That is correct. 

Mr. Beaser. And the other times of the day you do not have that 
kind of an option? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. 

Mr. Beraser. During the nonoption time, the local station must 
develop his own program, or he can buy a program from you, network 
programs; is that right? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Braser. As | understand the way your contract is made, there 
is a financial disadvantage to a local station manager in buying a 
network show during nonoption time. He can make more money if 
he develops his own show? 

Mr. Jones. I think that needs a little explanation, if I may. If 
he offers time on a local basis—that is, other than through our net- 
work—he starts with what is known as his national rate, which is a 
published rate. It may be lower than his network rate, it may be 
exactly the same as his network rate. In recent months several sta- 
tions’ national rates have been established at higher than the network 
rate. 

He starts with that as 100 percent. He ordinarily has a national 
representative selling that business for him, to whom he pays 15 per- 
cent. The business most likely will be placed through an advertising 
agency, and that is another 15 percent. He may have a percentage 
method of compensation with his local salesman, and this would be a 
rare exception, because I am here tying both national and local to- 
gether, but a local salesman who may service this account after sold. 
‘That is so rare and so insignificant I will not include that. So he has 
taken 30 percent off so far, all of which is taken off after his frequency 
discounts and dollar-volume discounts in the instances of many sta- 
tions. So we have gotten down to some percentage deduction beyond 
30 percent. He has ‘the cost of the program, whether it be live or film. 
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ile has certain direct costs of the program. That compared to the 
income he receives from the sale of his time for the network and the 
standard network compensation is 30 percent of his rate. That is the 
distinction between the sale of local time or time to a national adver- 
tiser through his own efforts or through a network. 

Mr. Braser. On the board there, the Pick Temple show is on every 
afternoon from 4 to 5:30. That is a locally developed show. He uses 
westerns on that. If CBS at that hour between 4 and 5:30 developed 
one of the best possible shows for children, would there not be an 
incentive for the local man still to put on a western show rather than 
take the network show because he gets greater financial return for it? 

Mr. Jones. There could certainly be that incentive. We just can- 
not leave those things unanswered. In that particular program you 
selected it is sold, as I understand, on a participating announcement 
basis. There is a certain breaking point at which he must reach before 
he would be making the same compensation out of that program than 
out of a network program. 

Mr. Braser. You developed a broad children’s program for that 
hour. Would you put him on to put in spot announcements which he 
can on his own show ¢ 

Mr. Jonrs. No. 

Mr. Beaser. Why is that? 

Mr. Jones. If we are going to operate a network, one of the basic 
concepts is we have to have the program available in markets selected 
by a national advertiser. It would not, therefore, be available to an 
advertiser because it would be sponsored by many individual local 
advertisers. We would have no broad nationwide pattern for the 
network advertiser. 

Mr. Beraser. Is that not possibly one reason for the lack of devel- 
opment of good children’s shows ? 

Mr. Jones. By a local station ¢ 

Mr. Beaser. By a local station or by networks ? 

Mr. Jones. Again I cannot accept that if they are all by networks. 
I read to you some programs we developed on our own operated sta- 
tions locally. 

Mr. Braser. There is room for improvement ? 

Mr. Jongs. Oh, yes. 

The Cuarrman. There is always room for improvement, is there 
not ¢ 

Mr. Jones. You bet there is. 

Mr. Braser. One final question. Getting back to the effects of crime 
and violence, you do quite a bit of public service work ? 

Mr. Jones. We think we do. 

Mr. Braser. Those broadcasts carry messages ? 

Mr. Jones. They are supposed to. 

Mr. Braser. Many of them have been the kind that try to change 
for the better children’s attitudes and behavior ? 

Mr. Jonrs. That is correct. 

Mr. Braser. There was Smokey the Bear which I remember. 

Don’t you think we can use the television medium as a medium for 
getting the child to do good? You can also use it to have the child 
change his behavior. 

Mr. Jonxs. We like to think television has a tremendous effect on 
all viewers, whether they are adult or juvenile. Putting it as you did, 
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it certainly is conceivable the effect our medium has on people, both 
adult and youth. 

Mr. Braser. In other words, the fears that so many people have 
expressed about crime and violence may produce a bad effect. upon 
them just as the constant drumm{ng in of your good message may pro- 
duce a good effect ? 

Mr. Jonrs. It may. 

Mr. Beaser. There has been no research ? 

Mr. Jones. There has been no research. Then you go into how fer- 
tile is the subject for the development of a juve nile tendenc y as a result 
of this trigger impression. 

Mr. Beaser. As far as cause and effect. 

You are aware that as far as the Glueck studies are concerned, one 
of the factors they did not study was the mass medium. 

Mr. Jones. I know they did not touch on television. I know that. 

The Cuarrman. Did you know, Mr. Jones, they appeared before 
this committee, both of the Glueck’s ¢ 

Mr. Jonrs. No, I did not. 

The CuamrMan. It would be interesting to read the testimony they 
gave. 

Mr. Jones. I shall. 

Mr. Beaser. The only point I was making is the fact it was not 
included in their factors does not mean it was considered and re- 
jected. The same thing goes for spotlighting juvenile delinquency. 
Their articles were not necessarily directed to television and the 
media, 

I have no further questions. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Jones, we discused here at some length these 
films shown this morning. I am sure you recall the films, the west- 
erns that were shown in “the old nickelodeon ds ays, do you not? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, I remember. 

The CuarrmMan. I thought we were somewhere the same age. I re- 
call those films very distinctly. Do you think the films we saw here 
this morning as shown over the television are better or worse than 
the a we used to see as youngsters ¢ 

Mr. Jones. That would be in the degree of violence ? 

The CuarMan. Yes, in the degree of violence. 

Mr. Jones. I think I would honestly have to say I see no appreciable 
difference in what I saw this morning and what I remember seeing 
asachild. There may be different tec hniques that have been the result 
of scientific developments, but the general pattern and writing and 
the story are not too dissimilar. 

The Cuatrman. The westerns we used to see in the movies did not 
reach nearly as many children as these television programs do. 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. I think the Chair must observe here that what I 
noticed about these films this morning was the continuing violence 
was much greater than the violence we saw in the old western films. 
It is just one continu: al act of violence right on through the whole film 
here this morning. Of course, the noise was a great deal worse than 
the silent films, but I share your view there is not much difference. 
However, more children are exposed to these programs than they were 
in the old movie days. 

Mr. Jones. Many more. 
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The Cuatrman. What have you to say about the effect of such films 
shown here this morning on a child without proper emotional sta- 
bility? I do not mean the child necessarily has criminal tendencies; 
I mean a child who is highly emotional. 

Mr. Jones. L cannot speak as an expert, but I do not see how we can 
set upa child as being highly emotional without there being some other 
factors therein contributing to that instability and frustration. If all 
f those factors are present, certainly I think his reaction may be 
lifferent than those of a normal child and a child in wood, healthy 

urroundings. 

Phe Cuamman. You have always got to remember that in a well- 

who understands the children in the 
house can always turn the program off. 

Did you, Mr. Jones, know that Mr. Van Volkenburg appeared before 
the Hoes e committee—subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate 
ind Foreign Commerce, at hearings held on June 3, 4, Dy and 26, 


September 16, 17, 23. 24, 25, and 26, and December 3, 4, and 5 of 1952? 


Mr. Jones. Yes. I did I was not present at the hearing, but I 
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Phe Charman. Have read his testimony / 

Mr. Jones. | have read some of it. I do not think I have read the 
entire document 

The Cuarmman. In the main would you agree with his testimony 
hefore that committee ¢ 

Mr. Jonrs. First, I don’t mean to be facetious. I should agree; he 
s mv boss. But I do agret 

Phe Chairman. We have had reference to the code to which your 
particular industry subscribes. If that code were lived up to, we could 
be sure or reason bly sure, could we not, the effect of telecasts on chil- 
dren could only be good ¢ 

Mr. Jones. Lamsurethatisright. That is certainly the intent. 

Phe Crrarmman. How can we get the industry, the whole industry, 
to follow this code? Is it possible ? 

Mr. Jones. I don’t know of any actual mechanics whereby we can 
cause every licensee to subscribe. That is a matter of his own decision. 
I think we are making some progress. I do not know the exact num- 
bers, but I believe we are well over 50 percent of the operating 
licensees—we have well over 50 percent under subscription now and in 
support of the code. IT do not think we can leave the number there. 
I think that represents more than 50 percent of the exposure of 
television to the Nation. 

Do I make my self clear on that ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, you do, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Some of the stations are not serving as large an area as 
many of the others. I think we are making some progress, but I don’t 
know of—— 

The Cramman. If you followed the pattern of the movie industry 
and other industries where they have established what the public com- 
monly calls a ezar, do you think that would be helpful ? 

Mr. Jonrs. I honestly do not, because I think if you establish a ezar 
in a strict sense—— 

The CuatrmMan. That is a very bad word to use in that connection, 
but everybody understands what you mean when you say a czar of 
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baseball or a czar of the movies. I just wondered what you thought 
about that. 
Mr. JONES. I do not think it woul | be sood because 1n order for a 


person to function effectively in such an office, he has to be able to exer- 
cise some power and authority over those in the group atfected by his 
supervision. I just do not think that is workable in our industry. 

Che CHaiman. But it has worked fairly well in the movie industry, 
has it not? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, I think it has. I think it resulted in considerable 
improvement in the motion-picture code, but there is a difference be- 
tween the motion-picture industry and the television industry. 

The Cuairman. There are many differences, 1 suppose, technical 
differences, but the principles are the same. The principles involved 
are much the same so far as the effect of a picture and a telecast on 
children is concerned. 

Mr. Jones. What I meant more spec ifie ally is in the television in 
dustry the license is granted by the FCC with the understanding the 
licensee himself or his organization is going to exercise his responsi- 
bility and his judgment. It is not within the pattern of this operation 
that could extend beyond to a ezar type of code director. 

The Cuamman. We ought to get some other word more appropriate 
than “ezar.” 

You do not feel, then, this would be a good way to handle your code 
or enforce it, through the pattern adopted by the movie industry ? 

Mr. Jones. I do not think so. I honestly would prefer to see us re- 
tain our self-regulation and self-discipline through the organization 
that is functioning now, the NARTRB. 

The CHarrman. You think the day will come when that can be 
done ? 

Mr. Jones. I honestly think so. 

The CHairman. I hope so. 

Any questions ¢ 

Mr. CLENDENEN,. I had 1 or 2 I wanted to ask. One is closely anal- 
ogous to a question Mr. Beaser asked. You referred to these educa- 
tional-type programs that CBS has developed, and among these you 
referred to “Little League.” In mentioning “Little League,’ you men- 
tioned specifically the hopes of CBS that this might encourage an 
attitude of fair play, good sportsmanship, and get those kinds of atti- 
tudes across to the youngsters, 

Mr. Jones. That. is right. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Does not your interest or the interest of CBS 
in the development of this program—is it fair to say it is predicated 
upon a belief and conviction on your part that attitudes can be molded 
in youngsters through what is presented in television content ? 

Mr. Jonrs. Yes; we think so. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Secondly, I wanted to ask one further question 
about research and that is, Is it your belief that industry does have a 
responsibility for attempting to ascertain the effects of its products 
upon the consumer ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; I think we have that responsibility. I do not 
know quite how we would go about researching ourselves in the area 
being examined here. 
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Mr. CLENDENEN. But you feel that CBS does have a responsibility 
in relation to determining the effects of their materials upon young- 
sters ¢ 

Mr. Jones. That is a definite responsibility. 

The CHatrmMan. One more question from the Chair, Mr. Jones, 
You have mentioned in the course of your testimony and examina- 
tion—no, I guess it was in your original statement you referred to 
the place of Shakespeare, and specifically to Macbeth and some of the 
others. If you have read those pli ays—and I am sure you have—do 
you think the violence that takes place either in the pages of the book 
or on the stage is as severe as the violence you saw in these pictures 
here this morning? 

Mr. Jones. No; I do not think so. 

The CuarrMman. I am sure you share the Chair’s view on that. 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much. I appreciate your appearance here. You 
have helped the subcommittee tremendously. You may be sure that 
the other members of the subcommittee will study your statement with 
a great deal of interest. If they do not, they will be scolded by the 
Chair. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Is there any need for the other two gentlemen | brought with me? 

The Cuamman. No further need. 

The subcommittee will now stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., of the 
same day.) 

AFTER RECESS 


The Cuarrman. This session of the hearing will be in order. 

Counsel will call the next witness. 

Mr. Beasrer. Mr. John Hayes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hayes, all through the hearings we have been 
in the habit and practice of swearing all witnesses. I assume you 
do not mind ? 

Mr. Hayes. Not a bit. 

The Cuarrman. Do you swear the testimony you are about to give 
before this subcommittee of the Senate of the United States will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


Mr. Hayes. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN S. HAYES, PRESIDENT, WTOP, INC., LICENSEE 
OF WTOP-TV IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The CuarrMan. State your full name and address and occupation 
for the record. 

Mr. Hayes. If I might, I have a brief statement I would like to 
make, 

The Cuarrman. Can you not state your name, address, and occupa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Hayes. John S. Hayes, president, WTOP, Inc., Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr. Breaser. Have you a statement ? 


Mr. Hayess. Yes. 
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The Cuatrman. You would prefer to present the formal statement 
first ? 

Mr. Hayes. I would, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you mind being interrupted for questions as 
you progress ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. I would prefer to be able to read the statement first. 

The Carman. You may do that. 

Mr. Hayes. I regret I was not able to be here this morning. I am 
grateful to the chairman for allowing me to appear here now. 

The Cuamman. Thank you for coming. 

Mr. Hayes. I am president of WTOP, Inc., licensee of WTOP-TV 
in Washington, D.C. Iam here in response to an invitation to appear 
before the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
which I received from its chairman, Senator Hendrickson, on Septem- 
ber 30, 1954. 

I am pleased to be present today because we share your deep concern 
with the problem of juvenile delinquency y. Moreover, I represent a 
local Washington television station, and the Congress of the United 
States assumes a peculiar importance for our community in the absence 
of a local voting franchise. It seems to me that this subcommittee 
meeting is much like the action of the town council of an American 
city which requests representative citizens to meet and discuss a com- 
mon community problem. 

At the same time, I feel it is my duty respectfully to call to the 
attention of this subcommittee the fact that any congressional investi- 
gation of the content of any medium of free communication raises 
very profound questions. I am confident that is not the intention 
of these hearings, to interfere with the freedom of expression in this 
country. 

The specific question presented by the chairman’s letter to me is 
whether television programs contribute to juvenile delinquency in the 
United States. Because my experie nee in the television industry is 
limited to Washington, D. C., [ would like to confine my remarks 
to WTOP-TYV and the ¢ ommunity it serves. 

Let me begin by stating firmly that we at WTOP-TYV take our 
citizenship responsibilities very seriously. This year, for example, 
I am privileged to serve as general chairman of the Community Chest- 
United Defense Fund campaign for the National Capital area. You 
gentlemen will agree, I am certain, that there is no greater force for 
combating juvenile delinquency than the agencies supported by your 
Red Feather contributions. 

The CuHatrMan. Let the record show we do agree. 

Mr. Hayes. So far as the operations of WTOP-TYV are concerned, 
I am convinced that they do not contribute in any way to juvenile 
delinquency. Further, I am convinced that they are a positive factor 
in the social and cultural development of children—both young and 
adolescent—within our coverage area 

Mr. Chairman, people of the utmost goodwill occasionally overlook 
or minimize the contribution which television makes toward the devel- 
opment of good and intelligent citizens. Through the use of spot 
announcements on the air and through appearances on many of our 
local programs, we assist numerous agencies engaged in widespread 
public-service projects, including the fight against juvenile delin- 
quency in Washington. Further, in cooperation with the Washing- 
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ton Post and Times Herald, we sponsor each year the Celebrities Golf 
Tournament, all the profits from which are used to fight juvenile 
de linquency. 

Moreover, WTOP_TYV broadcasts a great number of religious, cul- 
tul a news, cliscussion, educat onal, instructive, and informative pro- 


grams. ‘To name only a few, the Inquiring Editor, produced with 
the cooperation of the public, private, and parochial schools in our 


area: Ask It Basket: Omnibus: See It Now: Person to Person: You 
Are There: the Search: news daily at 6,6:45, and 7: 30 Dp an. Man of 
the Week: Eric Sevareid’s American Week: and the current Hall 
Mitchell polit ical debates 

These activities by WTOP-TY accent the positive in the proper 
development of children and in helping others to achieve this purpose. 

In addition, we present a large number of programs which are 
designed primarily for entertainment. These, too, ] believe do not 
contribute to juvenile delinquency. I recognize that men may differ as 
to whether these programs of entertainment make any profound con 
tribution to man’s knowledge, but cert tainly they contribute to his 
comfort, his relation, and innocent pleasure and these are not 
small accomplishments n the world of the hvdrogen bomb. 

From our discussion with your staff, we belie , that their primary 
nterest lies within the broad category of entertainment programs, in 
programs such as adventure, suspense, law enforcement, and even 
westerns. 

While we will be pleased to discuss these programs if the staff 
wishe . I must at the outset emphasize our strong conviction that a 
program does not cause juvenile delinquency merely because it falls 
nto one of these eategories. 

On the contrary. In fact, the contrary may be true. 

In the ‘ategory of “law enforceme} 7 would be included a program 

ch as Crime Syndicated. This series was concerned with the exposé 
of crime in America, and while many of these programs dealt. with 
violence, they were narrated by prominent Government officials, in- 

iding Senator Kefauver, former Senator O’Conor, the late Senator 
Tobey . and Rudolph Halley. Certainly, there ean be no doubt that 
this series created a strong force for combating crime throughout the 
Nation. 

In the category of “adventure” would be included the program I 
Led Three Lives which was the authentic story of FBI Agent Herbert 
Philbrick’s fight against the Communist Party in America. This 
series dealt in basic terms with the danger of communism and was 
intended to alert our citizens, young and old, to its methods and tactics. 

In the “western” category, WTOP-TYV presents daily the Pick 
Temple Show. It is my opinion that this program is a definite force 
for good in the Washington community. Over 90,000 children in 
the metropolitan area, with parental consent, are members of the 
Pick Temple Ranger organization, which strives constantly to pro- 
mote the precepts of good citizenship. 

In addition, Pick Temple is now making a series of talks in Wash- 
ington public schools, in cooperation with the District Board of Edu- 
cation. In these appearances, as on his program, his underlying 
theme is the merit of civic responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, during the luncheon recess I took the opportunity 
of looking over the chart which your staff has prepared. We would 
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not concede any of the programs marked in red on channel 9 con- 
tribute to juvenile delinquency. But I would call your attention to 
the fact that if Pick Temple is excluded from that list, practically 
none of the programs listed are on channel 9. I would take the posi- 
tion, sir, that 1 do not see how anyone who watches Pick Temple 
every day 7 days a week could possibly believe that he contributes 
in any way to juvenile delinquency. We think it is obvious that 
merely because a program falls into certain general classifications 
it does not follow that it contributes to juvenile delinquency. And, 
conversely, a love story which is not in one of these same classifications 
could have an unfortunate effect on juveniles. 

In the last analysis, what is important about any program is, What 
is its intent? How does it achieve this intent? What lesson does 
it teach? Is it in good taste?’ How will our viewers react to it/ 
These questions, we believe, are matters of individual judgment and 
station responsibility. We at WTOP-TYV take this responsibility 
very seriously. 

Our control over program content is exercised in various ways, 
depending upon the nature and source of our programing. In pur- 
chasing film programs, we use our own television film contract which 
specifically reserves our right to refuse to use any picture which 
our judgment contains obscene, immoral, profane, vulgar, repulsive, 
or offensive material, either in theme or in treatment, or is not of 
satisfactory artistic, literary, or dramatic quality. We preview all 
tilm before we use it. We reject film or edit passages which do not 
meet our standards. 

In producing our local live programs, we decide what to program 
and at what time and in what manner. Our contracts with our ad- 
vertisers reserve full rights in this respect and we exercise these 
rights. 

In presenting network programs, our affiliation agreement with 
the CBS television network gives us the right to reject or refuse any 
program which we consider to be unsatisfactory or unsuitable or con- 
trary to the public interest. Network programs do not originate with 
us, SO quite obviously our control over those we broadcast must ordi- 
narily be exercised in a manner somewhat different from our local 
programs. Here our control is exercised through our station-network 
relationship and through the CBS Television Station Affiliates Board. 

Your staff has asked that I come here prepared to discuss the volume 
of programs such as adventure, suspense, law enforcement and west- 
erns which we broadcast at hours when children normally watch 
television. 

I must report that we have found no universal hours when children 
watch television. Professor Battin made a study in 1951 of the view- 
ing habits of school age children in Ann Arbor, Mich. He discovered 
that during the weekdays, children in the first through third grades 
watched television for the most part between 5 p. m. and 8:30 p. m. 
Children in grades 4 through 6 continued on until 9 p. m.; — 
in grades 7 and 8 started a little later and continued until 10 p. 
for the first 4 days of the week and until nearly midnight on Fr ide ay. 
Ninth and tenth graders by and large did not begin wate hing television 
until 7:30 and continued on through fairly late in the evening. 
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These findings are consistent with those of Dr. Carl Hansen, asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools in the District of Columbia, who found 
that more than a quarter of the elementary schoolchildren in the Dis- 
trict. public schools were allowed to stay up until 10 o’clock or later to 
watch television. 

These figures are quite significant because there are two sides to the 
coin. Not only are there no universal hours which can be regarded 
as children’s hours, but, conversely, there seems to be no hour when 
adults stop watching television, even during the later afternoon or 
the early evening. We have discovered that there is a very substantial 
adult audience in the late afternoon and the early evening, and very 
real questions would be raised if all four television stations in Wash- 
ington scheduled the same type of program at the same time every 
day of the week. 

At WTOP-TYV we have often tried to fill out the television needs 
of the entire community rather than to compete directly with the 
programing of our competitors. When other stations are broadcasting 
programs intended primarily for children, we frequently gear our 
programing to adult audiences, and vice versa. Of course, we realize 
that some children will be viewing our adult programs and we obvi- 
ously exercise our best judgment in this matter, too, 

But in this regard I would raise these questions: Should the news 
programs which are presented between 6 and 7 p. m., at night, for 
instance, be edited so as to remove from them any reference to crime 
which has been committed that day in Washington? Should these 
programs not carry any newsreel material which related to the occur- 
rences of violence that day in Washington? It would seem to me that 
news programs should be presented in conformance with the facts, 
and I think that newsreel film must accurately reflect the community 
n which we live, children included. 

I would like to end this statement with these observations: 

(1) WTOP-TY is making a positive contribution to the social and 
cultural development of children, both young and adolescent, within 
our coverage area. 

(2) Merely because a program involves crime or contains scenes 
of violence or, for that matter, falls within any particular category, 
it does not necessarily follow that it contributes to juvenile 
delinquency. 

(3) We are licensed to operate in the public interest and the 
public is many people and many interests. 

(4) There are no universal viewing hours for children, just as there 
are none for adults. 

(5) Basically, programing standards are matters of judgment, taste, 
and common sense. 

The Cuatmman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hayes, for this very 
forthright statement. I know your interest in this problem, this 
specific problem, is just the same as the interest of the subcommittee. 
As I said to one of the witnesses this morning, Mr. Jones, I am sure 
you know we are not here conducting these hearings in any spirit 
of unjust criticism. If there is constructive criticism, we want to 
find that out. We only want to find the truth and the facts. We 
are here to help you, and I know you are here to help us. In that 
spirit we could go far to help these children of our great country. 
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I want to say your statement was very impressive, and I am sure 
it will be carefully studied by all of my colleagues and given great 
consideration as we undertake the larger job of writing an appropriate 
report, a report that will be fair to everyone. 

I would like to ask you 1 or 2 questions, then I will turn you over 
to counsel. Were you here this morning when we had exhibited before 
the committee and before the hearing room here a number of programs 
that had gone out over several sts tions? 

Mr. Hayes. No, sir, but I understand from my colleagues what the 
content was. 

The Cuatrrman. You know what those programs were? Have you 
been informed as to that ? 

Mr. Hayes. I was told one was an excerpt from a western film 
shown on the Pick Temple show. 

The CuarrmMan. You are right about that. These scenes were taken 
from a film entitled “The Flame of the West.” Were you familiar 
with that ? 

Mr. Hayes. Not by title, sir. 

The Cnatrman. It was shown on Pick Temple’s program on channel 
on Monday, September 13, from 4 to 5:30 p.m. The Flame of the 
West deals with the efforts of a newly employed marshal backed by a 
local doctor to clean up a very rough and tough frontier town. Much 
of the trouble and disorder of the town was centered in these films. 

In this film was a large, wide open saloon. The first scene depicted 
a fight in that saloon, a fight deliberately provoked by a woman who 
can be seen standing at the bar, and I suppose she is an entertainer. 
We have a modern name for it. Then, of course, the scene closes with 
the arrival of the marshal who arrests two men and puts an end to the 
brawl. 

The Chair was rather disturbed because that picture would not be a 
very wholesome thing, in the Chair’s opinion, for young children to 
sit and watch hour on end with other similar pictures. I did not see 
anything of an entertainment nature in it, and I could not see where 
any child would get—to use your own material—any comfort out of 
it. Ithink you used ~ word “comfort,” didn’t you 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. I don’t know whether the specific passage you 
saw actually appeared on the air or not or was edited out before it 
appeared. 

The CuarrmMan. This was put on the air. Might I ask the staff, 
That was on the air? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. All of these films shown in the committee room this 
morning were on the air. That was the only one from Pick Temple’s 
program, as I understand it. I mean The Flame of the West was the 
only one. 

Mr. Hayes. I would say offhand that it is extraordinarily difficult 
to lift a scene or a passage from an overall motion picture and attempt 
to evaluate whether this particular passage is good or bad or con- 
tributes to juvenile delinquency. I think what one has to do is to 
watch the entire film in the context of its presentation and in the con- 
text of the entire series. Perhaps someone might not like the artistic 
quality of that particular passage, but I just do not see how I can 
possibly evaluate a passage without relation to the entire program. I 
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have not seen this particular passage. I would understand from it 

that in the traditional western manner law and order were upheld. 
The CHairnman. It would be the Chair’s hope that when you get an 

opportunity vou take a look at that particular film and let me have a 


comment on your official station. I would like to get your reaction. 
Weare not here necessal ily to criticize, We are trying to help you all 
wecan. Some of those films that were shown this morning were most 
irritating to th air. I know if they were on my television back in 


Woodbury, N. J.. they would be shutoff pretty quick so my grand 
; yay 


children would not be subject to any bad influences. 

The Chair agrees these films on the air are not in themselves a 
basi cause of juvenil delinquency, but the Chair does fee] there 
is a relationship and in the case of certain children who were in 
trouble they might be an influence. What do you have to say about 
that? I am operating with a completely open mind, but I would 
like your view on that reaction. 

Mr. Haves. If you could set up a whole series of circumstances and 
the possible factors which could relate to the influence of children, 
that would be a better way for me to evaluate whether one specific 
oY that might have happened on television could be the primary 
factor. I have always felt personally that the family was the most 
important unit. I rather agree with you. I feel if I cannot control 
my own teen-agers—this is my responsibility as a parent. I am not 


th 


prepared tO say whether one isolated case or whether one film or a 
whole series of films could motivate children in the way in which 
you are speaking. 

(Further statement of John S. Hayes was received subsequent to 


the hearings and reads as follows:) 


FURTHER STATEMI oF JOHN S. HAYES, PRESIDENT, WTOP, INc., LICENSEE OF 
WTOP-TV In WASHINGTON, D. C 


During the hearings of the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
f the Senate Committee on the Judiciary held in Washington, D. C., on October 

1954, the staff of the committee exhibited a composite of scenes of acts of 
violence from 5 moving pictures which had appeared on one or another of the 
{ Washington, D. C., television stations during the week of September 12-18, 
1954. One of these was a western picture entitled “Flame of the West,” which 
was presented on the Pick Temple show on WTOP-TYV. This further statement 
S submitted at the request of Chairman Hendrickson, who asked me to look at 
that particular film and submit specific comments with respect to it 

First, I should like to make a few comments as to the editing of the film by 
WTOP-TYV. The film as received by WTOP-TV was 1 hour and 10 minutes in 
length. Prior to use on the Pick Temple show, 21 minutes and 45 seconds were 
deleted, so that the total length of the film as actually used on the air was 48 
minutes and 15 seconds. Before editing the film the original 1-hour-and-10 
minute version contained scenes of violence (in the broadest sense of the 
word) totaling 9 minutes and 45 seconds. For the 48-minute-and-15-second 
version used on the Pick Temple show, 3 minutes of violence were edited out 
by WTOP-TY, leaving a total of only 6 minutes and 45 seconds of violence. 
Both the entire film and the so-called scenes of violence were cut approximately 
30 percent in length. This is contrary to the suggestion made at the hearing 
that television stations deliberately edit films so as to reduce the nonviolence 
scenes and thereby increase the relative amount and intensity of violence scenes. 
Moreover, one of the scenes which WTOP-TYV deleted seemed to us to be callous 
and in bad taste. It was eliminated from the film by careful editing, even 
though a major element of the plot. 

After having watched this particular film most carefully, I am convinced 
that one has to see the entire film as presented on WTOP-TV and examine each 
of the questioned scenes in the context of its overall presentation to determine 
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whether the particular passage or passages are good or bad or contribute to 
juvenile delinquency. The story line of Flame of the West is the establishment 
of law and order in a wide-open and wild frontier town. This is first attempted 
by a newly appointed marshal. After the murder of the marshal by the evil! 
element that controls the town, the town doctor, who represents decency and 
morality and opposes the use of force and of violence, undertakes to carry on 
the marshal’s job. The creed of the doctor who is the hero of this film is stated 
by himself to be that ‘ta doctor’s business is to save lives, not to take them.” 
It is only near the end of the movie that the doctor, after hearing of the murder 
of the marshal, reluctantly turns to force as a last resort in order to reestablish 
law and order. Both the marshal and the doctor are law-abiding citizens strug 
gling against the forces of evil and the forces of good ultimately triumph. 

During the hearing I was questioning with respect to certain specific scenes 
in Flame of the West. As indicated above all so-called scenes of violence of 
our edited version of Flame of the West totaled only 6 minutes and 45 seconds 
The longest scene in this category was a 3-minute fight in a saloon during which 
there is a passing shot of one man being hit over the head with a bottle. At the 
hearing this incident was likened to the killing of a man with an ax. I do not 
believe that this analogy is well taken. This was not a gory scene; actually it was 
quite unrealistic. In fact, the man who was hit by the bottle was not even 
stunned but turns around to fight his attackers. Moreover, this incident was a 
small part of a panorama intended to show that the saloon was a place that 
should be closed 

The “gun butt’ incident, also referred to at the hearing, is an outgrowth of 
this general melee, when the marshal, seeing one man attempting to choke another, 
restrains him by use of the gun butt. Unfortunately, the excerpt shown at the 
hearing does not reveal that after the incident the marshal promptly took the 
person whom he hit over the head to the doctor 

The other scene which the staff apparentiy regards as questionable occurred 
when the town doctor, taking over in place of the marshal in an effort to clean 
up the town, attempted to serve an injunction ordering the closing of the local 
bar which was the focal point of the evil and corruption in the town. The 
injunction was torn up and there was an effort to kill the doctor. In self-defense 
and in an effort to carry out the mandate of the law, the doctor shot all of the 
villains, said villains having previously disposed of the marshal and two cow- 
boys who had been regenerated. This scene not only showed that the orderly 
processes of the law must be carried out but also provided retribution for people 
who certainly deserved it. 

Thus, it is my conclusion, after observing this picture closely, that neither in 
whole nor in part did it tend to contribute to juvenile delinquency but rather it 
tended to have the contrary effect. As is the case with westerns generally, the 
line between good and bad was a clear-cut line. No one is more villainous than 
the western villain and the western hero stands clearly and uprightly for law 
and order. Evil is punished; right triumphs. The villains are unsympathetic 
characters and do not offer a bad example for children. A western moving pic 
ture rarely presents the situation—referred to during the hearing—where the 
villain lives on milk and honey until near the end and where a child might be 
persuaded that the life the villain leads is worthy of emulation in real life. 

Perhaps even more fundamental, the entire frame of reference of a western 
picture is different from that of modern society. The western is part of the 
American folklore and is truly historical in background. There are no rustlers 
on F Street, no grazing lands around Dupont Circle and no hitching posts in 
front of Broadcast House. Western pictures do not have the relationship to 
reality that, for example, a modern gangster film has. When I think of juvenile 
delinquency, I think of juvenile drug addicts, of juveniles who hold up gasoline 
stations and drugstores, of pocketbook snatchers, of spoilers of the property of 
others and the like. In my judgment neither the frame of reference of Flame of 
the West nor of western films generally carried by WTOP-TV tends to lead 
children to behavior such as I have just indicated. 

Finally, during the hearing considerable interest was expressed in whether 
it would be desirable for the television industry to have a code of censorship 
with sanctions similar to that under which the moving-picture industry functions. 
It is quite pertinent therefore that the Flame of the West was reviewed and 
approved by the Motion Picture Producers’ Association (certificate No. C-10,794) 
under the code of that association, thus bearing out the contention that no code 
is a guaranty of good performance and that matters such as that which the com- 
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mittee is investigating raise questions of individual judgment on which well- 
meaning individuals can have sharply diflerent views. 
* 7 ~ 7 * * * 

The charts prepared by the committee’s staff show in red the programs pre- 
sented over the four Washington television stations for the week of September 
12-18, 1954, which the staff considered to involve crime and violence. As Mr. 
Clendenen indicated, the entire Pick Temple Show, presented 4 to 5:30 p. m. on 
WTOP-TYV, channel 9, Monday through Friday, is marked red because westerns 
are shown on that program, although the entire program is not devoted to 
movies 

Apart from the fact that, as the testimony at the hearing indicates, there is a 
real question whether western pictures should be broadly characterized with other 
types of shows as being “crime and violence” shows, I would like to point out that 
the western picture part of the Pick Temple show averages approximately 44 
minutes per 1 hour and 30 minute program. For this reason the charts prepared 
by the committee’s staff should be corrected to delete slightly more than half of 
the red shown in the appropriate blocks 

> * * a * * * 

I should like to clarify my testimony in one respect. During the hearing I 
testified that, insofar as television film is concerned, WTOP-TV works roughly 
on a 2-week-in-advance-of-broadcast schedule requiring each episode to be in 
our shop about 2 weeks before broadcast date. I find that we normally notify 
the distributor of film 3 weeks before the date on which we expect to use the 
particular film and that we normally receive the film approximately 10 days 
before broadcast time, thereby giving our staff ample time to preview and edit 
the film. Obviously, in emergency situations this schedule may not be maintained 
but we do have a flat rule that, except under the most unusual circumstances, 
we will not use any film which comes in less than 5 days before the day on which 
it is to be used but rather will reschedule or return film that is late. 


The Carman. Counsel, will you proceed to examine Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Braser. Mr. Hays, WTOP-TYV is privately owned ? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Braser. It is not a network station ? 

Mr. Hayes. We are an affiliate of the CBS television network. 

Mr. Braser. But not owned by CBS or will not be owned by CBS 
very shortly ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. That is correct. 

Mr. Beaser. Is WTOP-TY a subscriber to the NARTB code? 

Mr. Hayes. No, sir. 

Mr. Breaser. Why not? 

Mr. Hayes. We subscribe to the principles of the code. I think it 
more accurate for me to state we are not a member of the formal code 
organization. 

Mr. Breaser. Why are you not a member of the code organization ? 

Mr. Hayrs. Basically, I think it stems from the feeling we have 
that this is a matter, rather, of individual responsibility. We feel as 
the licensee of WTOP -TY, in the last analysis we are ultimately 
responsible. We use the code, we subscribe to the principles in the 
code. We have just never taken the next step of officially becoming 
members of the organization. We do not belong to the NARTB, for 
that matter. 

Mr. Braser. I understand you can be a member of the code without 
being a member of the NARTB. 

Mr. Hayes. I think that is so. 

Mr. Braser. You think if you subscribe to the principles of the 
code, that would somehow decrease your authority over your own 
individual programs? Is that the gist of what you are saying? 


nn 


a, 
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Mr. Hays. No. What I am saying is we think that the primary 
emphasis must be upon us and it must be our judgment, it must be our 
own standards of decency and good taste. I do not really see how 
signing a piece of paper improves our programing. We are quite 
happy to use the precepts set forth in the code, and we do. We have 
just never taken the step of formally becoming members of the code 
organization. We have an open mind on this. We might and we 
might not. 

Mr. Braser. But you have not up until now ? 

Mr. Hayes. We have traditionally not belonged to the NARTB. 

Mr. Breaser. What standards do you follow in programing ? 

Mr. Hayes. We use, in effect, the standards of the code. 

Mr. Braser. With what deviations? 

Mr. Hayes. None of which I am aware. 

Mr. Beaser. You actually say that you put into effect the provisions 
of the code? 

Mr. Hayes. As far as I know. I would interject a point here, if 
I might. 

The CHatrMan. You may. 

Mr. Hayes. No matter how you write things down, no matter how 
carefully you spell them out, it seems to me in the last analysis 
what is important is the people who set the standards. We have 
always operated on the theory that if we had decent people it would 
not be difficult to arrive at an amalgam of opinion of what is decent 
for children. 

Mr. Beaser. That would be the programing area? 

Mr. Hayes. Substantially. 

Mr. Braser. The people who work in the programing area have 
been given what written instructions by you as far as standards are 
concerned / 

Mr. Hayes. I would not say that the people who work in the pro- 
graming area work from a list of written specifications. We do not 
quite operate like that. As a matter of practice, what happens is our 
director of programs meets each week with the directors. They have 
a complete and thorough discussion of the programs to be scheduled, 
as well as the programs which have already been broadcast. 

Mr. Braser. From what standpoint? From the standpoint of 
content ? 

Mr. Hayes. All standpoints. 

Mr. Braser. Is there anyone in your organization who is charged 
specifically with worrying about what programs are going to be made 
available to children ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. We have a program director who is in charge of all 
programs, including children’s programs. If it is a problem of 
specifically being concerned with children’s programs, some of our 
people, we think, are specialized in that particular activity. 

Mr. Breaser. What would be their background ? 

Mr. Hayes. I can give you the type person. We have a person 
who is a graduate of Brooklyn College who majored in a course in 
advanced psychology and was a children’s counselor in a summer 
camp. We have a director, the producer of the Pick Temple show, 
who was a graduate lawyer and, as a matter of fact, the father of 
two teen-agers himself. We have a graduate of Princeton University 
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who majored in edueation and ehild psychology and who taught in 
the District junior high schools. This is the sort of person I am 
speaking about. We work from a cadre of 8 to 10 people who are 
concerned in producing and directing all of our programs, children’s 
included. 

Mr. Brasrer. You also show Ramar of the Jungle. Where do you 
get that? 

Mr. Hayrs. You mean the specific supplier ? 

Mr. Beaser. Yes. It is a picture distributed to you; is that right? 

Mr. Hayes. It is what we call a package program. We buy it from 
the producer. 

Mr. Braser. This is the first time we have heard “package program.” 
Will you explain it? 

Mr. Hayes. In the broad field of purchasing film, basically there 
ire two kinds of film that a station can buy. One is the ordinary 
feature film which has been run in theaters throughout the country. 
Secondly, there are the so-called package programs, which are pro- 
grams produced especially for television. We buy those from the 
producer or the distributor. 

Mr. Braser. How do you buy them? Do you see them before you 
buy them ? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Mr. Beaser. Every one? 

Mr. Hayrs. May I tell you how this is done? 

Mr. Beaser. Would vou? 

Mr. Hayes. First of all, the program department determines on a 

eed for a specific kind of program within a rough area. They then, 
because of their contacts with the so-called package producers, know 
who they are, which are the ones in a good record of performance 
ind which ones are available in the Washington market. Our pro- 
gram department then contacts these package producers. hey 
either send a so-called pilot film or perhaps one of their salesmen 
will come in with a pilot film. At that stage the program director 
ind probably our vice president in charge of television, and in many 
cases myself, will look at the pilot film. 

Mr. Beaser. What do you look at it for? 

Mr. Hayes. For story content, for standard of presentation. We 
look at it for the normal decent standards of presentation with a mind 
to what it is to be used for. 

Mr. Braser. If it is aimed at a child’s hour or prepared for chil- 
dren, it would be attractive to children ? 

Mr. Hayes. Generally, yes. That is all we see as of that point. If 
that pilot film is satisfactory, we then enter into a contract with the 
distributor for that particular series. We require that the distributor 
sign our form of television purchase contract. Ifthe committee would 
like to see it, I would like to leave you a copy of this because it specifi- 
cally gives us the right to specify any further episode. 

Then we work roughly on a 2-week-in-advance broadcast schedule. 
We require that each episode be in our shop about 2 weeks before 
broadcast, which gives our staff time to preview it, to edit it, and 
remove passages which might be objectionable. That procedure ap- 
plies to every film we run. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hayes, will you identify that document you 
referred to? 
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Mr. Hayes. I would call it a television film purchase contract. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, that document will be made a 
part of the record and inserted at this point in your remarks. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

(b) Station reserves the right to refuse to use and to pay the fee for any 
picture which in station’s judgment (i) contains obscene, immoral, profane, 
vulgar, repulsive, or offensive material, either in taeme or in treatment, or (ii) 
is not of satisfactory artistic, literary, or dramatic quality. If such fee has 
been paid in advance, it shall be refunded by distributor. 

6. Film editing.—Station may make such reasonable cuts from any print as 
station may elect, provided that station restores every such cut before returning 
the print to distributor. 

Mr. Braser. Then you say the film for this week’s presentation of 
Ramar of the Jungle came into your studio 2 weeks ago? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Mr. Braser. Any time that it is shorter than that? 

Mr. Hayes. It could be 10 days if there was a delay in mail. 

Mr. Brasrr. Can it be shorter ? 

Mr. Hayes. I suspect it could if something catastrophic happened. 

Mr. Braser. I understand the time lag can be even shorter than that. 

Mr. Hayrs. I think this largely depends on how the station wants 
to operate and the standards it sets. I offhand cannot recall a film 
which got on the air that came in less than 8 or 9 days. There might 
have been an isolated case, but certainly our operating procedure calls 
for that. 

Mr. Beaser. Then it comes in and who views it ? 

Mr. Hayes. It comes in and it is mechanically checked in to acknow!l- 
edge receipt. It then goes to the program department and from 
there to the film-editing people, this group of people here [indicating }. 

Mr. Braser. They are editing it for what? 

Mr. Hayes. For several factors. For timing, for story line, for 
content, for the standards of the code, for technical quality, for artistic 
merit. 

Mr. Braser. Under what instructions are they operating? The 
vague instructions of the code? 

Mr. Hayes. Not primarily. They operate under the specific instrue 
tions that really grow out of 5 years of presenting this kind of mate- 
rial and of weekly meetings in evaluating what has been done and 
what will be done. There isn’t much question as to what is good, 
proper, and decent. Good, proper, and decent. people know. 

Mr. Braser. For my benefit, then, would you try to explain to me 
the meaning of the words “excess violence in the television code”? We 
saw quite a bit of violence today, and I gathered none of it is excess. 

Mr. Hayes. Everybody has his own definition. My own definition 
of excessive violence would be the use of violence just for the sake of 
violence. 

Mr. Braser. And that does not occur on some of these westerns? 

Mr. Hayes. We don’t think so. 

Mr. Braser. It is actually the person’s down-the-line interpretation 
of the code, as far as the screening of the picture is concerned ? 

Mr. Hayes. It depends on what you mean by “down the line.” We 
do not construe directors to be down the line. A director reports 
directly to the program director. 

Mr. Beaser. Would a director of your editing department see the 
Ramar of the Jungle episode? 
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Ir. Hayes. Not the director, but a director. 

Mr. Breaser. In other words, you have many directors of your edit- 
ne department ¢ 

oer: iH AYES. No. We start with a basic group, I think it is about 

) peop le, who are directors and producers. They direct. film pro- 
grams and live programs. Our editing is done by one of these men. 
We could not have peop le who only direct or edit film programs. 

Mr. Brasrr. You have no control over what comes over the network 
programs; 1s that right? ; 

Mr. Hayes. We think we do. Our contract with the network, which 
is the basie affiliation network contract, gives us the right to refuse or 
reject a program. In the case of film programs we have edited some. 

Mr. Braser. I meant live. 

Mr. Hayes. In the case of live programing it is very difficult to 
know about the first program, but you certainly know about the sec 
ond. Even that is not as loose as it might sound, because after a long 
time in this business you get to know ‘what a network release means 
and what a network publicity release means. You know what the 
show is going to be. If vou have doubt, you pick up the phone and 
telephone the network. 

Mr. Braser. But as far as specific scenes in the drama presented, 
vou actually do not know ? 

' Mr. Havers. No; not in advance of the first show. 

Mr. Breaser. Asa matter of fact, the television viewer does not know 
ind must rely entirely upon the network and the program industry. 

Mr. Hayes. The viewer certainly relies on the broadcaster. 

Mr. Braser. Planning a show such as Pick Temple, who actually 
makes the decision as to whether or not you are going to show western 
drama of a violent kind, western drama of a historical kind? Is it 
station, the sponsor, the advertising agency ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. In the case of Pick Temple, I do. 

Mr. Braser. At that particular hour you want to put on a western 
chow / 

Mr. Hayes. In the case of Pick Temple, about 4 years ago it seemed 
to me what we needed in the afternoon was a program for children. 
We decided to go along the western route. It took us a long time to 
find the right man. We finally found Pick Temple. It seemed to me 
to be inevitable that once you had a cowboy, even without a gun, you 
ought to have a western movie. From that initial concept has grown 
the Pick Temple institution. 

Mr. Beaser. What was the basis for the initial decision you were 
going to have a western? Because it sold well ? 

Mr. Hayes. This one did not sell for a long time. I think the 
basic decision was that it seemed to us on the basis of the people talked 
to and my own experience that children like western motive pro- 
grams. We thought with Pick Temple we could create a community 
institution. I think we have. 

Mr. Braser. Have you ever given any thought to the possibility of 
getting together with the other three station managers in Washing- 
ton to try to get program balance in Washington, D. C2 

Mr. Hayes. I think if I had thought about it, our lawyers would 
have objected. Assuming no legal restriction to doing it, I do not 


think that would be a very good or helpful thing. 
Mr. Breaser. Why not? 
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Mr. Hayes. It seems to me that television is fundamentally a cre- 
ative and imaginative art. I think each station must decide for it- 
self what it wants to produce and present. I think the minute you 
allow someone else to program your station, you do the listener an 
injustice. I would not want NARTB to tell us what to do or the net- 
work or even this subcommittee. I think we want to program our 
station in accordance with our own responsibilities, 

Mr. Braser. If you will take a look at Saturday, the 18th of Sep- 
tember between the hours of 6 and 7, there is very little choice for a 
child. Footlight Theater on WNBW: another crime show on No. 5; 
a football game on No. 7; Name That Tune for half an hour on No. 9; 
and Ramar of the Jungle. I wonder if by getting together, better pro- 
graming could not be done? 

Mr. Hayes. I like the — but I do not see how we could get 
channel 7 to give it tous. I do not think getting together would help 
at all. Ido not think it would help the viewer or us. 

Mr. Brasrer. It has never been tried / 

Mr. Hayes. No. 

Mr. Braser. Do you feel there is a need for the development of more 
network shows for children, or are there sufficient that are not being 
used, or are they all being used ? 

Mr. Hayes. That depends on which station and network. 

Mr. Beaser. Yours, I mean. 

Mr. Hayes. As far as I know, we are now carrying most of the 
children’s programs produced by CBS-TYV. 

Mr. Braser. You have sufficient of those ? 

Mr. Hayes. I think so. I think we present a rather good program 
balance. 

Mr. Braser. Supposing between the hours of 4 and 5:30 each day 
CBS developed an excellent child program. Would you carry it 
rather than the Pick Temple show and, if not, what considerations 
would enter into your decision ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. I think basically we would want to know what kind of 
program it was, whether we thought it could perform as good a local 
service as Pick Temple. If the network produced a program of such 
overwhelming importance that we thought it more important than 
Pick Temple, we probably would take it. 

Mr. Braser. Would the financial considerations involved be in favor 
of not taking it? 

Mr. Hayes. I heard you ask Mr. Jones that this morning. This in- 
volves a long discussion of economics. Let me tell you this: CBS 
network now has available to us between 4 and 5 in the afternoon 3 
programs, all commercial. If we were to take Pick Temple off the 
hour and take that hour of network programing, we would make more 
money. We do not do it because we think Pick Temple is more 
important. 

The CuHatrMANn. You say you would make more money if you fol- 
lowed that course ? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. Pick Temple happens to be a rather expensive 
program to produce. 

The Cuatrman. Pick Temple is not in this instance purely run on 
a monetary consideration ; is it? 

Mr. Hayes. I do not like to say this in front of all our competitors, 
but there are many more lucrative programs than Pick Temple. 
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The Cuairman. I did not want to give anything away, but T think 
it is good to have that statement in the record for the industry as a 
whole. 

Mr. Hayes. I think our competitors are aware of it. I do not like 
to labor the Pick Temple point, but here we do have 90,000 children 
and parents. We have 25 children and parents every day coming in 
to watch the program. In his recent safety series he had the coopera 


tion of every police chief inthe area. I think that is rather important 


to Us. 

Mr. Beaser. The big point, I think, that was brought out this morn 
ng was as to the amount of crime and violence in addition to the por 
tions where Pick Temple is interviewing children. Do you engage in 


iny research at your station ? 

Mr. Hayes. We do a moderate amount of market research, circula- 
hon research. 

Mr. Beaser. Do you do any in relation to the effect on children of 
the programs put out ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. Not as such. What we do, we have two people on ow 
staff who spend a great deal of their time visiting PTA groups and 
church groups discussing with them television programing. We are 


just not equipped to do a major job of vital sociological importance 
inthis area. There are so many community problems. 


Mr. Beaser. In reports from your people who visit the PTA and 
those groups, have they reported to you the concern about the amount 
of crime and violence on TY 4 

Mr. IHlaves. We have from time to time heard of that, although no 
one has .ever said it bore any direct relationship to juvenile 
delinquency. 

Mr. Beaser. Have you heard complaints from parents about the 
quantity of crime and violence on TV? 

Mr. Hayes. No, sir; not so much on volume. You occasionally get 
a complaint about a specific episode in a specific series, not on the 
volume. 

Mr. Beaser. But not on the volume? 

Mr. Hayes. No. At least, we have not been aware of that. 

Mr. Braser. I have no further questions. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think it would be to the advantage of the 
industry as a whole if through an ap propriate organization of the 
members of the industry they were to maintain a research laboratory 
to keep the members of the industry advised as to the effect of certain 
programs on children ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. I would prefer to say that I would like to see a foun- 
dation undertake a study of the entire area of children rather than 
trying to segregate the influence of television. I think whatever in- 
formation we get is helpful. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think these hearings are of value to the 
industry ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. I notice in our case it made me spend 4 days going 
over our entire programing all over again. If everybody does that, 
that will be helpful. 

The CHarrmMan. I am not debating the matter of inconvenience 
because I do not think anything has been more inconvenient to mem- 
bers of this committee than the studies we have had to make. But I 
mean of the ultimate value. 

Mr. Hayes. I think so. 
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The Cuarrman. To the industry, to the public? 

Mr. Hayes. I think the more people talk about this and think about 
it. the better off we all are. 

Mr. CLtenpeneN. Mr. Hayes, I do not want to in any way indict either 
Pick Temple or the Pick Temple program. I am aware of the fact 
that he gives support to many civic causes here. On the other hand, 
viewing the film this morning leads me to ask a question or two as to 
spec ific kinds of scenes that you would not pass in terms of your re- 
view of the film. I realize the v alidity of what you say, to some extent 
these scenes must be seen in the entire contention. For example, I 
assume you would not show a scene of one man killing another with an 
ax; 1s that right? 

Mr. Hayes. I think that is so. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. This picture we showed from the Pick Temple 
show entitled “Flame of the West” showed one man, in the course of 
a barroom fight, smashing a bottle over the head of another man. The 
one man is standing with his back to the other fellow. The other 
fellow smashes him over the head. This fellow collapses on the floor. 
Do you have any question about a scene of that sort 4 

Mr. Haves. It is just terrib ly difficult to answer that question with- 
out having seen the entire motion picture. 

The CHarrmMan. What is the difference between killing a man with 
anax and killing a man witha bottle ? 

Mr. Hayes. | would like to know who did the killing and who was 
killed. 

Mr. CLeEnDENEN. This took place in a barroom, and none of the 
participants were identified. They were all people playing cards and 
were hangers-on and were people present in this bar. Everybody got 
into the act. 

Mr. Hayes. I think conceivably there could be more desirable things 
to show, but I am not so sure it follows that showing that particular 
scene was completely undesirable or contributes to delinquency. 

Mr. CLenpenen. You would say in terms of people smashing bot- 
tles over the heads of other people, this would not be something that 
you would necessarily exclude in your screening process? 

Mr. Hayes. Not necessarily. 

Mr. CLenpenEN. There is another scene where the marshal smashes 
the man over the head with a gun butt. You see this fellow’s head 
bob up and down and you hear the thump of the butt of the gun 
landing on the fellow’s skull. I take it once again, in terms of people 
hitting other people over the head with the butt of a gun, this is 
something that is within the realm of whatever you may hope to be 
good taste in terms of film presentations. 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Are you satisfied with what is available in the way 
of films for such a show as the Pick Temple show? I say that know- 
ing you are necessarily somewhat restricted in your selection of film 
and that you have nothing to do with the production of that film. 

Thinking in terms of crime shows, western crime shows, are you 
satisfied with what is available to you? 

Mr. Hayes. No, sir: I would like to see more available. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. More? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 
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Mr. CLENDENEN. Would it be in anywise different film, still assam- 
ing it would be some kind of a western crime show 4 

Mr. Hayes. I would like to see more film available which had been 
made specifically for television. 

The CHatrMan. You are talking in terms of variety now? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Whiy specifically for television ? 

Mr. Haves. Purely because I think films made for television are 
better television programs than trying to convert motion-picture film 
into television programs. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. This is because you have to go through this cutting 
process ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. No. We even cut so-called package programs, too. 
I just think the more there is available, the better the programing 
will be. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. In this cutting process, in relation to a western 
film, could you make any generalizations as to what portions of that 
film or what types of scenes are most likely to be deleted in the cutting 
yrocess ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. I would think as a rule of thumb that what goes first is 
what is in bad taste. What goes secondly is what can most conveniently 
be cut and retain the story line. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. We viewed one western film that had been cut, and 

saw the presentation on TV. Then we later viewed the entire film. 
In no instances were scenes of violent action cut. It was the tamer, 
quieter portion of the film. Would you imagine that would quite fre- 
quently prevail ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. No. I think that is cut after policy scenes go, is what 
is most easily cut. You have to retain some kind of story line. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. The story line was difficult for our staff to follow 
in viewing many - these programs. 

You mentioned in speaking of news coverage that you thought it 
would be bad toe ae ite all reference to crime, that you thought your 
news presentation should be in conformance with the facts and present 
the world as it really is. There is a statement made in the code rela- 
tive to the presentation of crime and violence. Viewing the chart 
there for that week in Washington, D. C., with the red portions which 
were devoted to some kind of crime presentation, that is, either western 
or modern crime, do you feel that represents the world as it actually is? 
That it presents violence in proportion to the violence that a child 
actually encounters in real life 

Mr. Hayes. I did not say that. What I said was that in our news 
program we were extreme ‘ly reluctant to take out a story of crime or 
viole nce, 

Mr, CLenDENEN. But I was carrying that over into the code. The 
code has a statement that crime and violence should not be presented 
over and beyond what would actually be encountered by the child in 
real life. I could read the particular section if you wish. 

Mr. Hayes. No; I know that. 

I think we get into a great deal of difficulty when we talk about crime 
and violence programs as though they were away over here and every- 
thing else was over here [indicating]. I suspect a program of crime 
could be a good thing to put on. I think you yourself mentioned 
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Public Defender this morning. How would you say that Public De- 
fender was a good or bad thing at that particular time, or did it reflect 
the world as we see it around us? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. My question is not directed to whether these things 
are good, bad, or indifferent. He made that point when we talked 
about the red portions of this chart this morning. My only question 
at this point is that once again in terms of presenting television pro- 
graming that would be in some way or other in keeping with real life 
with particular relation to crime and violence, Do you think that this 
chart conforms with that more or less general standard of the tele- 
vision code ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. I have not studied anybody else’s except our own. I 
think ours does. 1 would be reluctant to judge the other stations 
without study of precisely what they have on at that time. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. That is all. 

‘The Cuairman. Mr. Hayes, under the films which were shown here 
before the committee this morning, 5 in number, I think one of the 
witnesses timed the showing for a total of around 60 minutes. But 
none of these films complied with the principles of the code in the 
judgment of thechair. ‘They were all in violation of certain principles 
in this code. 

Mr. Hayes. That is why I said initially I think it better to judge 
these excerpts in the context of the entire presentation. It certainly 
is possible one of them was in violation of the code. 

The Cuairman. but you are still in disagreement with the idea of a 
code, aren’t you ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. In disagreement ? 

The Cuairman. Yes, as subscribed to by the entire industry. 

Mr. Hayes. I do not think it is very important whether the industry 
as such formally subscribes to a code, just so long as every broadcaster 
is conscious of his own responsibilities. The code is a most convenient 
guide, 

The Cuatrman. As I read these provisions of the code which relate 
to children or to the responsibility for children, I cannot see one thing 
in there that would work hardship on the industry. 

Mr. Hayes. I do not think so, either. 

The CuatrMan. Why can’t we have an agreement between all mem- 
bers of the industry that the rules will be followed ? 

Mr. Hayes. I see no reason why not. 

The Cuarrman. And stick to the rules. 

Mr. Hayes. I think any guide is helpful. Once having agreed to a 
code, I think everybody should stick to the rules. I haven’t any 
objection to any body formally subscribing to the code. 

The Cuairman. It is too bad you did not see all these five films 
because we were talking a minute ago about a question of excess vio- 
lence. There wasn’t hardly a minute during any of these showings 
there wasn’t continuing violence shown this morning. It was a little 
bit shocking to the Chair, I must admit. I am not criticizing any 
branch of the industry when I say that. How people could sit through 
a parade like we saw this morning, I just cannot imagine. 

Mr. Hayes. The viewer does not. I suspect what was done was to 
put together a whole series of scenes from various stations. 

The CuatrmMan. I am sure you remember some of the old western 
films. Do you think they were more modern in treatment of violence, 
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or do you think they were about on a par with the present films which 
are being shown over television ? 

Mr. Haves. I must say many of the films we play today, you and I 
saw when we were boys. 

The CuairmMan. I am sure of that. 

I have no further questions. 

I want to thank you for your appearance here today. It has been 
very helpful. You ‘have been forthright. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you very muc h. 

The Cuatrman. Our main objective is to help children through 
these meetings. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you. 

Mr. Beaser. Mr. James V. Bennett. 

The CuatrmMan. Will you be sworn ? 

Do you swear that the testimony you are about to give before this 
subcommittee of the Senate of the United States will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Bennert. I do. 

The Cuarrman. State your name, address, and occupation for the 
record. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES V. BENNETT, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
PRISONS, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am James VY. Ben- 
nett. My official position is that of Director of the United States 
Bureau of Prisons. I also am a member of the section on criminal 
law of the American Bar Association, and I was secretary to a com- 
mittee which studied the influence of mass media upon the admin- 
istration of justice. 

In that connection I gave some study to this problem, and as some 
of you may know, I have done a little writing on the subject and here 
ind there a little research. 

[ don’t contend, Mr. Chairman, to be an expert in this matter. I 
have certain views with regard to it because my work brings me in 
touch with a great many of these young people who get into trouble. 

We have approximately today in our institutions about 3,500 young 
men and boys and girls under the age of 21 who at least, under a broad 
definition of juvenile delinquency, would fall in that category. 

I have given some study to this problem. I have atte ded a num- 
ber of meetings and conferences we have had with the broadcasters. 
the motion-picture operators, the comic-magazine publishers, and so 
forth. 

I am familiar with many of the arguments that are made in sup- 
port of the present programing policies of the television and radio 
people. Iam familiar with many of the arguments, timeworn in my 
judgment, of the people who protest any action by the Congress or by 
this subcommittee or any organized group in dealing with this problem 
which is one, Mr. Chairman, that I think I can testify to of very great 
importance, significance and concern to the parents in this country, as 
I am sure your subcommittee has already determined. 

I think the subcommittee is doing an excellent job in trying to focus 
attention more on this problem and on what remedies there may be or 
what action may be taken. 
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The Cuairman. It is the concern of the parents that brings us here 
today. 

Mr. Bennett. I talk before many parent-teachers’ groups, and you 
never find a more attentive audience when you talk about this problem. 

Iam familiar with a great many of the arguments in opposition to 
do anything about this, arguments about interference with the free- 
dom of the press, bureaucratic interference with our institutions, pa- 
rental responsibility for the sort of entertainment their children should 
listen to. 

I have heard about the importance of drama, thrills, adventure in 
the lives of young people, and many of the other rationalizations that 
have been made for these programs. 

I am not here to say some of these arguments are not without merit 
because I believe they are. I think it presents a very serious dilemma. 
I think, too, there must be a distinction made between westerns and 
broadeasts of actual crimes where the crime is blueprinted. I think 
that children can differentiate between those crimes which are fanciful 
and those pictures where an actual crime is blueprinted. 

There is a certain psychological distancing between something 
that is remote like Macbeth or Hamlet, or some thing of that kind, and 
actual crime that occurred just the other day or just recently. 

I am not here either to say that I think juvenile delinquency can be 
laid at the door entirely and completely of any program. I think it 
is only one thing that this committee can study. I think probably the 
committee by this time has agreed there are very few of these programs 
that are really character building. I don’t believe you will find very 
any people that will support them on that basis. 

I do believe, however, that some of these programs do spur on 
the unstable person, the rebellious individual, the unhappy boy or 
girl, the suggestible child. So many boys and girls are filled with 
hostility against something or other. They are living in some tension 
area or something of that kind which causes them to be a bit unstable 
perhaps and anxious sometimes to square accounts with society. 

So I think that it is one of the factors that has shaped the conduct 
pattern of some of ae people. We can’t document that, Mr. Chair- 
man, statistically. I don’t believe anybody else has been able to doe- 
ument it that way. We can’t prove our ideas on a case-by-case basis 
as a lawyer would do. 

We know that there are lots of things that cause juvenile delin- 
quency—lack of affection, feelings of rejection in the home, hostilities 
and anxieties. We know those are important factors. Yet nobody 
has been able to make a statistical computation of them and show it 
on a case-by-case basis. 

I thought I might be helpful by saying like Mr. Clendenen some 
years ago I made some efforts to do a little personal research on my 
own as a sort of hobby into these matters and how it affected young de- 
linquents. SoI took a group of about 300 boys out here at the N fational 
Training School for Boys and I gave them what was known as the 
recall test. I simply asked them to write down on a piece of paper 
the radio programs they could recall in the order of their interest in 
them. 

The first programs were programs dealing with crime. About 5 
percent of the programs they chose had to deal with crime. So it 
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was that the programs they wrote down, while there were some sur- 
prising things in them, showed : . predilection toward that type of 
program. I think that is ‘tend to the broadcasters. I think that 
is one of the reasons for the popularity of programs. 

We also undertook to have some personal interviews with some of 
these boys, bring the boy in and try to ascertain from the boy what it 
was he thought of these programs, had he been warned against them 
by his parents, what effect did they have upon his sleep. 

You can well imagine that was a pretty difficult and tedious proc- 
ess. It was so involved, Mr. Chairman, that we had to abandon it or 
I have not wanted to draw any conclusions from it because our cases 
were so meager. 

sut I present it here merely as an indication of what sort of re- 
search can be done. It can be done not only by the Government but 
if the people who are behind these programs in sponsoring them 
really want to know what their significance is, they can make some 
of those researches themselves. ‘They can devote some of their own 
time and attention and money and personnel to do that; satisfy them- 
selves as to their effect. 

I will be very happy to cooperate with them in making available to 
them any information we have and allow them to talk with any of 
the boys that come to our attention. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the work of this subcommittee will 
be continued along those lines. Here is a field of work in which you 
can make a real contribution it seems to me. 

Another interest of mine has been to try and find actual cases of 
where men have been committed to our institutions having committed 
some crime which had previously been broadcast or shown in a motion 
picture. We found, for instance, that during the interviews on ad- 
mission when we admitted these boys to our institutions quite fre- 
quently it was not unusual for a boy to claim that he had gotten the 
idea for the offense out of some comic book or out of the radio. But 
there is a tendency for those people to rationalize their offense, to 
blame it on something else or not accept the responsibility for it 
themselves. So, while we found a number of those cases, we didn’t 
think they were worthwhile tabulating. We don’t think they are 
evidence 

We have found a couple of cases where the crime committed was 
right in point. I have a case here, for instance, of one of our 
—— who, if you will permit me, I will not mention his name, 
but. I will give you his number, if that is necessary, in his statement 
says as a result of economic necessity he put into motion a scheme 
to defraud that he had heard advertised over the radio on a certain 
program. He bought a St. Joseph, Mo., paper, secured the name of 
a soldier killed in Korea, and then wrote a letter addressed to the 
soldier requiring him to make payment of a hundred dollars that he 
had previously loaned him. He knew the man was dead, but he 
saw that the letter went back to the parents so that the parents in 
turn would pay for their boy’s debts. Fortunately in this case, the 
parents were alert and he was apprehended through the FBI and 

caught and has come to us. He said that he didn’t realize what “a 
dint. rotten, lowdown scheme” it was for him to do a thing like that. 

The Cramman. How old was this boy ? 
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Mr. Bennerr. This boy was 19 years of age, I believe. He received 
a 5-year sentence. 

We have two other boys who were committed to us for extortion 
and threatening to blow up the house of a woman in Atlanta, Ga. 
They claimed they got their idea from a comic book. It is not apropos 
immediately to this hearing, but it is the same idea. 

Later on when a comparison was made of the modus operandi these 
boys used and the extortion note, it was shown to be a very close 
parallel indeed. 

So there are other cases that have been cited. Probably they have 
been brought to the attention of this committee. Those are isolated 
cases, and we can’t judge from those cases. But they are merely put 
in here to document on certain suggestible people they do have an 
influence. 

I am not here to contend, on the other hand, just because a few peo- 
ple are squared they could be squared by anything. We have got 
very interesting characters that come from all walks of life and can 
do all kinds of things. You can’t argue because one of them did that 
all people are going to follow. 

The Cratrman. That is an area where proofs—clear, positive 
proofs—are very difficult 7 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, extremely difficult. I don’t know how it can 
be shown other than the parents know these things. I think the 
psychologists are aware of them. They know many of these programs 
appeal to the primitive and the savagery in all of us. Sometimes it 
spills over into an actual offense. 

Mr. Chairman, I have given thought as to what we are going to do 
about these programs, what can be done, because you have to admit 
and recognize there are a great many dilemmas. There are so many 
dilemmas and so many complications they can’t be reached through 
the ordinary legislative methods or through any censorship programs 
or anything that is looking to too rigid program control. 

I don’t, as a matter of fact, myself have too much faith in codes 
either. I think they have to be written in such general words, so 
many weasel words have to be used, they are hae difficult to enforce. 

sut I do believe from my experience that the broadcasters do want 
to cooperate. They do want to do what they can to avoid the criti- 
cisms which I think inevit: ably are going to arise as the number of 
the programs increase. They are increasing. So I think they are 
willing to cooperate. Weare all looking for ideas. J want to present 
just one for your consideration. 

One idea I have is an advisory committee be set up by the Presi- 
dent to work with Federal agencies having responsibility for the 
control of radio and these other matters or the interstate distribution 
of lurid publications; that this committee be a group of 10 or 12 
members of unquestioned vision, character, and stature in the com- 
munity and have broad interest in public welfare; that this committee 
be appointed by the President. 

It would have an ex officio Member of the Senate and perhaps a 
Member of the House. Perhaps it would include such individuals 
as the Chairman or some member of the Federal Communications 
Commission or the Federal Security Administrator, or their alternates. 

This committee would be authorized to invite adjunct or coopera- 
tive members who were members of the Association of Radio and 
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TV Broadeasters, National Education Association, the Catholic Coun- 
cil for Decency, and other groups of that kind, to sit in and work with 
them. This committee would be vested with no power other than per- 
haps to retain a small staff to perform research work long the lines 
I have indicated, analyze the program content continuously, help 
develop me: aningful codes and foster their adherence in a general pro- 
gram of public education. 

I wouldn’t want this committee to be any sort of a watch and ward 
society. I wouldn’t want it to undertake to call to the attention or 
criticize any particular program or any particular broadcaster. But 
it would continue to ht an overall concern for this problem. 

Then the committee at least annually would report to the President 
and Congress on its i liberations, its recommendations, the scope of 
these programs, substitutes for them and generally make each year 
suggestions to the President. That is a technique that has been used 
before. It is a technique that has been followed with other problems, 
for instance, integration within the armed services. They had such 
a committee and it did much good. 

You are familiar with the President’s Committee on Civil Rights. 
You are familiar with a number of precedents of that kind. 

It seems to me that is one approach to this problem, and I leave it to 
you for whatever thought you care to give it. 

The Cuamman. You may be sure it will have the very serious con- 
sideration of this committee. 

I might ask: Would not the Federal Communications Commission 
itself be able to perform these things that greary, gf Pak ¢ 

Mr. Benner. Yes, I suspect it would, but I “don’t think, as I re- 
member, the law itself is within the scope of its authority. It wouldn’t 
have the effect that I would like because I want somebody completely 
detached from any administrative responsibilities in this regard. I 
want an objective committee. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Braser. From your testimony, I would take it that you are 
not too sanguine about possibility of the industry being able to 
accomplish this by itself; is that right ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Our ovens and the American Bar Association have 
been working with the industry for at least 8 years. I will have to 
leave it to you to decide whether we have accomplished anything. 

Mr. Braser. As far as your recommend: ation is concerned, do you 

e that as under gsovernime ntal sponsorshi 

"at. Bennett. No, sir. I would just ae the President appoint a 
chairman and they would carry on from there. 

Mr. Braser. No further questions. 

The Cuarrman. I was interested in your comment with respect to 
codes. I can understand as a lawyer why you feel that way, but I 
wonder if you had ever studied this particular code, the code that was 
adopted by the National Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. I have read it, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Of course you read that portion of it which treats 
with the responsibility of the industry toward children. 

Do you recall any single statement in that section of the code that 
would be difficult for the industry itself to enforce? 
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Mr. Bennerr. I am sorry. I can’t recall the words sufficiently 
clearly enough to do that. 

The Cuairman. It is only about half a page. If you want to look 
at it, we will suspend long enough for you to fresh your memory at 
least. 

Mr. Bennerr. What you mean, are these cases in such general 
terms? Some of them, of course, are not. Drunkenness and narcotic 
addicts, that can be excluded. That is a yes-or-no answer. The use 
of liquor on programs, that is a yes-or-no answer. 

But there are other things that perhaps are less specific. For 
example, the presentation of cruelty, greed, and selfishness, as worthy 
motivations, 1s to be avoided. 

You can’t hang anybody on the basis of that principle, can we, 
if they show some of these things? 

The Cuairman. It would be difficult. 

Mr. Bennerr. Here is one that seems to me to be quite vague: 

The presentation of techniques of crime in such detail as to invite imitation 

shall be avoided. 
Well, I don’t know how you can do that. I have seen some things on 
the television myself that give some pretty good imitations of what 
actually happens in actual ‘life. M: iybe it is ‘by a person that doesn’t 
adhere to the code. But those are the things that I think are a little 
difficult to enforce. I grant you it is a lot better than nothing and 
it does afford a basis on which interested people can make known their 
objections. 

The Cuairman. Certainly the enforcement of these provisions, if 
they could be enforced, wouldn’t work any hardship on the industry, 
would it? 

Mr. Bennervt. I don’t think I am qualified to testify on that. 

The CHairman. Except by the inconveniences it would cause. 

Mr. Bennerr. I don’ think it would do the children any harm if 
they were enforced. 

The Cuarrman. I wanted your ideas on that point, sir. You have 
a rich experience on this whole matter of children’s troubles. 

Mr. Bennett. I think, if that code were enforced, it would be very 
helpful to parents and children alike. I should think the radio broad- 
casters would feel it bettered their standing with the public and thus 
improved their whole industry. 

‘The Cuarrman. I was interested in your comment on the so-called 
comic books. I think you are familiar with the history of this com- 
mittee’s contact with that industry. While they don’t fall into the 
same groove as the TV industry, there are certain characteristics that 
would be applied to any code governing this whole situation. 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir. Apropos of that, the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs is giving a great deal of attention to this problem. 
There are a number of articles appearing in their magazine the Club 
Woman which might be of interest to this committee. ‘There are some 
very thoughtful ideas in it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Clendenen advises me we have copies in our 
file. Thank you again. You were very helpful in your brief appear- 
ance before this committee. You have given our staff a lot of help 
as a result of your rich experience, and we are most happy to have 
vou here today. 
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Mr. Bennerr. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Beasrer. Al Hodge. 

The CHarman. Do you swear that the testimony which you are 
ibout to vive before this subcommittee of the Senate of the United 
States will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
SO help vou God ? 

Mr. Hopee. I do. 

The Cuairman. Please state your name and address a1 d occupation 


for the record. 


TESTIMONY OF AL HODGE (CAPTAIN VIDEO), DuMONT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Hopar. My name is Al Hodge. I live in New York City, and 
presently I am port. tying a character on television known as Cap- 
tain Video. 

it IS my under tandaing that the committee had a questo} or Two 
they would like to ask about the program and at their request [ am 
very h ipps to be helpful. 

The CHarrmMan. You have no prepared statement ? 

Mr. Honce. No, sir. It was my understanding you had questions. 

The Cuatrman,y I will turn you over to our very courteous counsel, 
who will examine you. 

Mr. Beaser. Would you speak up, Mr. Hodge? The acousties here 
are very bad. 

I think a little bit of why we asked you here was because in looking 
at the television industry and possible effects of its programs on chil- 
dren we wanted to examine every facet. Since you do portr: ay a 
character on televis on which has a violent charae te) at times, we ‘ask 
vou here to give us your views of crime and violence on television. 
> ou are the principal actor, aren't you? 

Mr. Hopes. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Does the Chair understand correctly that Mr. 
Hodge is a voluntary witness ? 

Mr. Braser. Yes; he is. 

How much do you have to do with the content of the program or 
are you just portraying a part written by somebody else. 

Mr. Honcr. No. The part is written by somebody else. As a 
matter of fact, it goes through the same routine that the DuMont 
network puts every in it does through. The network does sub- 
scribe to the N AR’ 'B Code. It goes to con tinue other acceptance. 
It goes through our producer who tries to kee p it within the tenets of 
the show, as we have set it up. It goes to the dire ctor. 

Playing the leading character in the show, I have the responsibility, 
too, of deleting any material that we think might be bad in any way. 
I might say it is a happy situation because we actually do all work 
togethe r and try to kee p it within the conformity of ‘the code that 
not only has been amepee : by the network but which we have set up. 

Mr. Breaser. Are there man y deletions in the course of a program ? 

Mr. Hover. No. By the time it reaches us it has been pretty care- 
fully policed. 

Mr. Braser. You are trying to follow the code in your presentation 
of the material; is that it? 
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Mr. Hoper. Perhaps I could better explain it this way: When I say 
we try to go over and beyond the code, we have been meticulous to the 
point of not even using the word “kill” in the program. Of necessity 
we have to have violence. Otherwise, there is no excuse for a heroic 
character existing. He has to go after somebody. But these villains 
are never hung. They are never subject to « ‘apiti al punishment. We 
never have a line in the program which says, “You had better do what 
we say or you will swing.” 

We do what we think is a thing we hope will happen in the future. 
We confine our criminals in what we call a rehabilitation center. 
Actually it is a penal center on a planet of Ganymede, if you are 
familiar with your science fiction. There we try to rehabilitate and 
make better people out of them. 

Mr. Braser. You do portray occasionally violence on the show, as 
I recall it? 

Mr. Hopner. Well, the word “violence” to my mind is sort of a 
nebulous term. What you aah ‘all violent we may not, and vice 
versa. I frankly don’t know how you tie that word down. 

Mr. Brasrr. You do have gun battles of a kind with different kinds 
of guns maybe ? 

Mr. Hover. Yes. I am glad you used that word “different kinds” 
because they are. We use a gun we call a blaster or a stungun. We 
have been very careful to point out that this gun does not kill anybody. 
This gun merely immobilizes an adversary to the point where we 
can take whatever lethal weapon he may have away from him, even 
to the point where we can say this action of being stunned is not 
painful. 

Mr. Braser. To a great extent you use the technique of tension in 
your program! 

Mr. Honer. Well, I wouldn’t say to a great extent. I would say 
in any adventure series when there is a criminal at large, whether he is 
apprehended or not, it must of necessity have some tension. 

Mr. Braser. Plus fist fights and things like that ? 

Mr. Hopner. Not toomany. Very rarely do we have that. 

Mr. Braser. You try to keep it down 2 

Mr. Hoper. Very much so. At a minimum. 

Mr. Brasrer. We saw this morning a number of items occurring on 
television programs such as strangulation, stepping on somebody’s 
hand, sadism, and torture of the various kinds and blood dripping 
from wounds. 

In your opinion, is that within the limits of your show or would you 
exclude those? 

Mr. Honer. If it were necessary in the context of the show and 
could be done with some good taste, I would say “Yes.” But cer- 
tainly not blood dripping from a wound or stepping on a hand to 
the point where the victim screams or has some sort of reaction to it. 
We often step on hands, but only to hold a man there temporarily 
while you remove a weapon from him. But it is never played up 
being a horrible thing. There are no bones crunching or screams of 
horror. 

The CuarrmMan. We had some this morning. You didn’t see our 
show ¢ 


Mr. Hoper. No. I wish I had. 
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Mr. Beaser. Are you concerned at all as a member of the industry 
concerning the amount of crime and violence on television and its 
vossible effects on children ¢ 

Mr. Hopcr. Well, I think I could broaden the area little in that 
category. But just as a citizen of the United States, I am tremen- 
dously interested in seeing that things are done in good taste, also 
tremendously interested in discovering as you gentlemen are, whether 
or not there is any connection between television and juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Mr. Beaser. Have you any opinion on that? 

Mr. Hoper. Well, yes: I might say so. Of course, I am a little bit 
limited. In the particular job I have to do, I don’t get a chance to 
watch too many other television programs at the time that children 
would be watching programs. 

My own experience in my own area has been such that I don’t think 
they are too adversely affected by television programs per se. I think 
the industry is doing a remarkable job of policing. It is a difficult 
thing to do. Any code you set up, which has been stated before, is of 
necessity a nebulous thing. It has to be. 

[ think perhaps the word to be used more frequently would be, Is it 
in completely good taste? Is it something you would like to see your 
children watch? Is it something that does not have a horror connota- 
tion or does not have horror for horror’s sake, a statement which we do 
find in the code? 

In our own specific case regarding Captain Video, I must admit I 
don’t know what the reaction toward Captain Video has been. Ob- 
viously there has been some discussion of it, otherwise you would not 
have asked me to come here. 

The CrairmMan. How old is the program ? 

Mr. Hover. The program is now in its sixth year. It was 5 years 
old last June. 

But in this particular instance I am in a position to travel around 
the country a great deal and talk with children and with parents on 
personal appearances which come around almost every weekend. It 
is interesting to me to see just what sort of a reaction the people who 
actually watch the program have. We can sit and talk about it, and 
we can do a program in a studio and follow a code. 

But when you get out into a place where you find parents and chil- 
dren coming up to see and shake hands and bring their children, it is in- 
teresting to see what they say. Again, I must be limited by my own 
situation. I am very happy to say that most of them welcome the 
type of program such as we do. They say it is one thing that has a 
moral lesson to it. 

The program we did preceding this episode concerned the case of 
three rangers who were brought into our mythical Ranger Academy. 
One we said was a liar, one was a braggart, one was a coward. We at- 
tempted to show how teen-agers working together as a group on a mis- 
sion realized the value of this working together and as a result the 
liar was no longer a liar, the braggart no longer a braggart, and the 
coward found himself. 

I think this has a high moral value, and I am tickled to death to be 
associated with a program of this type. 

Mr. Braser. You say you can send a message to the children? 


Mr. Hopar. Yes, definitely. 
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Mr. Braser. Then through a television program you can also send 
a message of evil, can’t you? 

Mr. Hoper. I would presume you could set up a position where it 
might be interpreted as such. 

Naturally most things that you do are done by induction. In other 
words, we are not certainly going out and telling somebody on a pro- 
gram that you have got to be good, neither are you telling them they 
have to go out and be bad. I think if there is a tendency or a lean- 
ing in that direction in any person, it might have some small affect on 
them. But it would have to be a tremendous affect. In whatever asso- 
ciation I have had with programs of this type in my own mind I can’t 
reconcile a television program actually causing somebody to be a 
juvenile delinquent. 

Mr. Beaser. Could it cause them to behave, to have manners, good 
brotherhood that you have occasionally on your show ? 

Mr. Honor. I think it might not teach them to behave, but it would 
teach them the value of behavior. 

Mr. Braser. That is all. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I wouldn’t want you to have the impression that 
somehow or other this mass of letters that we have received from 
parents had signaled out the program Captain Video. Rather you 
were asked here as a person who was reported to be a responsible, 
thoughtful person who was playing a certain role relative to the 
development of a certain program for children. 

You say there are certain things that you exclude and apparently 
very religiously from your program. You don’t want guns that kill, 
and there would be certain other acts that I assume also you would 
exclude. Why? 

Mr. Hoper. Why do we exclude them ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes. 

Mr. Hopcr. Because we feel they are in bad taste. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. In other words, you do not exclude them on the 
basis that you might suggest violent actions to youngsters who were 
aggressively disposed ? 

Mr. Hover. Not principally. I think this: We try to do an adven- 
ture program. We try to do a good wholesome program. If we can 
do it without introducing these ' things, then by all means let’s do it. 
I think we have been able to. 

Mr. CLeNpDENEN. Relative to good taste, are you also guided by the 
television code, the specific provisions of that code? 

Mr. Honer. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Would it be your feeling that some of these acts 
that you do exclude, if included, would be in violation of the code? 
Let’s take such an instance as one ranger slugging another one over 
the head with a gun butt. Would you feel this was within or without 
the code regulation ? 

Mr. Hover. Again a lot of it is determined by the show itself in 
the way it is handled and photographed and dramatized. 

Mr. CLENDENEN, But you would not present it on the basis you 
would not consider it good taste; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hover. That is the point exactly. 

The Cuamman. May I pursue that question one step further? 
Suppose 1 ranger hit a prisoner on the head 14 times with the butt of 
agun, That wouldn't be in good taste, would it? 
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Mr. Hopee. I am afraid it wouldn’t. That is something we would 
never permit and I am happy to say we have never done it. 

The Cuamman. That is what I would call very excessive. 

Mr. CLenpENEN. Would you consider the kidnaping of a child to 
be either in violation of the code or in violation of good taste? 


Mr. Hoper. Again, of course, it is a violation of the code. Also, 
I would say, it is in bad tf ne (cain, the word “kidnaping’’—does 
this mean actually taking a iild out of a home against his will? As 


such, of course: but quite often there are circumstances that might 
be called kidnaping and might not. It is awfully hard to tie it down. 

I think actually the rule that should be applied is whether or not 
it is in good taste or in bad taste. I can see conceivably of a plot 
where a child might ask to be kidnaped, ask to have somebody take 
him out of a home. This is purely a script I am speaking of now. 
It hasn’t been done as far as I know. Taken out, tell his story and 
returned. He was a better child and the family may be better because 


of the kidnaping. 
Would it be a kidnaping in violation of the code? T think tastewise 
it might have a value. It is a difficult thing to tie down. That is 


why I much prefer to use the words “good taste.” 

The CrHairman. We are very grateful to you for coming here 
today. You have been more than helpful. You have given us a 
record here that is foing to be of creat value to the committee as it 
undertakes to write its report. 

Mr. Braser. Miss Pat Michael. 

The Cuarrman. Do you swear the testimony you are about to give 
before this subcommittee of the Senate of the United States will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Miss Micuaert. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF PAT MICHAEL (THE MAGIC COTTAGE), DuMONT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Miss Micnarn. My name is Pat Michael, and I live in New York. 
I do a program which at present is on WABD in New York, which 
is an owned and operated station of the DuMont Television Network, 
called the Magic Cottage. I don’t know if you are familiar with 
it or not. 

The Cramman. Would you tell us about it. 

Miss Micnuar.. It is a fantasy program for children between the 
ages of 4 and 12. 

The main quality I could explain to you is as if storyland still 
existed today and the rare people you read about in books continue 
having further adventures. They are modern in concept. There 
are telephones when necessary and yet they will be dressed in 16th 
century costumes. It is all kind of whimsical. 

Mr. Braser. Miss Michael, we have asked you here today because 
you produce a program on which there does not appear crime and 
violence. What we are trying to get at is the viewpoint regarding 
that kind - a show, the kind of obstacles they have had in getting 
accepted as a show for children. Can you tell us a bit about your 
problems in getting accepted and how it has been accepted by children ? 

Miss Micuarn. I wouldn’t say that there had been any obstacles 
in acceptance either from the station standpoint. This program was 
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built by Mr. Cadigan, who is the program director of the network. 
Certainly the station had faith that the program would have appeal. 
The ratings insofar as you can judge from them have indicated that 
it is a most successful children’s show, and I think that the advertisers 
are quite happy since we are sold out on the show, too. 

So I have not found there was any problem of acceptance, that we 
were not running into any kind of problem. We have been faced 
with various kinds of competition, other puppet shows, also western 
films, all sorts of things. 

I think a child’s experience must include a great number of things. 
Because I do the kind of program I do doesn’t mean I don’t think 
westerns are fun, too: and that I don’t like Captain Video, because I 
do. I think there should be more variety and this just happens to 
be the field in which I can work best. 

Mr. Braser. Do you think there is sufficient variety for children on 
the present television setup ¢ 

Miss Micuart. In New York City there is certainly a great deal of 
variety. I am not familiar with out-of-town local programing well 
enough to know how much programs are duplicated. 

Before it was mentioned that there is not a great amount of film 
source and obviously it would be rather difficult to do a program like 
Magic Cottage and originate from anything except a rather large 
population center. We only use two besides myself any given week. 

Mr. Braser. Do you think in your experience in preparing a show 
for children a steady diet of crime and violence does them any good? 

Miss Micuagx. No: I wouldn’t : say it does them any vood. I do 
sometimes, and I find this is a tendenc vy in me as a person, there is a 
tendency to shield our children from awareness. I don’t think it is 
a good thing. I think sometimes a very important moral issue or 
lesson can be pointed out. Crime does not pay. If you either ignore 
the subjeci of crime or present crime in an attr: wetive w: Ly, fhen you 
have lost the game. But I think you can use television for a very 
potent fores 

Mr. Braser. An attractive child program ? 

Miss Micnarn. Yes. 

Mr. Braser. One that is attractive to children as well as to adults? 

Miss Mic HAEL. Yes. 

The CrratrmMan. The statement you just made, I am sure you must 
agree with this provision of the code. You are f: von ar with the code? 

Miss Micuart. Yes, I am. 

The CHarrman. That we have been discussing here today ? 

Miss Micuaen. Yes. 

The Cnatrman. Under the caption “Responsibility Toward Chil- 
dren,” we find: 

1. The education of children involves giving them a sense of the world at 
large. Crime, violence, and sex are a part of the world they will be called 
upon to meet and a certain amount of proper presentation of such is helpful 
in orienting the child to his social surroundings. 

Do you agree up to that point ? 

Miss Micrarn. I certainly do. 

The CHatRMANn (reading) : 

However, violence and illicit sex shall not be presented in an attractive manner, 
nor to an extent such as will lead a child to believe that they play a greater 


part in life than they do. They should not be presented without indications 
of the resultant retribution and punishment. 
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Do you agree with that paragraph ? 

Miss Micuarn. Yes, I do. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you think that is a workable paragraph ? 

Miss Micuaert. I certainly do. Yes, I see no problem with this at 
all. Asa matter of fact, what comes to my mind most clearly outside 
of all the provisions which are just automatic, my husband writes and 
produces Magic Cottage. We happen to have the advantage of work- 
ing closely together and sharing philosophies and ideas about chil- 
dren and our particular relationship to them. We also have scripts 
that clear through continuity that are subject to provisions of the code 
and the provisions of the network because they, in turn, have a further 
and even more stringent code, what DuMont will do and won’t do. 
I think that the thing that comes most to my mind is the fact for a 
long, long time now, I guess it really isn’t necessary any more, we are 
all old hands, they are hung on the wall in eve ry studio, large signs 
which say, “Remember you are a guest in someone's living room,” and 
[ think that this for a broadcaster such as I am, because part of my 
program is an ad lib program and I] ve to remember constantly that 
[ am a guest in someone’s home and a stranger’s home even though 
they may call me “Pat’ ‘and LI might call them by their first name. I 
have to behave with the same kind of decorum as if I had actually 
knocked on the door and arrived. 

The CuarrmMan. We have had some guests in our home at one time 
or another and they were pretty rough at times. I thank you very 
much. 

Do you have some questions, Mr. Clendenen ? 

Mr. CLenpENEN. There is only one question that comestome. After 
all, it is possible to present some violence in your storybook types of 
characters ? 

Miss Micnarn. Yes. 

Mr. CLenpeNEN. I have not had the privilege of becoming ac- 
quainted with the M: igic Cottage, but, tell me, ina you present certain 
kinds of scenes of violence. human violence ? 

Miss Micnarn. No, we do not. I can’t quite explain why. It isa 
personal reservation on my part. I also appear in the dramatic se- 
quence. We don’t happen to use any traditional stories because of the 
limitations of, say, budget, and you can’t play Ali Baba and the 40 
Thieves with 39 thieves offstage. 

My husband does almost all original stories and works from a kind 
of sense of human nature. We have our violence but they are usually 
extremely whimsical people who have problems like a man who is a 
worrier and from this concept the fact that he worries to a comic 
degree and from that arise his problems. He worries about every- 
thing, whether it is going to rain or not, and out this we build a story. 
So we have never had to work from the st: indpoint of crime and vio- 
lence purely and simply because it doesn’t enter into the realm of our 
activity. 

We are dealing with an entire ly different basis. 

Mr. CLenDENEN. And you are not eager to introduce it into the realm 
of your activity? 

Miss Micnaxn. To be perfectly frank with you, we think we have 
something unique and this is in a modern world of advertising a very 
good plus if you are not exactly like everybody else. 


oa 
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The Cuatrman. Might I ask what channel your shows appear on? 

Miss Mictaxx. This is channel 5 in New York City, WABD. 

The Cramman, | think I shall recommend your program to my 
grandchildren. 

Miss Micnarn. Thank you. 

The CyHairman. Thank you very much. You have been very 
helpful. 

Miss Micnarn. Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Next witness? 

Mr. Braser. Mr. Earl Collins. 

The Cuatrman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you will 
give this subcommittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Couuins. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF EARL R. COLLINS, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
SALES MANAGER, HOLLYWOOD TELEVISION SERVICE, NORTH 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


The Cuatrman. Proceed, Counsel. 

Mr. Braser. Mr. Collins, you produce and distribute film ¢ 

Mr. Cotuins. We just distribute. 

Mr. Beaser. Not a producer ¢ 

Mr. Couns. Not in any way, sir. 

Mr. Beaser. We had the privilege of seeing one of your pictures this 
morning. Iam sorry but I do not think you were here 4 

Mr. Coutts. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Beaser. The picture was called the Crimson Ghost. None of 
the pictures which you produce, or let me put it another way, are any 
of the pictures which you produce screened through the Breen office ¢ 

Mr. Cotuins. Every film that I have with the exception of one 
which we call the Package Television called Stories of the Century, 
_ all of our features and western shows have been screened, I imagine, 
by the Breen office. I know they all have seals and have been ap proved 
by the Censors Board of the United States and have played in every 
State of the Union. 

Mr. Beaser. These are fairly old pictures? 

Mr. Couiins. Yes. 

Mr. Braser. They were screened by the Breen office and of course 
passed the Breen office years ago? 

Mr. Couns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beasrr. Do you distribute these for children shows? 

Mr. Coins. Yes, sir, we sell them to stations and sponsors and 
for the most part they have a variety of slots on the television stations 
which is left up to the programing director of the station. Westerns 
are for the most part screened in the afternoon, what is called B time, 
sometimes C time, the morning shows. ‘The feature film is from the 
Late Late Show of WBS, New York, to the signoff time in Los Angeles. 
It is according to the station and the program director, that they buy 
it and they program them. 

Mr. Braser. How do you sell it? Do you show it to them before 
they buy it? 
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Mr. Cotuins. No, we do some syndicated shows but for the most part 
they know that these films have been shown in the theaters and they 
never care to screen other than the fact that they want to know that 
we have new prints, they want to know the cast. Most of the st: ations 
have very capable film de partments that have good research. We will 
furnish them a short synopsis similar to the ones I sent you about a 
month ago. Then the film director in that station gives a pretty good 
syn opsis hims elf, give s his own recommendation of the stories involved 
to the buyer, which is normally the general manager of the station for 
the most part on big de als. 

Mr. Braser. In other words, this is your catalog ? 

Mr. Cotuiins. Yes, su 

Mr. Breasrr. May [ask this, to be introduced as an exhibit ? 

The Cuarmrman. The catalog will be received and marked “Exhibit 
No. 7 for identification an 1d 1 Incorpor: ited in the files of the subecom- 
mittee. 

Mr. Brasrr. Now, as a station manager, I see this short synopsis 
of the Crimson Ghost, as the program manager or film editor. 

Mr. Couuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beaser. From your catalog? 

Mr. Cotiins. I would say this: In a lot of the very small markets, 
probably they don’t, but oN n assure you that stations such as Wash- 
ington, New York, and Chicago, from the best of my ability, I couldn’t 
swear that they saw his cape ular picture or not, but I think, the 
policy is | know, that they must screen a week in advance so that they 
can make substitutions or what not, but they are screened by the station 
before they are usually telecast in the larger metropolitan markets. 

Mr. Braser. But I do the ordering and the scheduling entirely on 
your catalog; is that it? 

Mr. Coututns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Braser. In other words, I would read what you have to say 
about the Crimson Ghost, and on the basis of that. decide that I wanted 
to show that next Tuesday afternoon or a month from now Tuesday 
afternoon at 4 o'clock ? 

Mr. Couurns. That is right. 

Mr. Beaser. I then order a print from you? 

Mr. Cotuirs. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Breaser. When do you send it in to me? 

Mr. Coiurns. It’s according to the contract. In certain stations we 
send it in a week in advance, such as WTOP here in Washington, for 
example. Hardly ever less than 3 days. They must have them in 
ample time to screen and reedit at times. 

Mr. Brasrer. Have you any restrictions on the editing which they 
can do? ; 

Mr. Cotirins. We don't like for them to do it. We have experienced 
editors and we are om only, I think the only, television company that 
have spent, well, I can actually say hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
I would say many, many thousands of dollars in editing films for the 
television slots, I mean theatrical film. The hour show is 50 minutes 
so that we can try to keep them from cutting it because we would 

rather send it to Fort Lee to have experienced cutters do it. In the 
Ailm- cutting department, they know how to edit them. They still do 
to meet a time segment, prints will come back and we have some film, 
understand, that are not edited. They prefer full lengths. This is 
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for signoff time. Full-length features, in other words, but for the 
most part, 50 percent of our programs have been edited to 2614 min- 
utes for a half hour, 5314 minutes for the hour, and 80 to 8014 minutes 
for the hour and a half. 

Mr. Beasrer. In other words, you take a picture like, for example, 
the Crimson Ghost, and cut it down to twenty-six-odd minutes? 

Mr. Cotiins. We took 15 chapters or 13, 1 do not know, because I 
have never seen that particular picture, but all the serials, as such, for 
theatrical distribution, were never under 13 chapters and normally 15 
in that day and we made it so that it ended up without any rehash 
6 half-hour shows. We cut out the old serials, which, as used, used 
to have a lot of backlash for next week and so forth in what you saw, 
and we made 6 television shows of 2614 minutes out of each serial. 
This was very expensive. 

Mr. Beasrr. You do that yourself? 

Mr. Cotiins. Oh, no; we have a laboratory. 

Mr. Braser. It’s done under your direction ? 

Mr. Cours. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beaser. Under what standards? 

Mr. Couurns. | beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Breaser. Under what standards? Who tells whom what to cut ? 

Mr. Cours. We send it to our top editorial man at the studio and 
we want the waste and filler, what we call, not che: ater, waste, and 
tiller out of a picture. Western pictures instead of horses running 
so long, that cuts out, but we want to retain the entire story as much 
as possible, all the principal parts of a picture. 

Mr. Braser. We heard this morning something about the process 
of cutting and the resultant increase in tension and action and violence. 
Is that the same thing that happens when you cut out this filler? 

Mr. Couiins. It’s just the contrary. We retain the story and only 
take out the filler because for the most part a western picture will 
average only 65 minutes, so we will take it to 5614 minutes, roughly 11 
minutes, 10 minutes, out of the film. I doubt if there has been a filler 
made in Hollywood that you haven't had more than that in filler or 
waste in producing a picture. 

Mr. Beaser. That is done on the old ones. Now, on the new ones 
that you are producing, Crimes of the Century ? 

Mr. Couuins. Stories of the Century. 

Mr. Braser. They deal with the bad men of the years past ? 

Mr. Couuins. That is right. 

Mr. Braser. Not too far back, as I recall it, including Dillinger ? 

Mr. Cotiins. No, sir; Frank and Jesse James and the Dalton gang. 

Mr. Beaser. The ones that I saw, I thought you were producing 
Dillinger. 

Mr. Cotuins. We have that listed as a possible make, but I don’t 
think we will. 

Mr. Braser. Who makes the story up on that ? 

Mr. Cotitins. My company has nothing to do with that, frankly. 
My company is a distributor for that studio, City Television Produe- 
tions, which is also a subsidiary of Republic, who are the producers 
of that series of film. 

Mr. Breaser. You also area subsidiary of Republic ? 

Mr. Cotitns. Yes, sir; wholly owned subsidiary. 
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Mr. Brasrer. When the Stories of the Century are produced, they do 
not go through the Breen oflice ? 

Mr. Cortins. I am sorry, Mr. Beaser, but I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Beaser. They are not requird to; are they ? 

Mr. Corurns. I don’t know that they are, and I cannot answer, If 
the are required, it certainly has been done, because we are in very 
good standing with the Breen office and a member of the association. 

Mr. Beaser. You area member of the association ? 

Mr. Coiurns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Braser. Would that mean 

Mr. Cotiins. Not my company but Republic, which is the master 
company. 

Mr. Beasrer. But you, asthe subsidiary, are not ? 

Ir. Cottins. No, sir; I know we are not. 

Mr. Braser. And you are not required under the agreement, or are 
you, to submit whatever you distribute to the Breen office ? 

Mr. Coiuins. I cannot Gatien I really don’t know. 

Mr. Beaser. Are you concerned at all with the content of present- 
day te . vision programs ¢ 

Mr. Corus. I am always concerned that we have the finest of 
entertainment that it is possible to get, and of good morals, and natu- 
rally for children, and everything else. 

yx Br ASER. Are you con erned with t he hi oh degree of violence 


and crime th: at appe: ron shows that are screened during children’s 
cea’ 

Mr. Cotuts. I would hate to a a general answer about that, 
because I don’t know which one i 1 partic war. If you are referring 


to a general statement, it might cs on oe that I have made. If 
it’s a specific picture, I would be happy to tell you whether I like 
it or dislike it, my personal opinion. 

Mr. Braser. I was talking generally, since you are distributing 


quite a bit of film that is shown on television, whether you are con- 
cerned with the amount of violence and crime that is being shown to 
children. 


Mr. Conurns. It is according to the interpretation of it. I do not 
think, in my opinion, that any of the film, and particularly with the 
westerns, for which we are well noted, that they are anything but a 
part of the American way of life, and I think they are wholesome 
and I think you will find more recommendations from the parent- 
teachers’ associations regarding western films than you will any 
other group of films in the business. I can show them to you. We 
have recommendations from State after State and praise from Roy 
Rogers and Gene Autry and all of them that we have made through 
the year 5. 

Mr. Braser. That would include the Crimson Ghost ? 

Mr. Cotirns. The Crimson Ghost was a serial, and as such I do 
not know that we have ever had any recommendations from the par- 
ent-teachers’ associations on it. I was speaking generally. We cer- 
tainly don’t try, don’t want, and I personally do not want anything 
in any of our films that would in any way jeopardize. I havea child 
of my own, and certainly to jeopardize children, in fact, it’s the op- 
posite. I think it’s true of the telecaster in the production and 
distribution, 
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Mr. Beraser. But actually neither you nor your parent company 
have engaged in any research to find out whether these films are or are 
not composed of violence and crime 4 

Mr. Coturns. No, sir; but we know by acceptance of the State censor 
boards. They have some pretty rigid ones. I think the nearby 
Maryland and Ohio and a lot of places have, through the years, ap- 
proved these films, and I can assure you that the films we are releas- 
ing for television have been accepted and approved by these various, 
very rigid some of them, censor boards of the States. 

Mr. Braser. Most of them are reviewing your pictures for obscen 
ity, are they not ¢ 

Mr. Couuins. I beg your pardon ¢ 

Mr. Braser. Most of these censor boards review for obscenity 
rather than for the amount of crime and violence displayed ¢ 

Mr. Coturs. Well, now, I can’t answer that. We certainly don’t 
want any of that. 

Mr. Beaser. But you know of no research that you or your parent 
company have undertaken ¢ 

Mr. Cottins. We have a research department at the studio which, 
before we make any picture, go into as much research as possible, but 
I do not know any research on the child as an entity or as a group that 
we have ever made. We would, natur: uly, be interested in such a sur 
vey or such a report or such a research. 

Mr. Beaser. Do you think there is need for some such review board 
as is set up in the motion- picture industry with respect to motion 
pictures produced for television, which I gather is a coming industry ? 

Mr. Couuins. I don’t think I can give a well qualified answer. I 
am an associate member of NARTB. My own company, our com- 
pany, Hollywood Television, in other words. I think that there is 
enough of good gray matter in the heads of the various television sta- 
tions throughout the country, owned, quite a number of them, by the 
leading newspapers of those communities that are just as interested 
in this problem that your honorable subcommittee is, and I think, | 
am a great believer in believing that water seeks its own level, and I 
think these men are diligently trying to give the people in their com- 
munity the best that they can. I think they are capable of doing it. 
I am a great believer in thinking that they are capable of solving their 
own problems themselves, and I do not think that other than the as- 
sociations that we have set up, and the FCC to guide them as to 
things in good taste, the NARTB and the other associations, I think, 
sure, suggestions, guidance at times, or advice, that is always welcome, 
but I don’t think that is the answer, gentlemen. 

Mr. Beaser. Then you disagree with the method pursued by the 
moving-picture industry ? 

Mr. Cotiins. No; I don’t mean it that way. I thought you were 
talking about television. 

Mr. Braser. I was, but I was suggesting the same method of pre- 
screening scripts and pictures. 

Mr. Cotitns. We have to do that. I have just come from New York. 
I was only subpenaed yesterday, and that is the reason I have no pre- 
pared statement to give. I cannot talk to any agency or television 
station unless I screen, and if I don’t have prints made, give them 
scripts today, they will not deal with you normally on scripts unless 
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it’s sensational. You have to have them in the can, and they must 
look at them. They don’t want 1, but 4 and 5, so they can get the 
general format. That day is gone when we could write it on the 
back of a postcard unless you have a gimmick. I am speaking now of 
packaged shows. They want at least 3 or 4 in a can or more or a pretty 
good idea unless you have a good name. If you had a Gable, they 
would 0 along with you. 

Every man I have talked to, and I think I have talked to every 
leadir g company from coast to coast, I have found that to be the case. 

Mr. Beaser. It is between you and the station manager and the 
performance afterward; is that right? 

Mr. Couurns. That is right. 

Mr. Braser. I have no further questions. 

The H AIRMAN. Mr. Clendenen ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Presumably, this picture, the Crimson Ghost, I 
take it hal the seal of approval? 

Mr. Cours. I am sure that it did, because we are a member. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. However, you could not say as to whether or not 
this film meets the television code? 

Mr. Coturns. I could not: no, sir. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Now, this particular picture, the Crimson Ghost, 
had a couple of incidents in it, one of which is when the two cohorts 
of the Crimson Ghost attempt to extort certain information from a 
woman and consequently they first twist her arm and then they crush 
her hand in the bureau drawer and finally, under the latter punish- 
ment, she agrees to give them the information that they want. Would 
it be your belief, based upon your knowledge of the television code, 
that these particular incidents are within the provisions of that code? 

Mr. Coniins. Mr. Clendenen, I think that any answer I would give 
as to one sequence in a picture without having seen it—I haven’t seen 
the Crimson Ghost. I probably should have seen it since I have sold 
it many times. But any particular sequence in a picture, to criticize 
it as being too brutal or too violent or in bad taste, would have to be 
done after you find out all the surrounding facts regarding that story. 
I have never yet seen a western or one of these serials where the villain, 
or we call them “heavies,” hasn’t reached his just desert. There 
might be extenuating circumstances built up around that. I couldn’t 
give a qualified answer. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Is it your position, then, that in terms of incidents 
of violence and brutality that there is no spec ifiec act that would be 
barred in terms of acceptability for television presentation provided 
that there was some kind of gener: al context whe ‘rein the offender vot 
his uy deserts, and so on, and so forth ? 

Mr. Cotuins. I think, if I understand your question, I could imagine 
a lot f plots or a lot of ideas that woul 1 be cor mpletely out of line for 
television. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Regardless of the context in which presented ? 

Mr. Cots. Regardless of that. But I don’t think that any tele- 
vision that I know of or network that I know would subscribe to it. 
either. I am just thinking out loud in connection with your question 
or query. You couldn’t afford to have a completely brutal scene that 
would be in bad taste and have no nec essary connection with the story. 
But where you see someone hit over the head with a pole or gun beating, 
as they call it, there is usually a reason to that. 
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don’t subscribe that maybe all of them would be in perfect taste 
in one section of the country to the other, but 1 do not think that 
anything we have has done anything to contribute, and I say this 
with all my heart, to children’s delinquency. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Suppose they had cut the girl’s hand off ? 

Mr. Couturns. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Regardless of context, would that be outside the 
pale ? 

Mr. Cotrins. That is what I was thinking about; yes, sir. 

Mr. CLenpeNneEN. I see. But in terms of crushing the girl’s hand, 
you feel that would be dependent upon the context and would not 
necessarily involve a degree of brutality that would violate the code? 

Mr. Cours. I think you will find, in most cases, thinking back 
from memory now, anything where the hand is crushed that you see 
it is crushed but you don’t see a lot of blood or you don’t see anything, 
the camer: iwork is cleve rly done. A good produe er watches that. 
They give the effect in a scream or something, and normally there is 
nothing, for the most part now, that I can remember right now that 
would be necessarily in bad taste. It would be if a ae or door 
came down and blood started. It could be brutal. It’s a degree, ac- 
cording to what the plot is, and according to the villain or heavy 
getting their just deserts. I think westerns are wholesome. I am 
speaking of westerns more than anything else. I think they are 
wholesome. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. This wasn’t in a western, 

Mr. Couuins. I know it wasn’t. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. This was a crime series. 

Mr. Couiins. A ee ry serial, 

Mr. CLtenpeNeEN. I don’t want to try to put you on the spot about 
this, but I wanted to get at the point specifically where you could 
draw the line. In other words, if the girl’s hand was crushed and 
blood were shown running down her arm, it would be probably at that 
point of gore and blood that you would draw the line ? 

Mr. Cours. It would sound gory. I would have to see such a 
scene, but it would to me. 

Mr. CLENpDENEN. In looking over your catalog, I see there are a 
tremendous number of films which you have to offer which are west- 
erns and which are other kinds of crime films, too. 

Mr. Cotiins. That is true. 

Mr. CLeENDENEN. I see relatively little in your catalog of the type, 
well—do you remember the film Going My Way? 

Mr. Couirns. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. It was quite highly praised and so on and so forth. 
Why is it that we get such a preponderance of films in the crime area 
insofar as the offerings of your company are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Coxurns. You will also find in this eat: alog along with other 
pictures like Driftwood and pictures of the same type of taste. They 
won't be as big as Bing Crosby, we wish we had him, or Irving Berlin. 
There is one pac kage on the air now for television which is handled 
through the Bank of America. Tom O'Neil, and some pictures like 
the Miracle of the Bells, and I am talking for my competitor now, of 
the type that you are talking about, but they are very few for numerous 
reasons. In other words, the reason I don’t have them is that we 
don’t happen to own them. 
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Mr. CLENDENEN. You don’t what 4 

Mr. Cotiins. Don’t happen to own them. We would like to own 
them. We give them as good as we have. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. e given a chance to acquire ownership. 

Do you have a greater chance to acquire ownership of westerns and 
certain types of crime Sane than you do of some other types of film 
presentations ¢ 
~ Mr. Couiins. No, sir. I can say this: that I handle the pictures 
produced by Republic Pictures Corp., feature films. We have long 
been noted for many, many years as the leaders in westerns and out- 
door and action films. The serials, we have quite a reputation for 
those, too. We have made them for years. They have been accepted 
for children shows for years and this Crimson Ghost is one of them. 
This probably played, I am guessing, but I would say in the early 
forties throughout the country. So we are known for that. We have 
a western street, where we shoot western movies, and it’s loaned out 
to other studios, such as MGM and Fox Studios. They lease it to 
make films because we are known to have a os of equipment for the 
making of western pictures. So, actually, if you want to call it, I 
might be biased, but I think they are aunien and a part of our 
way of life. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. One more question. That recognizes that there 
would be variations in terms of individual films within any category 
that we discuss. Is it fair to say that in so far as the studio operator, 
the TV station, is concerned, that by and large they can rent a western 
film more cheaply, usually, than other types of films ¢ 

Mr. Cotzins. I would say unfortunately that is true; that is true. 

Mr. CLeNDENEN. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Collins, would you say that where in a picture 
produced for telecasting purposes, there was sustained violence to 
the point where the violence was virtually constant throughout the 
picture that that would be in good taste ? 

Mr. Couuins. Mr. Chairman, I certainly don’t think anything is in 
good taste if it’s against the feeling of the public at large. In other 
words, I don’t know what story or anything that you would be think- 
ing about, but if it sounds, and I can’t imagine the picture being that 
bad, to go all the way through with violence, but of it is that way, 
it doesn’t seem to me 1t would be aces ptable and in good taste. ; 

The CHatmrMan. Did you see any of the films shown in this court- 
room ¢ 

Mr. Cotxrns. Unfortunately, I did not, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. I would like to have your opinion as to the filins. 
If I have the staff furnish you with a list of the films, would you take 
the trouble to look into them a little, and let me have your personal 
comment ¢ 

Mr. Cotiins. Could I write you that, Mr. Chariman ? 

The Cuatrman. Indeed you may. 

Mr. Cotins. I would be happy to do that, Mr. Beaser, and I will 
see them on the screen at the studio. 

The Crarman. I want your appraisal for the benefit of my col- 
leagues on this committee, because they have not been able to see these. 

Mr. Corrs. Could I ask one question? You would want my 
personal opinion rather than a general statement ? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Your personal opinion as a result of your rich 
experience in this field of endeavor in which you have been engaged 
so long. 

Mr. Couturns. All right, sir. 

The Carman. Thank you very much for coming over and giving 
us this help. We need all the help we can get for this problem, 
because it is really complex. 

Mr. Coutuins. Am I excused now from my subpena ? 

The CHarrMan. You are excused. 

Mr. Coturns. Th: _ you very much, s 

The Cuarrman. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Braser. ole L. Caddigan and Leslie G. Arries, Jr. 

The CHarrman. I understand you gentlemen are going to testify 
as a team: is that correct? 

Mr. Cappican. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Will you raise your right hands, please / 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
this subcommittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Cappiean. I do. 

Mr. Arrtes. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES L. CADDIGAN, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMING 
AND PRODUCTION, ALLEN B. DuMONT LABORATORIES, INC., NEW 
YORK, N. Y., AND LESLIE G. ARRIES, JR., GENERAL MANAGER, 
WTTG, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The CHarrman. Will you both in turn state your full names and 
addresses and occupations for the record ¢ 

Mr. Cappigan. I am James L. Caddigan, I reside at 20 Summit 
Street, Glen Ridge, N. J., director of programing for the DuMont 
Television Network. 

Mr. Arries. Leslie G. Arries, Jr., and I reside at 3745 Huntington 
Street, the District of Columbia. Iam general manager of television 
station WTTG. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, sir, you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Cappigan. I have a prepared statement. 

The CHarrmMan. You are prepared to go ahead with the state- 
ment rather than summarize it? 

Mr. Cappican. Because of the lateness of the afternoon, I will try 
and summarize it and make myself available for questioning. 

The CHatrmMan. The entire statement will be ordered into the 
record at the conclusion of your summarizing. 

Mr. Cappiean. Thank you. 

Long before either parents or teachers had begun to study tele- 
vision’s impact on children, the DuMont Television Network had 
recognized the tremendous dual responsibility of the industry— 

(1) To provide young viewers with programs of an educational 
and helpful nature; and 

(2) To protect viewers of the impressionable ages from programs 
and material which, by reason of their content, could be deleterious, 
emotionally or morally. 

The responsibility incumbent upon a station or network in the 
production of programs for children is one that DuMont has always 
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carried out with extreme sensitivity to the obligation of producing 
programs suitable for the re minds of the young. The 
DuMont program policy in relation to children is based on the 
realization that children of edad ing ages are viewers present at most 
time periods and that the broadcaster’s responsibility toward chil- 
dren cannot be discharged by the scheduling of a special group of 
children’s programs. Every moment of every program telecast must 
he tailored to the highest standards of respect for the family and 
home. 


The mechanics of program content control are clearly defined, con- 
tinuous in operation, and positive in results. 

The scripts are first presented to continuity acceptance before they 
are cast or go into production. They are carefully screened as to 


senfanalie with program policy of the DuMont Television Network 
and the NARTB Code. Special attention is given to scenes that 
might inelude the gruesome, horror, brutality, the use of liquor, use 
of narcotics, wrongdoing of any kind, explanation of commission of a 
crime that might lead a child to imitate, dialog in bad taste and dis- 
respect for law-enforcement officers, parents, or government. 

Costuming is carefully checked to guarantee that it always remains 
well within the bounds of cood taste and morals. 

Moral problems, of course, recelve special consideration as does any 
reference to sex. 

After a script has been evaluated and passed by the continuity 
department, a stamp of approval is placed on it by the supervisor of 


the department and it is forwarded to the director and producer. 
No changes can be made in the script once it is stamped unless the 
change is approved by continuity. Additional changes are then ini- 


tialed by continuity acceptance. ‘The producer is held directly respon- 
sible for any changes in the production. 

Because standards that are acceptable for theatrical distribution 
of motion pictures are not acceptable to the DuMont Television Net- 
work, all film is screened by the manager of the film department as 
well as by the directors, producers, and writers. The manager of the 
film department is responsible for the content of the film. If he has 
any doubts as to the acceptability of any portion of the film, the super- 

visor of the conti Inuity de partment sits in on the se reening. 

Careful supervisory control is maintained over the sponsors of 
children’s programs as well as all sponsors to adjacent time periods. 
Only products that are acceptable for the young audience, that will 
fit into the age group of the show’s viewers, are permitted. This 
control applies to spot commercials as well as to full programs 
sponsorship. 

The network has recognized and met the challenge and opportunity 
for programing which responsibility to juveniles entails. Indeed, this 
phase of program building for the home audience has concerned Du 
Mont more than any other, and the network has constantly spear- 
headed broadcasting’s efforts to present programs not only high in 
entertainment value, but informative and full of knowledge as well. 

I am going to start to condense this and see if we can get the meat 
of it in for you. 

The Cuarrman. We want vou to proceed as you choose. 

Mr. Cappigan. In pioneering network development of children’s 
programs, we have always sought to aid and supplement the efforts 
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of parents and teachers to plant the seeds of cultural, intellectual, 
and spiritual development in the fresh, open, curious minds of the 
younger generation. We have sought to present programs that would 
fulfill the young people’s need for humor, color, action, sensitivity, 
suspense, and visual beauty. 

Our basic concept has been, and always will be, to utilize television 
to enrich the minds of the Nation’s youngsters, to stimulate their 
imaginations, to whet their curiosity, to alert them to the world in 
which they live—its past glories, present wonders, and tremendous 
potentials. 

The DuMont Television Network has fashioned many entertaining 
programs for youngsters which are simultaneously educational and 
helpful. In many, emphasis has been placed on series of fantasy 
and imagination for the younger TV viewers. 

One of the first juvenile programs in our medium was Bob Emery’s 
Small Fry Club which immediately became the most popular chil- 
dren’s program on New York TV early in 1947. The daily series 
was designed by DuMont for children from 3 to 13 and encouraged 
them in self-improvement and expression by providing the oppor- 
tunity to set forth their views via written word or drawing. 

Another successful participation aspect of the Small Fry Club 
was the daily recitation of the pledge of allegiance. Parents re- 
ported that youngsters, some as young as 3, had learned the pledge 
so they could stand and repeat it at home with Bob Emery and the 
youngsters in the studio audience. 

This was the beginning of a series of production techniques designed 
to highlight Americanism in the thinking of youngsters. 

This tremendous appeal of particpiation in a program has been 
provided many times over, not only on this pioneer program but on 
other DuMont series such as Magic Cottage, The Roy Doty Show and 
Kids and Company. 

The network’s constant effort to keep in step with the tastes of the 
youngsters is indicated by the fact that the format of the Small Fry 
Club was revised by DuMont to include the development of story 
themes through the personification of animals. These Friendly 
Animal sequences, featuring a panda, penguin, and bunny, not only 
were entertaining, but also taught lessons ranging from history in 
dramatic form to household how-to-help-mother. 

While Small Fry Club was instructing some youngsters in the 
routines of household duties, another DuMont conceived series, TV 
Baby Sitter, was keeping the toddlers glued to the video sets while 
their mothers were cleaning house. 

Mothers eagerly welcomed the series, starring youthful Pat Meikle, 
because it taught many useful things while it entertained. Going to 
bed on time, eating everything on the plate, sharing toys with others, 
asking permission to do things, and other lessons of good conduct 
were taught through the adventures of a drawing board character, 
Wilmer, the Pi igeon. 

The highly respected, award winning Magic Cottage series was 
another early television pioneer created by DuMont. The series 
also featured Miss Meikle, the TV Baby Sitter. 

Magic Cottage. still presented daily over DuMont’s key station in 
New York, WABD, attracts children in the 4 to 12 age class. It 
features dramatizations of fairy tales from which all elements of 
horror and overstimulation have been removed. 
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A whole gallery of friendly, whimsical characters has been created 
to inhabit the series’ mythical Storyland. There are no evil or cruel 
characters in Magic Cottage, though there are often misguided or 
grumpy citizens who create the fanciful problems around which the 
gay adventures unfold. 

Wilmer, the Pigeon, is still a regular on Magic Cottage, teaching 
in an informal but thoroughly constructive manner about brother- 
hood, eood manners, health, and safety. 

Che importance of dental health gave rise to another successful Du- 
Mont series, Happy’s Party. Ilappy is a good health puppy who has 
received praise from medical and dental societies, safety councils, wel- 
fare organizations, and public service groups. Happy was dreamed 
up to teach school chile oa n oral hygiene in an intriguing way. Ida 
Mae Maher, chief dental hygienist for the Pittsburgh Board of Edu- 
ation, is emcee of the series. 

Happy is the champion of eood health, good manners, and good 
citizenship—and another advocate of participation. A feature of the 
show, still presented in Pittsburgh, but no longer carried on the net- 
work, is a panel of four youngsters who answer questions posed to 
them by adult viewers and visitors, A dramatic playlet, written by 
viewers, 1S also seen. 

Participation is also an integral part of the daily series, Roy Doty 
and the Adventures of Danny Dee. Doty, a popular commercial artist, 
narrates and ill ustrates the adventures of cartoon board Danny Dee. 
Young televiewers are encouraged to submit drawings, which Mr. Doty 
judges and ace on the a ur. 

Ii, addition to stimulating the artistic creativeness of the young 
viewers, the Roy Doty Show presents its hero, Danny Dee, in a series 
of adventures which span the centuries. Danny and his friends travel 
to many foreign countries and meet many strange and interesting 
people in their adventures. 

Easy to take pointers on good manners and habits are incorporated 
into still another DuMont created series, ——— presented over 
WABD, Funny Bunny. <A performer dressed as a bunny presides 
over the daily adventures in Bunnyburgh. He ole Lys da pantomimes 
children’s records, re peat ing them on the premise that the very young 
don’t really understand a song the first time they hear it. Also, the 
youngsters are encouraged to sing along with Bunny when the song 
IS repe: ated. 

Like most of the DuMont shows aimed at youngsters in the early, 
formative years, the program takes a strong approach toward aiding 
youngsters in the adoptioi of vood habits. W orking with parents, 
who send in letters describing their children’s misbehavior, Funny 
Bunny’s friends, Private Ear Bird and Helpful Henry, give pointers 
on how to correct the misdeed, without mentioning any of the chil- 
dren by name. 

Magic Cottage, Roy Doty and the Adventures of Danny Dee, 
hem Bunny, Happy’s Party, and the others are essentially programs 

fantasy and imagination. The *y provide lively entertainment, gay 
aia educational features designed exclusively for the younger tele- 
viewers. 

The same spirit of teaching while entertaining is carried into the 
telecasts appealing to the slightly older child, the adventure show. 

Essentially, an adventure show is entertainment, a program of 
action, character, and conflict. In its simplest terms it is the struggle 
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of the forces of good against the forces of evil, and its positive educ: 

tional impact depends on the forthright behavior of the hero, re re 
senting the forces of good. Many of the child’s behavior patterns 
can be influenced by the attitudes of the make-believe hero. Therefore 
it is important to delineate his character in the most interesting and 
admirable way possible. He must be a man of faith, honor, and 
courage. He controls his situations not by accident nor because of 
the stupidity of others but by virtue of his own high qualities of 
will and character. 

The villains are presented not as monsters but as people, not as 
strawmen but as men and women who have a touch of humanity, 
who may even have honest, though misguided, conflicts with the hero. 
The villain is always brought to justice, and though he may be pun- 
ished, he is usually given a chance at rehabilitation. 

The adventure program can stimulate the child’s intellect if it deals 
honestly with problems he can understand and find interesting, with 
people he can recognize, with ideas he can grasp and think about. 

With this philosophy as a guide, ¢ Captain Video was developed by 
DuMont and became the first science fiction program to debut on TV. 
Still one of the most popular of the futuristic series, it spreads the 
message of fair play and freedom to all reaches of the interplanetary 
world, where its heroes wage relentless combat against the forces of 
injustice and evil, 

The show’s policy is to avoid horror—no one is ever killed. As the 
head of the Video Ranger organization the captain takes the rade 
that no one is evil enough not to be made into a good human being; 
that there should be a second chance for ev eryone. 

For young viewers who prefer their adventure to take place in the 
wide open spaces of the West rather than in interplanetary space, 
DuMont has fashioned several programs. In a series of daily ses- 
sions, built around action-filled western films, Mr. Adventure, Saddle 
Scouts, and Son of the Eagle have brought the youthful audiences 
fun with their education. 

A feature of the Saddle Scouts series was its descriptions and illus- 
trations of western customs, objects, and locales. It sought to pre- 
serve the color and flavor of the days of the Old West, while iftue- 
trating the qualities of strength and perseverance which enabled the 
pioneers to carve a civilization out of the wilderness. 

Authentic stories of the building of the West, related in moral aspect 
to the western film being shown, were a feature of Son of the Eagle. 
A young American Indian boy played the title role and read stories 
from the Great Record kept by his father, stories of the deeds of the 
good and the bad, the great and the sm: all, set down for his son to 
profit by. 

Currently combining films of western adventure with constructive 
ideas on character and habits is Mr. Adventure, a modern-day cow- 
boy. Imagination of the at-home visitors is aroused by the invisible 
Justin Imp, who generally aids, but occasionally badgers, Mr. Adven- 
ture. Ten thousand youngsters sent in entries recently when Mr. 
Adventure conducted a 2-week contest to give a name to the Imp 
whose magic box transports Mr. Adventure and his viewers around 
the world. 

The real-life adventures of youngsters themselves was the basis 
for another popular DuMont series, Kids and C ompany. Each week 
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this program, CV's Hall of Fame for youngsters, honored a boy or 
girl who had made some heroic or selfless contribution to the com- 
munity. The air of the series was to show that the overwhelming 
majority of our youth have the characteristics which have made the 
America people strong 5; that while all instances of backsliding among 
Ame} \ youngsters recely wide publicity, their best qualities tend 
to be taken for granted. 


‘ 


brave youngsters who saved others from fire, drowning, or trafliec 


deaths; who averted railroad disasters, organized campaigns to secure 
fu for worthy causes, or helped fight juvenile delinquency in their 
hometowns, were among those saluted. . 

3 rhing th S] otheht on the iccomplishments of these young- 
sters, Kids and Company provided young viewers with examples of 
the best eroism and citizenship. 

() he level of intellectual curiosity and development, DuMont 
pre ts two award-winning series—the Johns Hopkins Science Re- 
view and the New York ‘Times Youth Forum. Both are based on the 
prem e that young people are eager to learn, curious abo { the world 
in which they live, interested in adding to their store of knowledge. 

Television’s pioneer program to be presented by an educational 


] 


institution, Johns Hopkins University, the Science Review delves 
into every realm of science, explaining their secrets in a simple yet 
entertaining manner. Its producers insist that it be a combination of 


good entertainment and good education, and as such it has been 


recommended to studei PO} Udy purposes as an adjunct to class- 
roon: work by teachers and educational leaders. It has been praised 
DV ] ts and enthusiastic lly received by a vast audience of children 
and ' 

The c aim of the series is to present simple, straightforward 
presentations of how scientific research affects the individual viewer. 
Its producers have mastered the art of illustrating quickly and simply 
a scientific fact or action. ‘To demonstrate the principle of atomic 
ch reaction, they have used a series of mousetraps, to illustrate the 
principle of freezing the atom, they used ice cream. They are fol- 


lowing an ideal of offering children, as well as men and women, a 
chance to enjoy a more fruitful, fuller life which can only come 
through a more intimate know ledge of the world. 

Phe Youth Forum also seeks to encourage young people to become 
aware of the world around them, but with the emphasis on giving 
them a greater understanding of democracy and better knowledge of 





the world’s vital issues. 

Originated in 1939, Youth Forum encourages, even stimulates, the 
parti ipation of young people in rest arch and discussions of national 
and international topics, and through that participation stimulates 
their research. 

Study outlines are disseminated to teachers and students in areas 


1 
| 


covered by the telecast to guide discussions in classrooms stimulated 


by the program. 
r these programs we at DuMont have 


In creating and telecasting 
considered it vital to mainta hn constant liaison with our audience, 
Daiiy mail, phone calls, and newspaper critics reviews are followed 
for reaction of this program. 

From time to time executives of the network have participated in 
forums and discussions before parent-teachers’ associations, women’s 
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clubs, groups of educators, and various civic organizations answering 
questions and discussing various phases of children’s programing. 

This experience has contributed immeasurably to our program 
creativity. In addition, DuMont has given expensive equipment and 
the time of its executives m assisting educational organizations m 
their efforts to grasp the broad, new horizons opened to them as a 
result of their use of the television medium. 

Today’s young people are growing up in a more confused world 
than their parents and grandparents. The new media available to 
them are stimulating their interest and awareness of the problems 
facing the world. Their exposure to sources of information that 
today’s adults never had has enabled them to express I hemselves better 
and more intelligently. 

DuMont’s attitude toward fostering programs that teach while 
they entertain is pel ! ‘haps best summed up by Dorothy Gordon, mod- 
erator of the Youth Forum series, who commented recently : : 

Young people have a courage and lack of inhibition that has to be fostered 
and encouraged * they feel that they are part of the world and we should 
encourage their conviction that they can do something to make it a_ better 
world * * * for they are finally the whole hope of the future, 

The Crrarmman. Mr. Caddigan, I was very much impressed with one 
thing you said. You said that “every moment of every program 
telecast must be tailored to the highest standards of respect for the 
family and home.” 

Mr. Cappicgan. Yes, sit 

The CHainman. That isa pretty high standard. 

Mr. Cappican. We attempt to maintain that. 

The Cuarrman. That is as it should be. Did you program and 
produce the story called the River Patrol ? 

Mr. Cappican. I believe that was a local progran. 

Mr. Arries. Local feature-film program. 

The Cuarrman. Where was it telecast from ? 

Mr. Arrtes. It was telecast from WTTG in Washington. 

The Cuairman. Now, we had that on a film this morning; did you 
see it? 

Mr. Cappican. No, I did not, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The scenes were taken from a movie entitled 
“River Patrol,” which was shown on channel 5 on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 15, from 8 p. m. to 8:30 p.m. This portrays the struggle of 
law-enforcement officials in England to break up a large-scale smug- 
gling operation. There is a meeting between two smugglers, one 
of whom has a cargo of nylon stockings to offer the other. The 
prospective buyer suspects the seller of being a police informer, and 
strangles him with a nylon stocking. A seaman who chances upon 
the scene is presum: ably murdered by the smuggler and that is how 
the film goes on. There are all sorts of things portrayed in that film 
that certainly would not meet the standards you prescribe here. 
What do you think about that? 

Mr. Arries. I think we have to go into a little background on how 
that particular film got ontheair. Itisa part of a package of feature 
films which we bought. 

The Cuarrman. Do you agree that that film was not in good taste? 

Mr. Arrres. Well, in the scenes that you showed out of context to 
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the total feature film and as they were shown on the screen, in my 
opinion, it showed a great deal of violence. 

Whether they were in the overall feature film a violation of the 
code, I think that is up to interpretation, Senator. 

The Carman. You go ahead and give the subcommittee this 
background you spoke of. I did not mean to cut you off, and take you 
out of context. 

Mr. Arrres. This was a feature film bought in a package of feature 
films from one of a number of film syndication distribution companies 
in New York City. This happened to be one of a package of feature 
British films. How that particular film got on the air, we had an- 
other film scheduled for that time and Secretary of State Dulles asked 
for time and we granted it. The other feature film was too long and 
this one better fit the slot. However, it went through, perhaps not 
the complete supervision that other feature films on our station do go 
through, but it did go through one running by our film director as he 
cut it down to the proper time slot. 

I think you have to, in looking at feature films, you have to get into 
the basic concepts of programing. We feel that at times it is, as men- 
tioned by a previous member appearing before you from the local 
television scene, necessary to program opposite programing to the 
other stations, and in this Wednesday night slot from 8 to 9, we have 
had a program called The Adventure Theater in which we try to pro- 
gram films appealing to the adventurer. It is opposite programs 
that are network programs, appealing generally to a family-type 
audience. The programs on the other networks, i other words. So 
that we feel particularly two reasons, where there are family pro- 
grams on other stations, and where audience flow prior to this show 
is not directly appealing to children that a feature film of mystery 
and adventure with action, of fights and so forth, can be in good taste 
to the overall program schedule. It is offering a program ‘appealing 
to a certain segment of our viewing audience. That is why I say 
that I feel a program of this type can have a place in your program 
schedule. It all depends on what the audience flow leading into it is, 
what the composition of the program preceding is. If there were 50 
percent children in the program preceding and this came on, then I 
would think that this program would not be the kind to be in that 
period. 

The CuHarrman. How do you tell what type of audience you are going 
to flow into, as you say ! 

Mr. Arrtes. This is based on rating services that we subscribe to 
and all stations and networks subscribe to. They make an attempt 
monthly to analyze the ratings of each of the stations and the compo- 
sition of the audience of the programs of each of those stations. So 
we have some idea of the composition of our audience at any given 
time. 

The Cramman. Well, then, you would say, and TI ask this for the 
record, as a guide to this subcommittee, you would say that you can tel] 
within a reasonable degree what hours the children are listening over 
the radio and over the television 4 

Mr. Arrres. Based on the surveys you can plot a curve as to the 
adults, men and women, and children. I think you will find that 
there are children at practically any hour. There are certain hours 
where there is a greater percentage of children in your audience. 
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The Cuarrman. Did you hear a witness here this morning testify 
just to the contrary ¢ 

Mr. Arrigs. No; I believe that, as I understood the remarks, I think 
you are referring to Mr. Hayes, that children are watching television 
all per iods of the day, if that is the remark you have in mind. 

The Cuamman. M: iybe you have clarified his statement in my mind. 
I was under the impression that he was trying to inform the subcom- 
mittee that there is no way by which you can determine when you have 
the largest attendance of children on the television screens. 

Mr. Arrirs. As 1 remember his remarks, Senator, he indicated that 
children in certain age brackets watch up to a certain time, and that 
actually there is no ending time for the watching of television by 
children. In other words, he doesn’t believe that 9 o’clock or 9:30 or 
10 should be a cutoff point; that he feels that supervision of programs 
with regard to contents should be during all hours of the day. 

The CuarrMan. You are probably right. I will read his testimony 
very carefully before 1 form any conclusions. 

Mr. Beaser? 

Mr. Beaser. I do not know who I should direct these questions to, 
so either you or Mr. Arries can answer. 

Mr. Cappiean. All right. 

Mr. Braser. Is the DuMont network a subscriber to NARTB? 

Mr. Cappigan. Yes. 

Mr. Beaser. Is WTTG a subscriber ? 

Mr. Arrtgs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Braser. What is the connection between the network and the 
station ? 

Mr. Cappican. Wholly owned station. 

Mr. Beasrer. In other words, as I understand it then, the program 
ing is under Mr. Arries’ direction ? 

Mr. Cappican. As a program position, the responsibility is Mr. 
Arries’ in Washington. 

Mr. Brasrr. Now, taking the network for a moment, have you any- 
body or any group in your network setup that is responsible for look- 
ing at all programs from the standpoint of children and the effect of 
those programs on children ? 

Mr. Cappican. We have the continuity acceptance department oper- 
ating under the supervision of the continuity acceptance that is re- 
sponsible for all programing going on the air. I am responsible for 
all programing going on the air. There is no special children’s unit, 
as such. 

Mr. Braser. Nobody with qualifications in the field of child educa- 
tion, psychology, or anything like that that could possibly look at 
your programs ¢ 

Mr. Cappiean. No, 

Mr. Beaser. Do you feel a need for such a person or unit? 

Mr. Cappiean. We haven’t felt the need at the moment. We are 
dealing with entertainment with an effort to inject as much education 
as is palatable to the particular age bracket. We do not believe that 
at this point television is going to replace the schoolroom so that we 
don’t get into the strictly educational type of program, classroom 
type of program, which would indeed call for the type of staff which 
you suggest. 
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Mr. Beaser. No. Iam sorry. I did not mean that. What I meant, 
some person or unit or a with qualifications who could look at 
the program not from the standpoint of educating children but from 
the standpoint of whether what is in your program is harmful or 
potentially harmful. It is not the positive; it is the negative that I 
am accentuating. 

Mr. CappigAn. You asked me whether I felt there was a need for 
that type of unit? 

Mr. Beaser. Yes: in the DuMont network. 

Mr. Cappican. I don’t believe there is at the moment. 

Mr. Braser. Do you not believe that what is everybody’s business 
rener: ally turns ") to be n \obody’ S business ¢ 

Mr. Cappican. I do not think that is the state of the situation. I 
think the programs are pretty carefully policed. We have a broadcast 
pol Cy of t he network th: aut extends beyond it. As Miss Meikle told 
you, long before a code was considered or thought of, the DuMont 
network took very great pains and precautions to make sure that ma 
terial reaching the home in all age levels was of suitable type, every 
dressing room, every studio area contained a large sign that had defi 
nite prohibitions and very carefully pointed out that “You are a guest 
in the livingroom,” you are the guest of the father, mother, daughter, 

on, and right down the line, so that we have enrefully pointed out 


that you have a family audience and not a standard theatrical 
audience. 
Mr. Braser. ae nk there might possibly be a different stand 


ard applied in the viewing of a program from the star dpoint that this 
might be viewed by children and from the standpoint of an audience 
of adults? 

Mr. Cappiean. The audience that we touched on, the fringe that 
Mr. Arries discussed, is something that might be a determining lever. 
We at DuMont take a very carefully plotted plan: starting at, say, 


o'clock in the afternoon, the programs s icceed themselves as age 
levels succeed themselves. For the tiny tot there is a definite type of 


program; for the next age bracket there is a definite type of program. 
We have discussed Captain Video here. The audience composition 
of Captain Video shows that we have as many of the fathers looking 
at it as we do the teen-agers. 

Mr. Breaser. But your appeal is to the teen-agers? 

Mr. Cappican. The appeal is to the teen-agers, but with the realiza- 
tion that you have the adult audience there. You again face a pic- 
ture of development as far as the program is concerned, you have a 
maturity. You allow your characters to voice their opinion with 
greater maturity. Your dialog may be different. Your sense of good 
taste does not change. 

Mr. Braser. You do not distribute any film, do you? 

Mr. Cappiean. Distribute any film ¢ 

Mr. Brasrr. Packages, and things like that? 

Mr. Cappiaan. We have a film syndication unit. 

Mr. Braser. That is part of DuMont network ¢ 

Mr. Cappiegan. That is right. 

Mr. Braser. How does that work? Do you see the scripts before 
they are produced? 

Mr. Cappican. We do not produce. 


Ra Ale 
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Mr. Braser. You do not. Are you just a distributor ? 

Mr. Cappigan. That is right. 

Mr. Beaser. Do you see what you distribute before you distribute it? 

Mr. Cappigan. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Brasrer. There is somebody in your unit that views it? 

Mr. Cappigan. There is a manager of that particular operation, film 
syndication department. There is also the manager of the film depart- 
ment of the network. We have had occasion where, because of qual- 
ity—I am talking completely away from your problem—but for qual- 
ity we have not accepted through a screening film material that was 
available to us through our own ‘film. syndication unit. 

Mr. Braser. Have you attempted through that film-screening unit 
to put a limit to crime and violence on the films that you distribute? 

Mr. Cappican. We do not distribute—I am afraid I must clear that 
point—enough film to make this a large operation. It is not distribut- 
ing a great amount of film. I think the »y have one series, they have 
some sports material. So I don’t think the answer would mean any- 
thing. 

Mr. Beaser. Let me get to the question that I asked some witnesses 
previously, and that is a definition of excessive horror and brutality. 
1 think you and Mr. Arries might answer. 

We had scenes of a strangulation, we had sounds of a scream of a 
man being pierced by a knife, things like that. I am wondering if 
you consider that an excess, and if not, where is the line of excess ? 

Mr. Cappigan. A scene of strangling on camera would not be per- 
mitted in the development of one of our scripts. 

Mr. Braser. But it was shown at one of the stations. 

Mr. Cappican. It was shown on one of the stations, I know that. I 
am talking of the network. 

Mr. Beaser. As far as the network is concerned, that would be out? 

Mr. Cappican. On camera screening of strangling of that nature, it 
would not be permitted. 

The Cuatrman, Mr. Arries did testify that this was entirely a local 
matter. 

Mr. Arrtes. Yes. 

Mr. Cappigan. I discussed it with Mr. Arries and spoke about it 
when I came in today. His policy would ordinarily prohibit this type 
of scene. We have on every standard contract that we draw for a 
motion-picture block an out that if the picture does not conform to the 
standards of the DuMont network broadcasting policy or the NARTB 
Code, we are not in a position to run this picture on the air. 

Mr. Braser. This is a question, I suppose, Mr. Arries can answer 
better. You might be able to. If the mechanics involve such that it 
is a physical impossibility to adhere to the code? In other words, in 
River Patrol you seem to indicate that the Secretary of State had asked 
for time and you were rushed and you shot a picture on the screen 
without adequate screening. Does that happen quite frequently 

Mr. Arrtes. No, it doesn’t. As a matter of fact, I think there was 
supervision as far as screening was concerned on this. Perhaps the 
rushing involved the lack of time to check with the higher authority 
on area of question as to whether it should be shown on television or 
not. In other words, in the mind of the film director was the thought, 
“T have so much time to get it on,” and he might have let that out- 
weigh his better judgment about these particular scenes. 
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Mr. Braser. Now, the film editor has what kind of qualifications 
for editorial work ? 

Mr. Arrres. He is under the direct supervision of the program 
manager of the station. All of our program staff, which would 
include our producers, our directors, program manager, our an- 
nouncers, our film people have been supplied copies of the code and 
periodically with the program manager they go over the various 
phases of the NARTB Code as well as our own program policies so 
that they are people who are able to interpret and able to have some 
background to apply their own ability to a particular situation be- 
cause, after all, our program manager or other executives of the 
station are not able to be there through the entire broadcast day. So 
we have taken upon ourselves to try and train our people to understand 
good taste in all types of programs so that they will be able to 
exercise judgment as far as these programs are concerned, 

Mr. Braser. Because of the pressures of time upon the program 
manager, he actually hasn’t time to sit down and look at a package- 
deal film that comes 1n 4 

Mr. Arrirs. He assigns a director, a producer-director of the station 
to all programs, and the producer-director, in many instances, will 
screen the film. This is a man that deals with live television as well 
as film programs, and so he perhaps has a greater understanding of 
the overall problem. 

In this instance, the program, the film that was originally scheduled 
for this time, I believe, was screened by a station director. The film 
director screened this other one as a result of a lack of time. 

Mr. Braser. Do you issue separate instructions for screening, de- 
pending on what type of program, what hour it is going to be shown ? 
In other words, do you tell them that certain scenes should not be 
shown if the film is going to be exhibited between 5 and 6, whereas 
if it is 10:30 you may use a different standard ? 

Mr. Arrres. They are aware of the time periods for all of the film 
programs, and I don’t think specific e mphasis has been placed on this 
except that as it came up in discussions, meetings with the production 
staff people. 

Mr. Beaser. Wasthere screening for adults and for children ? 

Mr. Arrres. They realize that they are screening for adults and for 
children. 

Mr. Cappigan. From the network point of view, there is a differ- 
ence; if the program is with intent directed toward a children’s audi- 
ence, then certain elements that might be acceptable in the adult area 
are removed. I am talking of these westerns that we have heard so 
much discussion about. A rather heated fist fight might come out of 
the children’s episode and I would like to present an actual situation 
that I think may be of interest to the subcommittee. 

We were running a block of westerns 2 or 3 years ago on WABD in 
New York. We had received complaints in the form of letters from 
parent-teacher groups. We then created a character called Son of 
the Eagle. This was a fullblood Indian boy that we had found 
through audition. We put the young man in and created a large book 
called The Great Record. The western then became stories that his 
father had told him. We interwove Indian lore background into 
his, what we call, bridges between the segments. We ran the same 
westerns that we had received the complaints on and now we receive 
letters of praise for good programing. So there is an awful lot in 
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the way it is handled. If it opens with a lot of gunshots and wild 
horses and yells and whoops, immediately the atmosphere is estab- 
lished. But running the same material with a central character, the 
Indian boy, we received praise rather than criticism, and it was the 
same material, the same westerns we had run before. 

Mr. Braser. Well, in your cutting, do you eliminate the scenes of 
violence or the scenes of folklore? 

Mr. Cappican. The scenes of violence weren’t there in the original 
running of it. 

Mr. Beaser. I see. Let me ask you, Mr. Caddigan, about your re- 
search. Have you a research program at DuMont ¢ 

Mr. Cappigan. A research program ¢ 

Mr. Braser. A research division or research department. 

Mr. Cappigan. What particular type? 

Mr. Beaser. All kinds. 

Mr. Cappican. We have a research department, yes. 

Mr. Braser. What kind of research is that engaged in doing? 

Mr. Cappican. The research department will handle the responsi- 
bility of program ratings, audience composition, impact of programs, 
get into various areas 

Mr. Braser. Have you done any research or do you contemplate 
doing any research on the effect of crime and violence on children? 

Mr. CAppican. We have what I like to think is a finger on a rather 
vocal pulse of the public. They are vocal. We have a mail reaction 
and we have a tremendous phone reaction if something occurs that 
they don’t like. We pay particular attention to that type of audience 
response. 

You asked some time ago if we had a staff of educators, and I think 
this ties into that question. The Allen B. DuMont Laboratories in 
an attempt to further get into this problem of educational program- 
ing, children’s programing, provided the Montclair State Teachers 
College i in Montclair, N. J. Ww ith a complete studio setup where future 
educators, future teachers, with the assistance and the advice of the 
network staff, went through a complete training course and a com- 
plete research course into the best means of utilizing television in that 
type of program. 

Mr. Beaser. But you have not the reverse. 

Mr. Cappican. No. 

Mr. Beraser. You do not use them to go over your programs to see 
what possible harmful effects they may ‘have on children ¢ 

Mr. Cappigan. Only general discussion, nothing on a formal basis. 
We have discussed it many times with them. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know of any such research effort in the 
country ¢ 

Mr. Cappican. No, I do not. I know that there will be a program 
that we will participate in at Boston University in November, where 
foundation has developed a fund to get into this study and have asked 
our assistance, and I know I personally will be up there for a period 
of 4or 5 days. They are trying to develop a means for measuring the 
impact whether for good or for bad. 

The CuarrmMan,. Do you think it would be helpful to have a founda- 
tion establish such a research program ? 
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Mr. Cappiean. Very frankly, Senator, I would like to see what comes 
out of this particular operation and what the effects will be. 

The Cuarrman. It sounds good. 

Mr. Cappican. It sounds good. 

Mr. Beaser. I just want to ask Mr. Arries one question on cutting 
down. Do you have the problem in cutting down a film that is origi- 
nally for, say, three-quarters of an hour, “down to half an hour of 
omitting some of the folklore from a western, for example, or some 
of the less tension-producing elements of a story ¢ 

Mr. Arries. Well, if you ‘look at your survey over here, we run, as 
it stands on that survey, 2 hours of westerns a week, Saturday from 
4:30to6:30. At the present time it’s down even less than that so far 
as westerns are concerned. We have done very little with them in 
recent months. 

Mr. Braser. How about a crime show such as the River Patrol? 
Do you have to cut that down at all? 

Mr. Arries. In some instances, yes. It depends on the feature. 
Features run anywhere from 45 minutes to 120 minutes. 

Mr. Braser. In other words, you could take a three-quarters of an 
hour feature and cut it down to half an hour? 

Mr. Arrres. Yes, they are sometimes offered to us that way by film 
syndication outfits. 

Mr. Breaser. Who determines what is cut, the film editor ? 

Mr. Arrres. We may receive a feature film or a western in an hour 
and a half version. In that case, the editing has not been done by our 
staff. Where it is a question of taking out 1 or 2 minutes, we try 
basically, knowing the length of time period, to slot a film in there 
that is very close to the right amount of time, so we don’t take out very 
much story line. 

Mr. Braser. But when you do, what is the standard you use in 
taking it out ¢ 

Mr. Arries. We try not to hurt the story line of the feature film 
or the western; that is the major basis: not to kill the story line, 
not to kill any action in the program which would leave the viewer 
confused. 

Mr. Braser. Now, you here at the station level have done no re- 
search as far as the effect of crime and violence programs on 
children ¢ 

Mr. Arrtes. No. 

Mr. Brasrer. You do market research, though ? 

Mr. Arrirs. Yes. 

Mr. Braser. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarman. Mr. Clendenen ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Do I gather from your remarks, Mr. Arries, that 
this film, River Patrol, may well have fallen somewhat below the 
standards that would usually be observed in relation to films that 
you present ¢ 

Mr, Arries. Yes. 

Mr. CienpENEN. Regarding one sequence in that film that you 
saw this morning, the sequence which begins with the fight in ‘the 
warehouse, do you recall it ? 

Mr. Arrtes. Yes. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. We showed a rather sizable piece of that particu- 
lar sequence. Now, in the middle of it, you will recall, in the middle 
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g, one man tramps on the other man’s hand 
as they are fighting on this stairway, and the fellow whose hand is 
stepped on emits this scream of anguish. Would you feel that this 
may well have represented an instance of undue brutality ? 

Mr. Arries. Yes, I feel that. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I also wondered about, once again I am think- 
ing about this matter of balancing a program and the statement in 
the code relative to the fact that they believed that violence and crime 
as presented on television should not exceed that which a child might 
normally be expeced tu encounter in his life. Glancing broadly at 
that, not just your own station here, but glancing broadly at the 
afternoon and early evening programs here in Washington, do you 
feel that a child viewer might have greater probability of encounter- 
ing crime and violence in his front room watching television that 
week than he might have, you know, his real life experience ¢ 

Mr. Arrtes. I would say that if you count westerns in as crime and 
violence, and I think there have been pros and cons on that, that yes, 
there would be more. But I think you have to weigh the story on 
westerns very carefully. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. You are not implying, however, that westerns are 
not rather loaded with physical violence, are you ¢ 

Mr. Arries. They are portraying a picture of the old West, which 
apparently researchers in the movies found to contain a great deal of 
violence. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think life is quite as tough as that? 

Mr. Arries. Well, Senator, I don’t know. I didn’t live then but 
one of the programs that your committee has looked into on our sta- 
tion is a program called Kit Carson, which was taken, supposedly, 
from historical facts, the movie company that made the picture. So 
apparently there was a great deal. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair is mindful of the fact that it was pretty 
rugged living in those days, but sometimes I wonder if they were quite 
as active as we see them in the pictures. 

Mr. Arrres. Well, I feel that the presentation this morning, these 
were the highlights of a series of film shows. I think there were 
stretches and considerable periods of time where all of this violence 
wasn’t on the screen. I think there was a period in which to relax, to 
take the tension off these high points of gunplay and fist fights in most 
of those feature films. 

The Cuarrman. I rather doubt that they had that much sustained 
energy. 

Mr. Arrtes. | agree with you. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. We did try to make clear in our presentation this 
morning that that film did not purport to be representative of the 
total programing for kids during that week or anything of that sort. 

I have no further questions, Mr, Chairman. 

The Cuamrman. On behalf of the subcommittee, I want to thank 
you for appearing here. 

Mr. Caddigan, you have given us a real record here to guide us in 
the future as we go into the job of writing the report, and you have 
been very helpful, too, Mr. Arries. 

I hope you will remember me to my good friend, Mr. DuMont, and 
thank him for his contribution here. 

Mr. Cappiean. Thank you, sir. 


of this physical brawling 
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The Cuairnman. Next witness? 

Mr. Breaser. Mr. Joseph V. Heffernan. 

The Cuarman. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony that you 
are about to give this subcommittee will be the truth. the whole truth, 
ind nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Herrernan. I do. 

The Cnarrman. Mr. Heffernan, will you give your full name and 
address, occupation, for the record ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH V. HEFFERNAN, VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., INC. 


Mr. Herrernan. My name is Joseph V. Heffernan. I am a vice 
president of the National Broadeastinge Co. My address is No. 1 
Gracie Square in New York. 

The CuarrMan. You havea prepared statement, have you not? 

Mr. Herrernan. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatmoman. How do you wish to proceed? Do you wish to 
proceed through the medium of the statement ? 

Mr. Herrernan. I should prefer, if I may, but any way that you 
like. 

The CILAIRMAN. You shall have your preference, subject of course 
to examination later. 

Mr. Hrerrernan. I appear here at the invitation of the subcommit- 
tee to furnish information with respect to television services provided 
by NBC. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The problem of juvenile delinquency is properly a matter of con- 
cern toall Americans. The citizens of our country should feel grateful 
to this subcommittee for having undertaken the laborious task of 
exploring this difficult and at times tragic subject. 

The problem is difficult because the causes of juvenile delinquency 
appear to be complex and deep rooted. Most experts in the field 
agree that juvenile delinquency does not result from a single cause. 

The pursuit of simple “solutions” has nevertheless continued on 
some fronts. These can delay rather than advance the resolution of 
a problem so « ‘comple x. If the final report of this subcommittee recog- 
nizes these points, as its interim report did, the work of the subeom- 
mittee can contribute importantly to a deeper understanding of this 
subject 

rHE CREATION OF NBC 


I would like, first of all, to tell you about NBC and some of its 
activities. 

NBC is in the business of broadcasting and of supplying programs 
for broadeast. NBC is the first network broadcaster. It was founded 
28 years ago under the leadership of David Sarnoff, now chairman of 
the board of NBC and of RCA, to bring to the public— 


the best programs available for broadcasting in the United States * 


We are an organization of human beings. We make no claim to 
perfection in every program we broadcast. But we take real pride in 
the purpose of our organization—to bring the best to the public—and 
feel that our record justifies the conclusion that our programs as a 
whole have been and are superior. 
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NBC’S OPERATIONS 


The television operations of NBC are conducted in three major 
divisions: the television network, the television stations owned by 
NBC itself, and the NBC film division. 

In the operation of its television network NBC provides a program 
service to more than 180 stations throughout the country. All but 
five of these are independently owned and receive the NBC programs 
under affiliation contracts bet ween them and NBC. 

These network programs are provided during part of the broadcast 
day and the stations present their own programs during the remainder 
of the day. To a large extent the sponsors of network commercial 
programs select the programs they want and the stations in turn may 
accept or reject the network programs in accordance with the terms 
of their affiliation contract with NBC. NBC programs which are not 
sponsored are available to all stations on the network at their election. 

NBC itself owns and operates five television stations. ‘These carry 
the network programs during certain hours of the broadcast day and 
present their own local programs during the remainder. The stations 
owned by NBC are in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
and Washington. 

The NBC film division provides film programs to television sta- 
tions and to advertisers who use the programs in purchasing time on 
stations of their own selection. 

NBC television programs come from various sources. Some are 
produced by NBC itself, at the network or local level, or are pro- 
vided by producers under contract to NBC, 

Some are purchased by NBC from outside producers or talent agen- 
cies. Others are provided by advertisers themselves who have pur- 
chased time on our facilities. Some of the programs on the stations 
owned by NBC consist of film produced specifically for television. 
Others are film produced originally for motion-picture release. 


ECONOMICS OF BROADCASTING 


The broadcasting industry is based on the American system of com- 
petitive enterprise. It is free to the public and seeks its support in 
advertising revenue. 

As a network we compete with other advertising media such as 
newspapers, magazines, and national spot for the dollars spent by na- 
tional advertisers. In this competition we offer advertising for sale 
i programs broadcast on our own and on independently owned sta- 
tions affiliated with us and located throughout the country. 

In supplying these programs on a national basis we offer the adver- 
tiser national distribution of his advertising message. If the adver- 
tiser feels that one of our programs best meets his requirements he 
may buy it. But if he feels that newspapers or magazines or national 
spot or direct mail or billboards or another network will serve his 
particular needs better, he can and does buy them, 

I wish we could claim that network broadcasting outsells other 
media in this competitive race. But the fact is that, on the basis of 
figures for 1953, newspapers still get the biggest slice of the adver- 
tisers’ dollar, and magazines, national spot, and direct mail campaigns 
take a big slice, too. This is the kind of competition we have to meet. 

The effectiveness of television as an advertising medium—and its 
ability to provide high quality programs at substantial cost—depends 
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on its suecess in reaching and holding a mass audience. The main- 
tenance of this audience depends in turn upon offering a service which 
meets public needs and inte rests. Thus the public service objectives 
and the commercial objectives of television as a medium are inter- 
locking. 

The degree to which the television industry has met these twin ob- 
jectives is indicated by its amazing growth. Public enthusiasm for 
television has brought it to the point where it now serves 30 million 
American families, or nearly two-thirds of all those in the Nation. 


TELEVISION AND THE PRESENTATION OF IDEAS 


In providing a television service NBC is one of the media engaged 
in the — ntation of ideas. These media include newspapers, mag- 
azines, books, radio, and motion pictures. But in dramatic ways tele- 
vision differs from the others. It is the only one which brings into 
the homes of the Nation the magic combination of sight plus sound plus 
motion, plus color. 

Because of this magic combination, television can be a medium of 
major import in shaping men’s minds. In a business which can in- 
fluence men’s minds in this way, we have highly resolved to influence 
them constructively. 

Che first problem is to reach them. No one is obligated to turn on 
his set, or, if on, to tune our stations, or if tuned, to stay with us. 

People will tune our stations and stay tuned only if they like what 
we offer. One of the ways we reach them is through their common 
interests in being entertained. 

But this does not mean we seek the lowest common denominator 
of taste. We have expressly rejected that approach. As Mr. Sylves- 
ter L. Weaver, Jr., the president of NBC, stated recently : 

. * It is not the lowest common denominator, but the highest general in- 
terest that creates great audiences. The good shows, not the bad, win the 
ratings 

Once we have established the audience habit to tune to NBC in order 
to get the hit shows, it is more likely the audience will stay tuned to 
see our programs of information, enlightenment, and culture. It is 
in this way that we have gotten large audiences for such great cul- 
tural and informational programs as the NBC operas in English, 
Victory at Sea, Meet the Press, Youth Wants to Know, Background, 
and special doc umentaries like our recent Three-Two-One-Zero, which 
related the story of the deve lopme nt of nuclear energy. 

We presented on the NBC television network the Maurice Evans 
production of Hamlet and Richard II. Each of these masterpieces 
played to an audience of nearly 20 million viewers. We hope to do 
at least as well when the Hallmark Hall of Fame presents over the 
NBC network the Evans production of Macbeth on November 28 in a 
special 2-hour color telecast, starring Maurice Evans and Judith 
Anderson. 

Through this approach, the whole audience, over the course of time, 
is exposed to the best in literature and music and the fine arts. It 
becomes acquainted with the sciences, both the physical and social 
sciences. Religious services are brought into the home. The audience 
sees the news as it is happening, all over the country and all over the 
world. It knows the issues and events and leaders of our times, be- 
cause it has seen them on television. 
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The test of program policies is, of course, how they reflect them- 
selves in concrete examples. NBC’s record of great programing in 
the past is well known. It includes the Dr. W alter Damrosch broad- 

sasts to schoolchildren, the University of the Air, the many years 
during which the Metropolitan Opera was broadcast by NBC , and 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra under Maestro Arturo Toscanini. 

Here is a partial list of our current television programs, taken 
largely from the fall schedule: 


REGULAR PROGRAMS 


We open the week on Sunday afternoon with a news program. This 
is followed by American Inventory, one of the outstanding educational 
programs on the air, produced. in cooperation with the Sloan 
Foundation. 

Next comes Youth Wants to Know, in which juveniles actually par- 
ticipate in asking questions of outstanding personalities of our time. 

Next is Frontiers of Faith, the NBC religious program, produced in 
cooperation with the National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America, the National Council of Catholic Men, 
and the Jewish Theological Seminary. 

Next is American Forum of the Air, one of the oldest and best 
known forum programs on television. 

At 4 p.m. (all time references in this statement are to eastern time) 
is a new program Out on the Farm, which we hope will attract a large 
audience of children, as well as adults, to this program of information 
and interest about life on an actual farm. 

At 4:30 is Zoo Parade, one of the finest instructional programs 
on the air. 

At 5 is the Hallmark Hall of Fame program, one of the finest 
dramatic shows we have and the program on which such magnificent 
successes as Amahl and the Night Visitors, Hamlet, and Richard IT 
were originally seen. 

At 5:30 is a new program, Background, a news-in-depth presenta- 
tion which has won wide critical acclaim. 

At 6 is one of the great programs of the week: Meet the Press. 

From 7 to 9 a. m., each weekday, Monday to Friday, we open our 
network programing with Today. This program features news 
and special events, including interviews on issues of public interest 
and book reviews. 

At 10 a. m., each weekday, Monday to Friday, we have the children’s 
educational progr: am Ding Dong School. In all the discussions of tele- 
vision this is one show which has almost universally been acclaimed 
as one of the finest children’s programs on the air. 

At 11a. m., each weekday, Monday to Friday, we have Home. This 
is a service- type program built especially for the woman in the home. 
While it deals principally with points relating to homemaking, it 
has included discussions of the problem of juvenile delinquency and 
presently includes a regular weekly series on civic problems entitled 
“What Are We Doing About It?” 

At 7:45 p. m., each weekday, Monday to Friday, we have the Camel 
News Caravan, a news program produc ed by NBC and narrated by 
John Cameron Swayze. It includes integrated film and live pickups 
from various cities whenever and wherever occasion warrants it. It 
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is, we believe, the outstanding news program on the air and the public 
response supports this view. 

At 7 p.m. on Saturday we have Mr. Wizard, a children’s educational 
program based on a study of the sciences, chemistry and physics, de- 
scribed in language that junior high school chil lren can understand, 


INTEGRATION IN REGULAR PROGRAMS 


In addition to these regular daily or wee ‘kly programs, we have 
presented from time to time a number of classics and documentaries 
which were integrated into the schedule of regular dramatic programs, 
In this way the large audience which these dramatic programs regu- 
larly attract is available to view these classics. This is an illustra- 
tion of how we have brought the best to all the people and not just 
the minority groups to whom programs of a classical nature might 
otherwise be limited. 

Examples of these programs are: 

Rip Van Winkle by Washington Irving, the Scarlet Letter by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Romeo and Juliet by William Shakespeare, 
and Kidnaped by Robert Louis Stevenson, presented on the Kraft 
Television Theater. 

Othello | 1V William Shakespeare, and Holiday Song by Paddy 
Chaye fsky, presented on the Phileo Television P ‘layhouse. 

Cakes and Ale by W. Somerset Maugham, Appointme nt in Samarra 
we John O’Hara and Great E xpectations by Charles Dickens, pre- 
sented on the Johnson’s Wax and American Tobacco programs and, to 
be presented on the same programs, The Hunchback of Notre Dame 
by Victor Hugo and David Copperfield by Charles Dickens. 

I have already referred to the Maurice Evans’ productions of 
Hamlet, and Richard IT, and to Amah] and the Night Visitors. which 
appeared on the Hallmark Hall of Fame program. 


PROGRAMS IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Of the many programs in the public interest which NBC has pro- 
duced, we take special pride in three series. It happens that in pre- 
senting these on the network we have found no sponsor for them. 
This has not diminished but in a sense increased our feeling of pride 
in having gone forward with them. 


NBC OPERAS IN ENGLISH 


The first of these series is opera in English, under Samuel Chotzinoff 
as producer and Peter Herman Adler as musical director. 
The operas which have been presented are : 


Opera Composer 
Amahl and the Night Visitors.._._..................._.... Menotti. 
I rn a a I cal aaccbei et 
Sister Angelica__.__...___-- a ee a ll 
Der Rosenkavalier Richard Strauss. 
OE eid ae a ee . Bizet. 
Macbeth es ali ais ee ee 


NE | A |. 
IR a te Giannini. 

I a Debussy. 
IS ioe ee ah sn tins cen aciiinesectines EASE ee EO ee oS Pe Richard Strauss. 
Hansel and ee ioe eiblarad ook amairse Adiniccaa ena Humperdinck. 


2In color. 


oe 


om 
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Scheduled for this season are: 


Opera Compose) 
Abduction from the Seraglio’* Se : . Mozart. 
Sister Angelica__..-...____- eae ee ee ae eee cee __-- Puccini. 
Amahl and the Night Visitors. we aia a teh ce _ Menotti. 
La Tosea. Ste ae of A Puccini. 
The W ould Be Ge ntlema n, and Ariadne Auf Naxos Richard Strauss. 
Grifflekin_____ Se Jee hes (ii Usa ee ae. 
La Grande Bretec he___ roadie a eh e ke ‘obiatite _ Hollingsworth. 


4In color. 


I might call attention to 2 or 3 of these particularly, Amahl and 
the Night Visitors, one that has peculiar appeal for children. Then 
there is Hansel and Gretel and the Taming of the Shrew. Carmen 
in color also has a very special appeal for children. Amahl and the 
Night Visitors is to be repeated at Christmastime this year, since it 
has special appeal at that season. 

All of these operas were presented in the afternoon or early evening. 
A music critic for the New York Times in commenting on Figaro, 
said this: 

The NBC Television Opera Theater, which has done more than any other 
organization in the country to prove that opera can be produced imaginatively 
on television, presented the first two acts of Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro 
on the National Broadcasting Co. network yesterday afternoon * * * this is 
one of the company’s finest efforts. 

The following week, when the second half of Figaro had been pre- 
sented, the same critic commented : 

These two telecasts add up not only to the complete Figaro, but also to one of 
the most distinguished accomplishments of the relatively new medium. 


VICTORY AT SEA 


This series is a film documentary presented in cooperation with the 
United States Navy. It was produced by Henry Salomon and co- 
ordinated by Robert W. Sarnoff. 

Victory at Sea dramatically depicts the wartime naval operations 
of the United States and other navies, based on film obtained from 
the files of 10 different governments, including films captured from 
wartime enemies. The symphonic score for the production, the long- 
est symphonic score ever written, was composed by the distinguished 
contemporary musical composer, Richard Rodgers, under commission 
from NBC. 


WISDOM SERIES 


This consists of conversations with elder wise men. The conversa- 
tions are filmed so that the thoughts and philosophy of the outstanding 
on alities who have appeared on the series are preserved and can 
ye broadcast again and again. 

Those who have appeared on the program so far are: Carl Sandburg, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Bertrand Russell, Robert Frost, Wanda Lan- 
dowska, Rabbi Louis Finkelstei sin, and Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 

Among those who are scheduled for future broadcasts are Arnold 
Toynbee, Sir Osbert Sitwell, Pablo Casals and Eamon de Valera. 
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PROCEDURES FOR PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


In seeking new ways to serve the public, we constantly and critically 
measure our performance against our objectives. An internal pro- 
cedure we started sometime ago will illustrate this. 

Under this procedure we examine every program to determine 
whether it can contribute to our objective of providing programs of 
culture as well as entertainment, and ask each producer to file a “re- 
sponsibility report” on what he has done with the shows under his 
charge to contribute to this objective. 

Although there are some programs which do not lend themselves 
to this, there is a number of entertainment shows which can incor- 
porate significant material of culture and enlightenment, and thus 
contribute to broadening public taste and understanding. An out- 
standing example was the presentation by NBC of ballet in our recent 
color production Sunday in Town. 


LOCAL COMMUNITY SERVICE 


I have mentioned many examples of programs in the public interest 
taken from our network schedule. In addition, the five television 
stations we own have developed individual projec ots of special interest, 
to the local communities they serve. There are many examples of 
these. Ishall mention just a few. 

Our television station in New York has a special program each 
Saturday aimed at combating juvenile delinquency. This is Junior 
Champions. And for an hour and a half each Saturday it also pre- 
sents Children’s Theater—a program of education and entertainment 
which features the natural sciences, geography and history. It has 
also a daily service program for children, which gives instruction on 
safety, hobbies, and weather and school information. Each Sunday 
it has a program of musical instruction for children. 

The city of Cleveland faced a local strike that might have seriously 
harmed the public. Our station brought the labor and management 
representatives together on television to present their sides to the 
people of the city, with the mayor presenting the public’s side. Asa 
result of the discussions on the air, the strike was settled in 24 hours 
and the program was given credit for the quick settlement. 

Our television station in Washington is conducting a series of special 
educational programs in cooperation with the board of education. 
One day each week music appreciation is taught, another day the 
physical and natural sciences, and another day languages. 

I want to make this clear: that our local stations do a considerable 
amount of additional programing, including children’s programing. 
In the interest of time, I have not attempted to list all the programing 
that our local stations do. 

The Cuatrman. This is done at the local levels? 

Mr. Herrernan. That is true, and in the cities we operate the five 
stations we own. 

AWARDS 


NBC television programs have received many awards in recognition 
of their superior quality. I shall deal here with only a partial list 
of these programs and only some of the awards. 
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American Inventory has received an award from Freedoms 
Foundation. 

Youth Wants To Know has received an award from the Institute 
for Education by Radio and Television of Ohio State University. 

Zoo Parade has received the Peabody award of the University of 
Georgia and an award of the Institute for Education by Radio and 
Television of Ohio State University. 

Hallmark Hall of Fame has won the Peabody award of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia for Amahl and the Night Visitors and has also 
won the Saturday Review of Literature award. 

Meet the Press has won the Peabody award of the University of 
Georgia and an award of the Institute for Education by Radio and 
Television of Ohio State University. 

Mr. Wizard has won the Peabody award of the University of 
Georgia and an award of the Institute for Education by Radio and 
Television of Ohio State University. 

Ding Dong School has won the Peabody award of the University 
of Georgia, an award of the Institute for Education by Radio and 
Television of Ohio State University, and the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature award. 

Victory at Sea has won the Peabody award of the University of 
Georgia and the award of the Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences. 

The NBC Television Operas in English series has won the Pea- 
body award of the University of Georgia and the Saturday Review 
of Literature award. 

Dragnet has won the award of the Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences and the Sylvania award. 

Pinky Lee has won the New Jersey State Fair award. 

Howdy Doody has won the Peabody award of the University of 
Georgia, the New Jersey State Fair award, and the National PTA 
award, 

The citation of this program when the Peabody award was made 

ads in part: 

This beguiling puppet show, televised by NBC, has in a brief span of time 
devised a formula that is frequently educational, never frightening or offensive, 
and invariably hailed with rapture by children themselves. 


STANDARDS OF TASTE IN BROADCASTING 


I have tried to give you a broad background picture of how we are 
using television affirmatively as a constructive social influence. In a 
moment, I will turn to the other aspect of our responsibility, the pro- 
cedures we follow to keep our program free of offensive material. 
Before doing so, | would like to state our position on one matter that 
has been raised in these hearings. 

We want to make it clear that in our opinion programs which in- 
clude crime and mystery are a proper and legitimate part of the broad- 

cast schedule. The subjects of crime and v violence have been part of 
our literature in the Old Testament, in the Greek classics, in Shake- 
speare, in the modern novel. 

Of course we recognize that spec ial care must be taken in presenting 
crime and mystery on the air. The NBC Code of Stand: one outlines 
policies we follow in connection with crime and mystery programs. 

When properly presented, programs of this type educate against 
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erime and delinquency. They can be used to impress upon millions 
of Aimericans that lawbreaking is a sordid business, in which the erim- 
inal cannot win. 

Mr. Braser. Mr. Heffernan, do you have a copy of that code of 
ethics here? 

Mr. Herrernan. We have. 

The Cuamman. [think it might be well to make it a part of the files 
of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Herrernan. I shall be happy to make it a part of the record. 

The Cyaan. So ordered. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit No, 8° and reads as follows :) 


EXHIBIT No. 8 
NBC Rapio AND TELEVISION Broapcast STANDARDS 


INTRODUCTION 


From its inception, the National Broadcasting Co. has recognized that its basic 
responsibility is to serve and advance the public interest. On September 14, 1926, 
the Radio Corporation of America, in announcing the creation of NBC, pledged 
that it would be devoted to the highest standard of public service : 

“Any use of radio transmisison which causes the public to feel that the 
quality of the programs is not the highest, that the use of radio is not the broadest, 
and best use in the public interest, that it is used for political advantage or 
selfish power, will be detrimental to the public interest in radio, and therefore 
to the Radio Corporation of America. * * * The purpose of the (National 
Broadcasting) company will be to provide the best programs available for broad- 
casting in the United States.” 

These principles have guided the National Broadcasting Co. since its formation 
and will continue as the basis of its operations in the year ahead. 

The radio and television services provided by the National Broadcasting Co. 
are an intimate part of the lives of millions of listeners and viewers. With their 
immediacy and vividness, these services have great power to inform, to persuade, 
to influence tastes, and to mold attitudes. It is the intention of NBC that the 
power and influence of its services shall aid in enriching the lives and enlarging 
the experience of the people and that its program shall always be welcomed in 
the home. 

Broadeasting in the United States is conducted by private enterprise and is 
supported through the sale of time to advertisers. The revenues from these sales 
make it possible for the National Broadcasting Co. to serve the public interest 
through a variety of entertainment, news, discussion, public affairs, and cultural 
presentations in sponsored and unsponsored programs. In addition to broadcasts 
designed specifically for educational purposes, many of NBC’s programs in other 
categories are educational in effect, bringing to listeners and viewers information 
on a Wide range of subjects and presenting to them the important personalities 
and artistic events of the times. NBC also cooperates with charitable institu- 
tions and organizations in the fields of religion, education, labor, commerce, and 
agriculture in the planning and preparation of programs over its facilities, and 
provides time to Government departments and agencies for the broadcast of 
public information and the support of official causes. 

The National Broadcasting Co. first codified its program standards in January 
1934, and has revised them from time to time to meet new requirements. This 
manual presents the current statement of these standards as an affirmative 
framework of the principles underlying NBC’s radio and television services in 
the public interest. 

1. PROGRAM CONTENT 


The following standards apply to all elements of radio and television programs. 
In radio programs this includes script, inflection, sound effects, and music, and 
in television it includes scenery, properties, costumes, gestures, actions, locations, 
and visual effects as well. 


1. Children’s programs 


Programs for children and young people are designed to convey the commonly 
accepted moral, social, and ethical ideals characteristic of American life; to 
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reflect respect for parents, good morals, and honorable behavior; to foster 
healthy personality development; and to provide opportunities for cultural 
growth as well as entertainment. The following standards are emphasized : 

(a) Cruelty, greed, and selfishness are not presented as worthy motivations. 
Unfair exploitation of others for personal gain is not made praiseworthy. 

(b) References are not made to kidnaping of children or to threats of such 
kidnaping. 

(c) Profanity or vulgarity is not pcrmitted. 

(d) Material which is excessively violent or which would create merbid sus- 
pense or other harmful emotional reactions in children is not used. 

(e) Material is not used in contests and offers designed for children which 
encourages them to enter strange places or to converse with strangers in an effort 
to collect box tops or labels. Appeals are not made to children to purchase 
the product advertised in order to help the characters in the program or to 
assure its continuance. 

(f) Copy proposed for broadcast which relates to a secret society for children, 
and offers of code material to children must be submitted for examination 10 
business days before use and NBC reserves the right to require elimination or 
substitutions. 


2. Crime and mystery programs 


The portrayal of crime and the conflict between criminals and lawful society 
have always been part of dramatic literature and are acceptable for radio and 
television broadcasting when properly presented, in the light of the special 
characteristics of the broadcast media. Apart from their entertainment value, 
such programs may serve an affirmative moral value by demonstrating dramati- 
cally that the criminal is an enemy of society who is ultimately punished by 
the processes of law. To advance these affirmative values and prevent abuses, 
NBC requires that crime and mystery programs comply with the following stand- 
ards: 

(@) The criminal is not presented in an attractive or sympathetic light. Crime 
is not condoned and the commission of crime is not treated in a frivolous, cynical, 
or callous manner. Criminals are always punished, specifically or by implica- 
tion. 

(b) The techniques and methods of crime are not presented in such detail as to 
invite imitation. 

(c) The use of horror for its own sake is not permitted. Sound or visual effects 
which would shock or alarm the normal listener or viewer are not employed. 
Brutality or physical agony is not presented in detail nor indicated by offensive 
sound or visual effects. 

(d@) Law enforcement is upheld and portrayed with respect and dignity. 

(e) Murder, or revenge as a motive for murder, is not justified. Sex crimes 
are generally unacceptable as subjects for broadcasting. Suicide is not pre- 
sented as a satisfactory solution for any human problem. 

(f) Episodes in crime and mystery programs involving children or minors 
are handled with particular restraint and care. 

(g) Appearances or dramatizations of persons featured in crime news are not 
accepted ; provided, however, that references to such persons are allowed in 
documentary presentations in aid of law enforcement, and appearances by such 
persons are permitted in television presentations of news events. 


8. Gambling 

Gambling is not portrayed as an attractive or desirable activity, and informa- 
tion which might encourage gambling is not broadcast. 
4. News programs 

In reporting on the news and presenting news commentary, NBC places great 
weight on the importance of radio and television in keeping the citizens of a 
democracy fully and fairly informed on the events and issues of the time. Its 
aim is to foster freedom of expression; to see that all important phases of 
opinion are adequately reflected; to cooperate fully with public authority and 
Government in the interests of national defense and security and in fostering 
public morale; and to eliminate the slanderous and the malicious from the 
current day-by-day news. In addition to requiring that all news material con- 
forms to applicable legal requirements, NBC follows the principles and procedures 
set forth below: 

(a) The news service is balanced and unbiased, representing all significant 
aspects of events and opinions of public importance. Political news is handled 
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with complete impartiality. Names of rival political candidates and contrasting 
public issues are presented so that programs are fairly balanced as to news value. 

(b) News commentary, analysis, and opinion are clearly identified as such, 
and, since the expression of opinion may be news in itself, opinion is always 
credited to its source A careful and distinet differentiation is made between 
statements of fact and expressions of opinion 

(c) In the factual presentation and in the analysis of news, sensational treat- 
ment is avoided News is never presented in a manner which would create 


public alarm or panic. News items relating to crime or sex in particular are 
handled without morbid or sensational details and are treated with the judg- 
ment required in presentations to a family audience. 


(d) Careful discrimination is exercised in the acceptance and placement of 
commercial announcements in connection with news programs, and such an- 
nouncements are clearly and distinctly set apart from the news content. 
Recorded commercials, sound effects, special visual effects, singing commer- 
cials, and other program devices proposed for use in news programs are judged 
on an individual basis and are not used when they would be disturbing, mis- 
leading, or inappropriate in the context of the news program. 

(e) NBC does not present fictional events or other nonnews material as 
authentic news broadcasts or announcements, nor does it permit dramatiza- 
tions in any program which would give the false impression that the dramatized 
material constitutes news. Expletives such as “Flash” or “Bulletin” and state- 
ments such as “We interrupt this program to bring you * * *” are reserved 
specifically for newsroom use. However, NBC exercises flexibility regarding 
the use in nonnews programs of words or phrases which do not necessarily imply 
that the material following is a news release. Such words as “Attention” or 
“News” muy be used in a commercial message or in a honnews program where 
it is made clear that the copy following is not intended us a presentation of 
hews. 

(f) Comment or opinion on pending litigation which could reasonably be 
construed as an attempt to influence a decision, or which might otherwise inter 
fere with the orderly course of justice, is not permitted. 

(7g) NBC reserves the right to interrupt programs for the presentation of 
special news bulletins when in its opinion the news to be presented is of such 
importance as to warrant the interruption. 
>. Controversial public issues 

NBC believes that radio and television provide a valuable forum for the expres 
sion of responsible views on public issues in controversy and seeks to give fair 
representation to opposing sides of such issues which materially affect the life 
or welfare of substantial segments of the public. The provision of time for 
this purpose is guided by the following principles : 

(a) Requests of individuals, groups, or organizations for time to discuss their 
views on controversial public issues are considered on the basis of their indi 
vidual merits and in the light of the contribution which the use requested would 
make to the public interest and to a well-balanced program structure. 

(b) Programs devoted to the discussion of controversial public issues are 
identified as such and are not presented in a manner which would mislead 
listeners or viewers to believe that the program is purely of an entertainment, 
news, or other character. 

(c) NBC reviews material proposed for programs dealing with controversial 
public issues in order to assure that its facilities will not be used for illegal 
purposes or for the dissemination of inaccurate or seditious statements, and it 
reserves the right to pass on the qualifications of those who seek to speak on 
specialized, technical, or scientific matters. Subject to the foregoing, NBC does 
not censor the opinions of speakers who have been permitted to use its facilities 
to present their views on controversial public issues. 

6. Political campaigns 

Section 315 of the Communications Act of 1934 deals specifically with political 
broadeasts and these provisions are followed in connection with the broadcast 
of radio and television programs involving political campaigns. NBC seeks to 
have the various sides of political issues presented to the public fairly and ade- 
quately. NBC does not itself endorse any political candidate, platform, or party. 
It does not permit sponsors of political broadcasts to use NBC announcers for 
the presentation of partisan speeches and it exercises every precaution to avoid 
introductions by NBC announcers which might appear to identify NBC with 
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views expressed in political broadcasts. Political broadcasts are governed by 
the following specific procedures : 

(a) When NBC facilities are used for presentations by or on behalf of a legally 
qualified candidate for public office, equal opportunity in the use of such facilities 
is afforded to all other legally qualified candidates for the same office. 

(b) Groups or organizations seeking to purchase time for broadcasts in sup- 
port of a political candidate must give satisfactory assurances that the candi- 
date or his campaign manger has no objection to receiving support from the 
purchaser. 

(c) All sponsored political broadcasts are clearly identified as such, and the 
name of the purchaser of the time, as well as the name of the candidate, is 
announced at the beginning and end of each such sponsored broadcast. 

(d@) NBC does not, and may not legally, censor scripts of broadcasts by 
political candidates on the ground that they contain defamatory or other action- 
able material. For this reason, political speakers are required to indemnify 
NBC against liability arising from material broadcast by them. If the script 
proposed for broadcast contains material which appears to be actionable 
that fact is called to the attention of the speaker who is warned that its broadcast 
will subject him to the risk of legal suit. 

7. Religion 

(a) The subject of religion and references to particular religious faiths, 
tenets, and customs, are treated with respect in all programs. Reverence marks 
any mention of the name of God, His attributes and powers. When religious 
rites are included in dramatic sequences, they are accurately presented, and 
ministers, priests, and rabbis, portrayed in their callings are vested with the 
dignity of their office. 

(b) Programs devoted specifically to religion place major emphasis on broad 
religious truths. The treatment of controversial subjects or the expression of 
partisan opinion within the framework of religious programs is discouraged. 
since NBC cannot feasibly attempt to serve each of the hundreds of religious 
sects individually and is not equipped to select particular individuals to represent 
special forms of faiths, it collaborates in religious programing with the recognized 
organizations within each of the three major religious groups in America— 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish. Religious organizations are given time with- 
out charge for the presentation of programs devoted specifically to religion. 

(c) Religious programs are conducted with dignity. Offers of printed 
material must be approved by NBC in advance of broadcast. Solicitation of 
funds is not permitted on religious programs. 


&. Charitable campaigns 


NBC cooperates with the Advertising Council in the allocation, on sponsored 
and unsponsored programs, of special drives for financial or moral support of 
organizations held by the council to be worthy of nationwide endorsement. 
However, it reserves for itself the right in all cases to determine whether char- 
itable campaigns shall be publicized over its facilities, and the manner in which 
they are publicized. 

9. Contests 

In considering prize contests proposed for broadcast over its facilities, NBC 
is guided by three major factors: The contest must not constitute a lottery; the 
listener or viewer must be given full information to permit him to compete 
effectively for the prize offered ; and the contest should be designed to add to the 
entertainment value of the program. Details underlying these principles are 
outlined below: 

(a) In all cases, there must be compliance with any applicable provisions of 
law. (See U. S. Code, title 18, see. 1304.) However, NBC reserves the right to 
reject any contest, regardless of its legality, if it believes that the broadcasting 
of such a contest would not serve the public interest. 

(b) The opportunity to win in a contest must be based primarily on skill and 
ability of the contestants rather than on chance. 

(c) All broadcast continuity regarding a contest, with the exceptions noted 
below, must contain clear and complete information on the following: The type 
of submission required and where, when, and how it is to be submitted; the 
basis upon which submissions will be judged; the number and nature of the 
prizes and the order in which they are to be awarded ; the awarding of duplicate 
prizes in the event of a tie; the closing date of the contest, which must be 
announced at the outset and adhered to strictly. 
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(d) The foregoing details may be omitted from preliminary “teaser” an- 
nouncements They may also be omitted from other announcements if such 
nformation is readily accessible to the public from other sources and the con- 
tinuity clearly states where and how such omitted information may be obtained. 


(For operating procedures regarding contests and offers, see p. 179.) 


10. Marriage and the home 
Respect is maintained for the sanctity of marriage and for the value of the 


family and the home as social institutions, in conformance with the following 
principles: 
(a) Marriage or extramarital relations are not made the subject of suggestive 


or offensive references 

(6) Adultery and other illicit sex relations are not treated explicity and are 
never presented as glamorous or excusable 

(c) Divorce is not treated casually or justified as a solution for marital 
problems 

(d) Material is not used which would tend to break down juvenile respect 
for parents, the home, or the standards of moral conduct. 


11. Profanity and obscenity 
Sacrilegious, blasphemous, profane, salacious, obscene, vulgar, or indecent mate- 
rial is not permitted in any element of radio or television presentations. 


References to sex are kept within the bounds of decency and good taste in all 
als Dramatic situations, dialog, or lyrics, which are indecent or involve 





prog! 
suggestive double meanings are not used Sex crimes and abnormalities are 


i 


generally unacceptable as material for radio or television programs, 


13. Costumes in television programs 


Nudity or costumes permitting indecent exposure are not allowed. Scenes 
nvolving disrobing are zenerally avoided and are used only when essential to the 
ot, in which event they are presented in a manner which avoids indecency. 


14. Dances 
Dances which employ lewd or indecent movements are not permitted. 


15. Insobriety 
Insk ety and drunkenness are not portrayed as desirable or prevalent factors 
American life and reference thereto in dramatic sequences is kept incidental 
o the development of plot and character 


16. Narcotic addiction 

Nareotie addiction is never presented except as a vicious habit and material 
is not employed which shows the use or effects of illegal drugs in sensational 
detail 
17. Defamation 

Defamatory statements or derogatory references, expressed or implied, toward 
an individual, nationality, race, group, trade, profession, industry, or institution 
are not permitted 
IS. Race and nationality 

All program material presents with dignity and objectivity the varying as- 
pects of race, creed, color, and national origin. The history, institutions, and 
citizens of all nations are fairly represented. 
19. References to living persons 


Tact and good taste govern references, humorous or serious, to living persons. 


0. Physical or mental afflictions 

References to physical or mental afflictions or deformities are not made in a 
manner which would be offensive to sufferers from similar ailments. The pres- 
entation in plot development of physical or mental maladjustments is permitted 
only when it is within the bounds of good taste. 


21. Impersonations 

NBC does not permit impersonations in radio and television presentations 
which would mislead the public into believing that it has heard or seen “in 
person” someone who in fact did not personally appear in the program. When 
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a living character is impersonated, written authorization for the impersona- 
tion may be required and it is announced at least once in the program that an 
impersonation is being presented, unless that fact is clear from the nature 
of the presentation itself. 


2? Professional advice 


Legal, medical, or other professional advice, diagnosis, or treatment is per- 
mitted only in conformity with the law and recognized ethical and professional 
standards. Fictional treatments are avoided in dramatic or other entertain- 
ment sequences which give the impression of authoritative professional advice 
on which the public may rely. 


23. Sound effects 


In addition to policies governing the use of sound effects set forth elsewhere 
in this manual, sound effects are not used in programs to create the fictitious 
impression that the program is being presented before an actual studio audi- 
ence when this is not the case. However, sound effects may be used to supple 
ment the reaction of a studio audience which is actually present, and applause 
and general crowd reaction effects may be used when such reactions are part of a 
dramatic scene. 

24. Prebroadeast material 
fhe program standards set forth in this section are also applied to pre 


broadcast material presented to a studio audience attending the performance of 
a program to be broadcast at a point of NBC origination. 


2. ADVERTISING CONTENT 


The standards outlined in this section apply to the advertising content of 
radio and television programs. 

1. Acceptability of advertisers and products—general 

NBC makes its facilities available for the advertising of products and services 
and accepts commercial presentations for such advertising only after it has satis- 
fied itself as to the integrity of the advertiser, the quality of the product or the 
value of the service, the validity of the claims made, the good taste of the ad- 
vertising presentation, and its compliance with applicable legal requirements. 
Products or services are not accepted for advertising which are likely to offend 
or embarrass listeners or viewers because of the nature of such products or 
services or because of the selling points which would be made in connection with 
their advertising. NBC seeks to apply these principles with sound judgment 
and flexibility, taking into consideration the characteristics of the medium 
in which the advertising is to be placed and the form and content of the particular 
advertising presentation. In general, the following business classifications are 
not accepted for advertising on NBC: 

(a) Aleoholic beverages are unacceptable, with the exception of beer and 
wines, which are acceptable subject to Federal and local laws. 

(0) Educational institutions or enterprises which imply promises of employ- 
ment or make exaggerated claims for the opportunities awaiting those who en- 
roll for courses are not acceptable; before accepting advertising from such in- 
stitutions or enterprises, NBC investigates their status by checking with State 
education boards or the Veterans’ Administration. 

(c) Employment services and advertising for employment are not acceptable; 
however, advertising for employment may be accepted when the employment 
need is directly related to the country’s economic requirements in a period of 
emergency. 

(d) Firearms and fireworks are not acceptable; however, sporting rifles, gun- 
powder for industrial uses, etc., are acceptable subject to Federal and local laws. 

(e) Fortune telling, occultism, spiritualism, astrology, phrenology, palm read- 
ing, numerology, mind reading, or character reading. 

(f) Funeral homes, funeral services, mortuaries, cemeteries, or products or 
services connected with burial. 

(g) Intimately personal products which are not acceptable conversational 
topics in mixed social groups; laxatives and deodorants are not accepted unless 
the program and commercial presentation are handled in accordance with the 
highest standards of good taste and business ethies 

(h) Matrimonial agencies. 
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(i) Products with trade names which would be offensive or inappropriate in 
vroadcasting. 

(j) Products or services, the sale or rendition of which, or the method of 
ale or performance of which, constitutes a violation of law. 

kc) Professional services which it is deemed unethical to advertise, such as 
nedieal, dental, or legal services, osteopathy, chiropractic, ete. 

1) Speculative finance intended to promote the sale of specific securities is 
1ot acceptable; proposed advertising of the general services of financial insti- 
tutions is subject to individual approval and a determination as to whether such 
1dvertising and the services advertised comply with applicable laws. 

(m) Tip sheet, race track publications, or organizations seeking to advertise 
for the purpose of giving odds or promoting betting. 


> Adve rtising of medical produc ts 

The advertising of medical products presents considerations of intimate and 
far-reaching inmyportance to the consumer, and the following principles and pro- 
edures are applied: 

(a) NBC does not accept adverising of any medical product which fails to 
omply in advertising copy with governmental rules and regulations, 

(b) NBC accepts advertising of a medical product only after a careful 
eview of all material facts covering the product, which are verified and approved 
n consultation with appropriate medical authorities. 

(c) Proprietaries containing one or more ingredients which are potentially 
rr actually dangerous or habit forming are not accepted unless: (1) They can 
be self-administered without the order and supervision of a physician; (2 
hey carry on their labels the cautions required by the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act of 1939; and (8) appropriate cautionary references are included 
n the advertising presentation proposed for broadcast. 

d) NBC does not accept advertising material which in its opinion offensively 
lescribes or dramatizes distress or morbid situations involving ailments, by spo- 
en word, sound, or visual effects. It seeks to encourage advertising presenta- 
tions which deal affirmatively with the results which may be expected from use 
if the product, rather than those which dwell excessively on the results of failure 
) use the product. 

(¢) Because of the personal nature of the advertising of medical products, 
NBC exercises strict control over claims made in such advertising over its facili 

ties. Claims that a product will effect a cure and the use of such words as 
safe,” “without risk,” “harmless,” or terms of similar meaning are not accept- 
ible in the advertising of medical products. 

(f) NBC does not accept advertising material which endorses any product 
iesigned for the relief of ailments known to be cronic or irremediable or de- 
signed for conditions in which self-diagnosis and self-medication present an ele- 
ment of danger. Books or pamphlets dealing with self-diagnosis or self-medica- 
tion are not acceptable. 


3. Trade name references 

References in comedy, dramtic, or other entertainment sequences to products 
which would be unacceptable for advertising on NBC or to slogans for such 
products are judged individually as to their acceptability in such contexts. 
Such judgments are based on good taste, commonsense, and entertainment value. 
|. Product or service claims 

(a) Advertising claims which are false or deceptive, misleading statements 
or comparisons of price or value, visual effects which give a distorted impression 
of the product, and attacks on competitors, competing products, or other indus- 
tries, professions, or institutions are not accepted. NBC affords all advertisers 
fair and equal treatment in the regulation of advertising material using super- 
latives, statements of price or values, and proper competitive comparisons. 

(b) NBC reserves the right to review surveys, polls, and other consumer opin- 
ion material upon which claims are based in order to ascertain whether the 
findings of such surveys are supportable and whether the findings support the 
advertising claims made. In cases where surveys are not the basis for factual 
claims regarding value, popularity, and the like, NBC reserves the right to 
review the evidence which is the basis for such claims. 


». Testimonials 
(a) Testimonials are accepted in advertising material if they reflect the au- 
thenticated experience or opinions of competent living witnesses ; however, testi- 
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monials may not contain claims which would be unacceptable in other forms of 
advertising over NBC's facilities. Blanket statements purporting to disclose 
the opinions of a substantial portion of specific professions or groups are not 
accepted in the absence of satisfactory evidence supporting the statement. 

(b) Since the laws of certain States prohibit the use of a person’s name for 
trade or advertising purposes without the written consent of such person, NBC 
reserves the right to request an original or photostatic copy of such written 
consent in connection with proposed advertising material containing a testi 
monial or other use of a person’s name for trade or advertising purposes. In lieu 
of the submission of such written consent, NBC will accept from the advertiser 
or agency concerned a written confirmation that it has such consent on file, or a 
blanket release in writing in which the advertiser or agency assumes respon- 
sibility for obtaining written consents for all testimonials used in designated 
programs or for a designated period of broadcast of a program 

(c) NBC staff announcers do not give personal testimonials in broadcast 
presentations nor do they personally endorse the advertiser’s product or service, 
uor ask listeners or viewers to purchase the advertised product or service as a 
favor to themselves. 

6. Presentation of advertising 

NBC exercises particular care in supervising the form in which advertising 
material is presented over its facilities, in keeping with the role of radio and 
television as invited guests in the home. The following principles govern the 
presentation of advertising material: 

(a) Advertising messages are presented with courtesy and good taste, and 
disturbing or annoying material is avoided; every endeavor is made to keep 
the advertising message in harmony with the content of the program in which 
it appears. 

(b) Advertising messages should be included within the framework of the 
sponsor’s program structure. NBC seeks to avoid the use of simulated spot 
announcements which are divorced from the program, either by preceding the 
introduction of the program (as in the case of so-called cowcatcher announce 
ments) or by following the apparent signoff of the program (as in the case of 
so-called trailer announcements). To this end, the program itself should be 
announced and clearly identified before the sponsor's advertising material is 
tirst used, and should be signed off after the sponsor’s advertising material is 
last used. 

(c) Full details regarding any “teaser” advertising campaign, slogan, or 
devices intended to arouse the curiosity of the public, including the purpose of 
the “teaser” campaign, the frequency of use per program, and the length of time 
to be employed, must be submitted to NBC in advance of the proposed use of 
such “teaser” advertising, and NBC reserves the right to disapprove such use. 

(d) Since advertising by radio and television is a dynamic technique, NBC 
keeps under surveillance new advertising devices so that the spirit and purpose 
of the foregoing principles are fulfilled. 

Sponsor identification 


Identification of sponsorship must be made in all sponsored programs, in 
accordance with the requirements of the Communications Act of 1934, and the 


t 


Rules and Regulations of the Federal Communications Commission, 
\. Lenoth of advertising message 

NBC's policies with regard to time standards for advertising presentations 
have been developed in the context of radio programs and are based on experi- 
ence relating to radio. Since television is a developing medium, involving 
methods and techniques distinct from those of radio, further experience is 
desirable before final and definitive time standards for television advertising 
are formulated. Pending such formulation, NBC applies the provisions set forth 
below to television as well as radio programs, but may permit experimentation in 
television presentations which departs from the stated requirements, subject to 
“approval on a program by program basis. 

(a) Subject to the foregoing, the total time used for advertising presentations 
in sponsored radio and television programs should not exceed the amounts desig- 
nuted on next page 
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/) The foregoing advertising time allowances also apply to individually 
sponsored portions of participation programs; however, because of the continu- 
ity of entertainment content in such programs, NBC reserves the right to limit 
the time allowed for advertising in each portion of the program to lesser amounts 
than those set forth above 

(c) In determining what is to be considered as part of the time allowed for 
advertising for the purpose of applying the standards outlined in this section, 
the following provisions apply: 

(1) A “lead in” or introductory comedy “gag,” preceding the direct advertising 
reference and associated with it, which constitutes entertainment material and 
would stand by itself even if the advertising message were omitted is not counted 
as part of the time allowed for advertising. 

(2) Material relating to audience participation contests which is part of the 
standard entertainment format of the program itself, is not counted as part of 
the time allowed for advertising: in other cases, when contests relate directly 
to the advertiser’s product or service or involve purchase or use of the product 
or service, the material describing cor.est rules, status, awards, or winners is 
counted as part of the time allowed for advertising 

>) Trade name references in entertainment sequences, including commercial 
references to merchandise prizes presented to participants in a program are 
counted as part of the time allowed for advertising; and where such references 
are ad lib and cannot be timed in advance, an average is taken over an appr 
priate number of programs to determine the aggregate length of such references 
which should be counted as part of the time allowed for advertising in future 
presentations of the program 

(4) (a) Billboards at the opening and closing of radio programs, identifying 
sponsorship of the program, are not counted as part of the time allowed for 
advertising, provided that each such billboard does not exceed 10 seconds in 
the case of a program sponsored by one advertiser, or 20 seconds in the case of 
a program sponsored by multiple advertisers. 

(b) Opening and closing billboards in television programs are not counted 
as part of the time allowed for advertising, provided that they are limited to 
the identification of the sponsor or the sponsor’s product advertised on the pro- 
grain, and provided also that each such billboard does not exceed 10 seconds 
in length 

(5) Stationary backdrops or properties in television presentations, showing the 
sponsor’s name, the name of his product, his trade-mark or slogan, which are 
used as incidental background for entertainment are not counted as part of the 
time allowed for advertising. NBC seeks to have such backdrops or propercies 
used judiciously, and reserves the right to count their use as part of the tune 
allowed for advertising where, in NBC's opinion, they are unduly obtrusive and 
cannot properly be regarded as incidental background to the entertainment 
presentations of the program. 

(6) In general, commercial references to products or services, not excepted by 
the foregoing provisions, are considered as part of the time allowed for the 
presentation of advertising. 
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4%. Draumatized eppe als and advertising 

Appeals to help fictitious characters in radio or television programs by pur- 
chasing the advertiser’s product or service or sending for a premium are not 
permitted, and such fictitious characters are not introduced into the advertising 
message for such purposes. When dramatized advertising material involves 
~tutements by doctors, dentists, nurses, or other professional people, the material 
is presented by members of the profession reciting actual experiences or it is 
made apparent from the presentation itself that the portrayal is dramatized. 


10. Offers of premiums 

NBC obtains assurances that no premium offered over its facilities is harmful 
to person or property. Premiums are not approved which appeal to superstition 
on the basis of luck-bearing powers or otherwise. If a monetary consideration 
is involved in the offer of a premium, NBC requires that the advertiser honor 
aly requests for return of the consideration, based on dissatisfaction of listeners 
or viewers with the premium. Misleading descriptions or visual representations 
of premiums or gifts which distort their value are not used, 

(For operating procedures regarding offers, see p. 179.) 

11. Policies for owned and operated stations 

The policies set forth in this manual apply to local programs of the 12 radio 
stations (6 AM and 6 FM) and 5 television stations owned and operated by NBC, 
as well as to NBC network programs, Advertising in local programs over these 
stations is subject to the following supplementary policies: 

(a) Local programs presenting women’s service features, shopping guides, 
market information, and similar material provide a special service to the listening 
and viewing public in which the advertising material is an informative and 
integral part of the program content. Because of these special characteristics, 
the time standards set forth above may be waived for a total of 1 hour in the 
broadcast day for local radio programs of this type. In the present state of 
experimentation in programing and advertising techniques in television pro- 
grams of the same type, NBC may permit wider latitude in advertising time 
standards for such service programs presented on television. 

(b) Local announcement programs are designed to accommodate a designated 
number of individual live or recorded announcements, generally 1 minute in 
length, which are carried within the body of the program and are available for 
sale to individual advertisers, Normally, not more than three 1-minute announce- 
ments (which should not exceed approximately 125 words if presented live) 
are scheduled within a 15-minute period and not more than 6 such announcements 
are scheduled within a 30-minute period in local-announcement programs ; how- 
ever. fewer announcements of greater individual length may be scheduled pro- 
vided that the aggregate length of the annuncements approximates 3 minutes 
ina 15-minute program or 6 in a 30-minute program. In announcement programs 
other than 15 or 80 minutes in length, the proportion of 1 minute of announcement 
within every 5 minutes of programing is normally applied. The announcements 
must be presented within the framework of the program period designed for 
their use and kept in harmony with the content of the program in which they 
are placed. 

(C) Station breaks are periods between programs in which time is available 
for local commercial, sustaining, or public affairs announcements. Radio and 
television station breaks are limited to a maximum of 20 seconds and may not 
contain more than 40 words if presented live. Time signals which do not exceed 
20 words of copy may also be scheduled between radio programs, and shared 
station identification announcements, not exceeding 8 seconds in length, are 
permitted in television. The acceptance and scheduling of station breaks on 
stations owned and operated by NBC are subject to strict supervision by the 
station manager, in conformance with the following: 

(1) All station-break announcements are scheduled subject to their suitability 
to the adjacent programs and are carefully reviewed before broadcast. If they 
are deemed unsuitable for the particular time requested, a substitute time is 
offered if it is available, and if no substitute time is available the proposed station 
break is rejected and the sales origination point is advised. 

(2) Singing commercials, jingles, and special sound and visual effects are 
carefully reviewed before scheduling and are not accepted if they contain a 
disturbing shock element or are unduly forceful or assertive. 

(3) Undue or irritating emphasis or repetition in copy, production, or presen- 
tation is avoided. 
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Length of ivertising me Intute 


Atlotter pr ms 


15 2:10 2:00 


3:00) 2:3U 


(b The foregoing advertising time allowances also apply to individually 
sponsored portions of participation programs; however, because of the continu- 
ity of entertainment content in such programs, NBC reserves the right to limit 
the time allowed for advertising in each portion of the prograin to lesser amounts 
than those set forth above 

(¢) In determining what is to be considered as part of the time allowed for 
advertising for the purpose of applying the standards outlined in this section, 
the following provisions apply: 

(1) A “lead in” or introductory comedy “gag,” preceding the direct advertising 
reference and associated with it, which constitutes entertainment material and 
would stand by itself even if the advertising message were omitted is not counted 
as part of the time allowed for advertising 

2) Material relating to audience participation contests which is part of the 
standard entertainment format of the program itself, is not counted as part of 
the time allowed for advertising: in other cases, when contests relate directly 
to the advertiser's product or service or involve purchase or use of the product 
or service, the material describing contest rules, status, awards, or winners is 
counted as part of the time allowed for advertising 

>) Trade name references in entertainment sequences, including commercial 
references to merchandise prizes presented to participants in a program are 
counted as part of the time allowed for advertising; and where such references 
are ad lib and cannot be timed in advance, an average is taken over an appre 
priate number of programs to determine the aggregate length of such references 
which should be counted as part of the time allowed for advertising in future 
presentations of the program 

1) (v) Billboards at the opening and closing of radio programs, identifying 
sponsorship of the program, are not counted as part of the time allowed for 
advertising, provided that each such billboard does not exceed 10 seconds in 
the case of a program sponsored by one advertiser, or 20 seconds in the case of 
a program sponsored by multiple advertisers. 

(b) Opening and closing billboards in television programs are not counted 
as part of the time allowed for advertising, provided that they are limited to 
the identification of the sponsor or the sponsor’s product advertised on the pro- 
gram, and provided also that each such billboard does not exceed 10 seconds 
in length 

(5) Stationary backdrops or properties in television presentations, showing the 
sponsor’s name, the name of his product, his trade-mark or slogan, which are 
used as incidental background for entertainment are not counted as part of the 
time allowed for advertising. NBC seeks to have such backdrops or proyercies 
used judiciously, and reserves the right to count their use as part of the time 
allowed for advertising where, in NBC's opinion, they are unduly obtrusive and 
cannot properly be regarded as incidental background to the entertainment 
presentations of the program. 

(6) In general, commercial references to products or services, not excepted by 
the foregoing provisions, are considered as part of the time allowed for the 
presentation of advertising 
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9. Dramatizsed appeals and advertising 

Appeals to help fictitious characters in radio or television programs by pur- 
chasing the advertiser’s product or service or sending for a premium are not 
permitted, and such fictitious characters are not introduced into the advertising 
message for such purposes. When dramatized advertising material involves 
~tutements by doctors, dentists, nurses, or other professional people, the material 
Ss presented by members of the profession reciting actual experiences or it is 
made apparent from the presentation itself that the portrayal is dramatized. 


10. Offers of premiums 

NBC obtains assurances that no premium offered over its facilities is harmful 
to person or property. Premiums are not approved which appeal to superstition 
on the basis of luck-bearing powers or otherwise. If a monetary consideration 
is involved in the offer of a premium, NBC requires that the advertiser honor 
aly requests for return of the consideration, based on dissatisfaction of listeners 
wv viewers with the premium. Misleading descriptions or visual representations 
of premiums or gifts which distort their value are not used. 

(For operating procedures regarding offers, see p. 179.) 

11. Policies for owned and operated stations 

The policies set forth in this manual apply to local programs of the 12 radio 
stations (6 AM and 6 FM) and 5 television stations owned and operated by NBC, 
as well as to NBC network programs, Advertising in local programs over these 
stations is subject to the following supplementary policies: 

(a) Local programs presenting women's service features, shopping guides, 
market information, and similar material provide a special service to the listening 
and viewing public in which the advertising material is an informative and 
integral part of the program content. Because of these special characteristics, 
the time standards set forth above may be waived for a total of 1 hour in the 
broadeast day for local radio programs of this type. In the present state of 
experimentation in programing and advertising techniques in television pro- 
grams of the same type, NBC may permit wider latitude in advertising time 
standards for such service programs presented on television. 

(b) Local announcement programs are designed to accommodate a designated 
number of individual live or recorded announcements, generally 1 minute in 
length, which are carried within the body of the program and are available for 
sale to individual advertisers. Normally, not more than three 1-minute announce- 
ments (which should not exceed approximately 125 words if presented live) 
are scheduled within a 15-minute period and not more than 6 such announcements 
are scheduled within a 30-minute period in local-announcement programs ; how- 
ever, fewer announcements of greater individual length may be scheduled pro- 
vided that the aggregate length of the annuncements approximates 3 minutes 
ina 15-minute program or 6 in a 30-minute program. In announcement programs 
other than 15 or 380 minutes in length, the proportion of 1 minute of announcenient 
within every 5 minutes of programing is normally applied. The announcements 
must be presented within the framework of the program period designed for 
their use and kept in harmony with the content of the program in which they 
are placed, 

(C) Station breaks are periods between programs in which time is available 
for local commercial, sustaining, or public affairs announcements. Radio and 
television station breaks are limited to a maximum of 20 seconds and may not 
contain more than 40 words if presented live. Time signals which do not exceed 
20 words of copy may also be scheduled between radio programs, and shared 
station identification announcements, not exceeding S seconds in length, are 
permitted in television. The acceptance and scheduling of station breaks on 
stations owned and operated by NBC are subject to strict supervision by the 
station manager, in conformance with the following: 

(1) All station-break announcements are scheduled subject to their suitability 
to the adjacent programs and are carefully reviewed before broadcast. If they 
are deemed unsuitable for the particular time requested, a substitute time is 
offered if it is available, and if no substitute time is available the proposed station 
break is rejected and the sales origination point is advised. 

(2) Singing commercials, jingles, and special sound and visual effects are 
carefully reviewed before scheduling and are not accepted if they contain a 
disturbing shock element or are unduly forceful or assertive. 

(3) Undue or irritating emphasis or repetition in copy, production, or presen- 
tation is avoided 
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OPERATING PROCEDURES 


This section outlines certain of the important operating procedures followed 
by NBC in the handling and clearance of broadcast material in radio and tele- 
vision. The description of these procedures is intended primarily for the guid- 
ance of advertisers and their agencies in connection with their preparation and 
submission of material for broadcast over NBC’s facilities. 

1. Submission of material for broadcast 

(a) To provide adequate time for consideration and clearance of material 
proposed for broadcast, NBC seeks the cooperation of advertisers and agencies 
in the submission, as far in advance as possible, of material proposed for broad 
cast, but in all cases it gives advertisers maximum flexibility in making copy 
changes Within the limits of necessary clearance procedures. It requests the 
submision of complete written continuities for live radio broadcasts, including 
all spoken lines, the words of all songs, and the text of all advertising copy at 
least 48 hours before broadcasts in the interests of orderly operations. In 
the case of live television broadcasts, the submission of such material, together 
with complete production information on stage directions and requirements for 
studio, engineering, and staging services is requested at least 13 days before the 
studio rehearsal. The foregoing provisions do not apply where the nature of the 
program (as in the case of news or ad lib programs) does not permit such 
advance submission. 

(0) The advance submissions provided for above do not preclude subsequent 
changes in the material proposed for broadcast, subject to NBC’s approval, but 
in the case of television programs, proposals for such changes must be received at 
least 48 hours in advance of broadcast. 

(c) Recordings on tape, platters, or film in the form proposed for radio or 
television broadcast should similarly be submitted as far in advance as possible 
und the submission of such recorded material at least 1 week before broadcast is 
desirable. In order to assist advertisers and agencies in avoiding the recording 
of material which would be unacceptable for broadeast, NBC also requests that 
complete written copy for radio or television recordings proposed for use on 
NBC's facilities be submitted in advance of recording wherever this is feasible. 

(d) NBC reserves the right to require eliminations or substitutions at any 
time of any material proposed for broadcast which, as written, recorded, filmed, 
or produced, is deemed by it inconsistent with NBC’s standards and policies. 


) 


Unrehearsed programs 


NBC seeks to exercise all control possible over audience participation pro- 
grams, ad lib programs, and other broadcasts in which complete written, recorded, 
or filmed continuity cannot be submitted in advance. The participants in such 
programs are briefed in advance by the NBC director or representative assigned 
to the program and the presentation is subject to his supervision to assure com- 
pliance with NBC policies. 


3. Fading procedure for noncompliance with NBC policies 


(a) Where material proposed for radio or television broadcast appears to NBC 
to be questionable, the matter is promptly referred to the agency or talent con- 
cerned and every effort is made to arrive at a satisfactory disposition so that the 
presentation will avoid offense to the public. If the matter cannot be resolved 
in this manner, and the talent or agency refuses to delete or revise material which 
NBC believes objectionable, NBC immediately determines what action is to be 
taken and explains its position to the senior radio or television executive who 
is available in the agency concerned. If a satisfactory solution is not obtained 
by this means, the client is advised of the action which will be taken by NBC. 

(b) Under such circumstances, it is NBC’s policy to delete objectionable por- 
tions of a program during actual broadcast as a matter of last resort and only 
in instances where the material is clearly offensive and contrary to good broad- 
casting standards. When such deletion can be accomplished in television pro- 
grams by the diversion of camera to an unobjectionable portion of the presenta- 
tion without interrupting the continuity of the program, this practice is followed ; 
where, however, the continuity must be interrupted to delete offensive material 
in radio or television programs, such material is faded, and the following 
announcement is presented during the period of the deletion: “The National 
Broadcasting Co. regrets the necessity of interrupting this program in order to 
delete material which in its opinion would be objectionable to listeners (viewers) 
in many American homes.” 
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4. Musical and literary material 

(a) To provide for copyright clearance, NBC requires the submission, at least 
1 week before broadcast, of written lists in duplicate showing the correct titles, 
composers, and copyright owners of all music proposed for use in radio or tele 
vision programs, and no changes in the proposed music may be made thereafter 
without the specific approval of NBC’s music rights department. When adver 
tisers using adjacent or nearby periods make submissions which include the same 
musical number, the advertiser or his agency muking the first submission has 
preference in the use of the musical number and the other advertisers are 
requested to submit a substitute number, subject to the same restrictions on 
duplication. 

(b) Organization producing programs for broadcast on NBC must obtain pet 
mission to use all musical or literary material proposed for broadeast, and NBC 
reserves the right to examine the evidence of such permission in advance of 
broadcast. 

5. Presentation of serial programs 

Where a serial dramatic program includes an opening synopsis of preceding 
installments or a closing statement regarding future installments, the synopsis 
or closing statement must be made as brief as possible. When such a program 
ends its series of broadcasts over NBC’s facilities, the story line of the program 
must be satisfactorily concluded. 


6. Procedures for contests and offers 

(a) Full details of proposed contests or offers proposed for use over NBC's 
facilities including buildup copy and samples of premiums involved in the offer 
must be submitted to NBC’s continuity acceptance department as far in advance 
as possible of the first public announcements regarding the contest or offer in 
any medium, and in any event, at least 10 business days before the first announce 
ment regarding such contest or offer is to be broadcast over NBC's facilities 
NBC advises the agency handling the matter as to the acceptability of the contest 
or offer as soon as possible after such information is submitted. 

(0) In requesting responses or submission from the public in connection with 
contests or offers, it must be made clear that such responses or submissions should 
be addressed to a post office box number arranged for by the sponsor or his agency 
(which is a mandatory requirement in the case of offers involving monetary con 
siderations) or to the advertiser or his program title in care of NBC; in no case 
should the public be directed to address responses or submissions directly to 
NBC or to any station on the NBC network. 

(c) The advertiser is required to hold NBC and the stations free from all 
liability in connection with contests and offers. Where offers involve payment 
of any consideration, the premium may not be described as “absolutely free.” 

(d) In connection with offers of premiums, NBC requires a written statement 
that a sufficient stock of such premiums is on hand or readily available to 
avoid audience ill will because of delivery delays. 

(e) Printed literature which is offered over NBC's facilities as a premium o1 
gift must conform to the standards of propriety and good taste required in con 
nection with the broadcast of advertising material. 

(f) The termination of an offer must be announced as far in advance as 
possible. When the advertiser wishes to withdraw his offer it niust be announced 
that letters in response to the offer which are postmarked not later than mid 
night of the business day following withdrawal of the offer will be honored 


7. Courtesy announcements and cross references 


(a) Introduction on NBC programs of guest artists from another network may 
include an identifying reference to the name of the artist’s sponsor or the spon 
sor’s product. 

(b) A guest artist under contract to a motion picture or theatrical producer 
may be introduced with an identification of his emplover and the title of a m« 
tion picture or other performance in which such artist appears. If the artist 
does not have a motion picture under production or has not recently appeared 
in a motion picture, identifying reference may be made to the name of his em 
ployer and the name of a picture which the employer has currently released 
The standard format for such a reference is: “(Performer) appears through 
the courtesy of (name of motion picture company) producers of (name of 
motion picture) starring and ..” Similarly, when radio and 
television rights to literary property are obtained from a motion picture copy- 
right holder and a courtesy credit is required, such credit announcement should 
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confor! e foregoing and may either identify the motion picture on which 
the broadcast presentation Is based, its producers, and stars, or another motion 
picture of the same producer and the stars in such motion picture. 

(c) Announcement made on any NBC program calling attention to a program 
over competing facilities must avoid wording which would divert the audience 
from NBC at the time such program is presented over competing facilities. Spe- 
cifically, NBC prohibits cross reference announcements which spell out the day 
and hour of programs on competing facilities and the specific Competing facilities 
on which they are broadcast 

(d) When a program moves from NBC, provided the program itself is un 
changed. an announcement in the following form may be made in connection 
with the last scheduled NBC broadcast. “Effective next (day) the (program) 
will be presented on another network at a new time. Consult your local paper 
for the exact station and the time of broadcast.” When such a program is broad- 


ast more than 1 day in the week on NBC facilities, 2 such announcements re- 


garding the move may be made; in this instance, the first of such announce 
ments should conform to the following ‘Effective next (day) the (program) 
will be presented on another network at a new time. Consult your local paper 
for the exact station and time of broadcast Until then, the (program) will be 
presented at its usual time over these same NBC stations.” 

(e) When a sponsored program is canceled for an event of national or local 


importance, an explanation is made on the stations carrying the program im- 


mediately preceding and following the substituting presentation; however, no 


such explanation is made in connection with the cancellation of a program to 
earry a talk by the President of the United States in his capacity as Chief 
Executive 


S tnnouncement of wee of recorded material 

\(nnouncement must be made of the use of recorded material in radio or tele 
vision programs, in conformance with the rules and regulations of the Federal 
Communications Commission. Information regarding the details of these re 

rements will be supplied by NBC on request 

Mr. Hlerrernan. This is the lesson which is driven home in pro 
eTAMSs like Draonet. based on the files of the [Los Angeles Police 
Department, and Big Story, which exposes rackets. 

Programs which include crime and mystery are in fact only a small 
part of our diversified program structure. On the basis of our fall 
schedule such programs account for 3.1 percent of the programing on 
our television network. This figure does not include westerns, which 
do not belong in the category of such programs. If westerns were 
nelnded the flzure would be increased by 0.6 percent. 


THE NBC COD! 


I would like to turn now to the specific procedures we follow for 
establishing proper standards of taste in broadcasting, and for insur- 
ing compliance with these standards. 

First, we have formulated our own program code to serve as a 
cuide for ourselves and our advertisers. The original NBC Code 
was the first in the industry, and was adopted 20 years ago—in 1934. 
It has been strengthened and revised from time to time to meet new 
developments. 

Copies of the NBC Program Code have been furnished to the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. You will see that it is comprehensive and 
far reaching. A recent report published by UNESCO—The Child 
\udience, by Phillipe Bauchard—characterizes the NBC Code as 
“very strict.” 

In addition to our own code, we adhere to the program code of the 
National Association of Radio and Television Broadeasters. 
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A code of standards is an hg spacers first step, but it must be carried 
through with sincerity if it is to be effective. One of the means of 
carrying out our code is ecu our continuity acceptance depart 
ment. This consists of an experienced staff of 32 people and is 
responsible to the company’s top management. It reviews all radio 
and television scripts, all television film, and all advertising copy in 
advance of broadcast. The television director on all live broadcasts 
has the responsibility for calling continuity acceptance to attend tele- 
vision rehearsals wherever there are questions about the presentation 

of visual elements. 

The cost to NBC of its continuity acceptance function is approxi- 
mately a quarter of a million dollars a year. 

Still another method of maintaining high standards of taste in NBC 
programs is in effect in our company. Four years ago, Mr. Weaver, 
who was then head of the NBC television network, issued a directive 
to all producers of shows which states in part : 

* * * we must watch all dramatie shows for violent portrayals which might 
offend or overfrighten any part of our audience. In comedy shows we must 
avoid humor that is offensive or embarrassing to any groups. 

While our continuity acceptance department is supposed to eliminate offensive 
material, I shall personally hold the individuals running the shows responsible 
for the content of those shows. You are all adult, know the power of this 
medium, and must develop a sense of responsibility for what you do in it. 

These policies are applicable to the programs we ourselves produce 
and as well to programs produced by others which are to be shown 
on NBC facilities. 

Our continuity acceptance department works closely with adver- 
tising agencies, with outside producers, and also with our own pro- 
gram people. Apart from its day-to-day participation in administer- 
ing our program standards, the continuity acceptance staff prepares 
periodic bulletins outlining various problems which have arisen and 
how they have been met, and calling attention by specific examples to 
trends and types of material we should guard against. These bul- 
letins are sent to all of our people concerned in program production. 
They serve as a continuing means of indoctrinating our people in the 
meaning and application of our program standards. 

In addition we pay careful attention to the public’s reaction to our 
programs, as expressed in the audience mail we receive. The com- 
mendations and criticisms which our listeners and viewers send in 
are valuable guides to us, and we use them constructively in deter- 
mining our policies. 


TELEVISION AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


As a responsible medium for the presentation of ideas, NBC is 
deeply conscious of its position in relation to social problems of the 
day. It does not turn its back on them. It welcomes an opportunity 
to help in their solution. 

We have reflected this in the treatment of juvenile delinquency on 
our television network. We have dealt there on many occasions with 
this difficult subject. Our speakers have included distinguished pub- 
lic officials, judges, psychiatrists, and er mesanchogiats. The chairman 
of this subcommittee honored us with his presence and a discussion 
of juvenile delinquency on the NBC television net wouk in September 
last year. 
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This and other programs on the NBC television network relating 
to the subject have totaled 50 broadcasts in the period since the adop- 
tion of Senate Resolution 89. 

One of the most recent of these was the play Diary, written by the 
distinguished American author, Robert E. Sherwood. John Crosby, 
the television critic of the New York Herald Tribune, wrote that Mr. 
Sherwood’s play— 

* * * tackled one of the largest social problems of our times, juvenile delin- 
quency, with sympathy, intelligence, and stunning dramatic effectiveness. 

We are aware of no responsible scientific data or opinion which 
fixes television as the cause of juvenile delinquency. On the contrary, 
there is a decided body of opinion that television and films have no 
‘asual relationship to juvenile delinquency. 

Dr. Robert Goldenson of Hunter College recently consulted 18 dis- 
tinguished authorities in this field: 

Lauretta Bender, chief, children’s division, Bellevue Hospital, New York City 
Clark W. Blackburn, general director, Family Service Association of America, 

New York City 
Gunnar Dybwad, director, Child Study Association of America, New York City 
George Edwards, judge of probate, juvenile division, Detroit, Mich. 

Nelson Foote, professor of sociology, University of Chicago. 

Lawrence K. and Mary Frank, authors of How To Help Your Child at School 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Frances L. Ilg, Gesell Institute, New Haven, Conn. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Alice V. Keliher, professor of education, New York University 

Paul Popenoe, director, American Institute of Family Relations, Los Angeles 
William C. Menninger, the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans. 

Herman Scheibler, superintendent of schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 

eee Spock, Western Psychiatric Institute and Clinics, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
George Stevenson, — al director, National Association for Mental Health 
Lut ne Woodward, New York State Department of Mental Hygiene 

I am sure shies ‘n you have had an opportunity to look them over, 
you will recognize them as outst anding psychologists and specialists 
in this field, including Dr. Menninger of the Me nninger Foundation. 

The Cuamman. The Chair will take judicial notice of that fact for 
the subeommittee. 

Mr. Herrernan. To his question: “In your judgment, are television 

yrograms responsil le for juvenile delinquency y?” the great majority 
answered “No.” His full report of the views of these experts will 
yppear in the December issue of Parents magazine. 

Dr. George D. Stoddard, former president of the University of 
Illinois, had this to say in respect of films and juvenile delinquency: 

There is little evidence that the motion picture has much effect upon the be- 
havior of children and youth. When a healthy high-school boy chooses to spend 
5 hours on a sunny Saturday in a world of make-believe, the trouble is not in 
the motion picture, but in the quality of home and neighborhood life. 

Anyone who is anxious about the contentions of motion pictures should analyze 
Homer, the Old Testament, Shakespeare, Mother Goose, or the modern novel, 
Terrible things happen to men. It is inevitable that they find a place in dramatic 
art 

Some interesting statistics on juvenile delinquency appear in the 
interim report of the subcommittee (Rept. No. 1064, 83d Cong., 2d 
sess. (March 16,1954)). At page 7 it is stated that: 


* * * whereas juvenile delinquency increased 29 percent nationwide between 
1948 and 1952. the number of juvenile offenders appearing in courts serving 
populations of less than 100,000 increased no less than 41 percent. 
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That is 41 percent increase in the smaller cities, 29 percent increase 
nationwide. 

The Cuarrman. We stand bound by that figure, too. 

Mr. Herrernan. If we correlate these percent: iges with the growth 
of television in the same period, 1948-52, a significant conc lusion may 
be suggested. For the fact is there was an enormous growth of tele- 
vision in large cities in those years and, because of the television 
“freeze,” which coincided ex: uctly with those years, virtually no tele- 
vision in communities of less than 100,000, except those near large 
cities. 

Thus the percentage figures in the report, instead of supporting a 
relationship between the growth of television and the increase in 
juvenile delinquency, would seem to suggest just the opposite, that 
television may have been a factor in arresting the growth of juvenile 
delinquency in areas where television was avs ailable to the youth. 

It is possible therefore that these statistics bear out an effect foreseen 
by J. Edgar Hoover, the head of the FBI, when he stated : 

A youngster old enough to commit a crime is old enough to listen to an anti- 
crime pregram which plainly and convincingly teaches him that the criminal, an 
enemy of society, is playing a losing game. 

Some experts on juvenile delinquency have suggested that a defini- 
tive answer to the causes of juvenile crime can come only from a re- 
search project carried out on a very large scale and over a number of 
years by psychologists and sociologists attached to a university or 
foundation. They have said that such a project should deal broadly 
with the behavior patterns of children, and that it cannot confine itse if 
to media influences, since other factors such as the influence of parents, 
economic conditions, and worldwide tensions are clearly relevant. 

If a university or foundation should undertake such a project we 
should be glad to supply information and cooperate with them. 

I might say on that, Mr. Chairman, that one of the foundations has 
indicated an interest in carrying forward such a research project on a 
tremendous scale and they have been in touch with us and we have 
given them every encouragement and indication that we should be 
happy to cooperate. 

SOME SUGGESTIONS 


T have dealt at some length with positive aspects of NBC programs. 
I have done this because I believe that in this difficult area many broad- 
casters have done a better job than they are given credit for. 

The broadcasting industry has in a span of 30 years gone through 
the dual revolution of the coming of radio and now television. It has 
established itself as one of the major industries, and is providing a 
service unequaled throughout the world. 

It is only human that it should have made some mistakes. But it 
has shown an awareness of its responsibility to serve the public as an 
influence for good and to avoid material in bad taste which goes beyond 
other media for the presentation of ideas. NBC is proud of the fact 
that the adoption by it 20 years ago of its Code of Broadcast Standards 
provided the leadership in this area 

The significance of this leade rship by NBC is indicated in a recent 
report of a New York State joint legislative committee (Legislative 
Document (1954), No. 37). This committee had studied a number of 
subjects, including the effect of television on minors. Its report re- 
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ferred to the adoption of the NBC Code, quoted the NBC Code at 
length, and concluded in part: 

That the radio and television industry is making a sincere, honest, and effec- 
tive effort to assure the presentation of wholesome entertainment and that 
legislation in this field is not necessary at this time. 

We agree with this. But fundamentally we believe that, apart 
from the constitutional problem, it is better for government to stay 
out of the business of regulating program content. 

We are opposed to government censorship and to any device by 
which government is empowered to check the expression of opinion. 
We believe that in the long run any attempt to regulate program con- 
tent by government decree will prove both unwise and unworkable. 

In taking this position we feel it puts more, and not less, respon- 
sibility on the broadcaster himself. It puts the control over program 
content squarely Ng to him. 

lhe adoption by NBC of its Code of Broadcast Standards was a 
recognition of the responsibility we bear as a broadcaster. This sys- 
tem of self-regulation, which the ndaamee as a whole has followed in 
the industry code, is one alternative to government regulation of pro- 
gram content. 

Another is the basic process of education itself. Our schools and 
colleges give substantial time to the encouragement of higher stand- 
ards for books and literature generally, as they should. We have 
schools of journalism in many of our great universities. But televi- 
sion has already surpassed the printed word in its hold on the public 
mind. Shoul 1 not our schools and colleges keep pace by striving in 
that field also to encourage higher standards of listener demand for 
television programs? 

There is also the public itself. This country has now had com- 
pulsory education for more than a hundred years. Are not the 
literate people we have developed capable of a large measure of direct 
program control by the simple device of tuning some stations in and 
tuning others out? Our Government does not tell them what to read. 
I don’t believe it need tell them what to see or what to hear. 

Che direct program control exercised by the public itself will be as 
effective as it is informed and discriminating. The newspapers have 
been helpful in this respect. Most ef the metropolitan papers carry 
the daily logs of all television stations in their area. Parents are af- 
forded an opportunity in this way to guide the viewing habits of their 
children. 

If parents will respond to this opportunity and if they exercise dis- 
crimination in the selection of the superior program over others, those 
broadcasters who offer superior programs will get the kind of listener 
support they need in order to continue to offer better programs. 

The obligation to be discriminating attaches as well to the findings 
of those who make industry surveys. Broad shotgun condemnations 
of an industry as a whole, without recognition of the superior pro- 
grams produced by many in that industry, serve only to discourage 
those who have str cated to a something better. 

Our country was founded on the faith that the people themselves 
are capable of making the decisions which will determine their future. 
To make this faith effective, Americans have placed special values on 
education, on the broadest access to information, on the wide dissemi 
nation of the arts. 
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In securing these values our media of communication play a major 
role. And among these media, television has a foremost part. Its 
influence for good is beyond calculation, and its freedom to serve the 
public must be preserved. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Heffernan, on behalf of the subcommittee and 
the entire staff, I want to thank you for this eloquent and profound 
presentation. If in the question period which I am about to open up 
for the staff, the Chair should refrain asking many questions, I hope 
you will realize that it is only because your statement has answered 
most of the questions which are in the chairman’s mind with respect 
to 7 more technical aspects of this very great problem. 

1 did want to say to you that it is not surprising to me that your 
company has done so well, because you did some 20 years ago get off 
on the job under very able leadership. I think the name of Mr. 
Sarnoff will always be remembered as one who contributed to the 
things you have accomplished i in this field to date in a great measure. 

Mr. Herrernan. Iam sure that is right. 

I don’t want to interrupt the questions, but there is One point to lay 
the groundwork for the questioning, one fact that we should have to 
make the record here. 

The CHairmMan. That is what we want, to make the record from 
which we can draw counsel and advice in reaching our conclusions. 

Mr. Herrernan. In respect of 2 of the 5 films shown this morning, 
I am referring to those two which appeared on the station of NBC 
in Washington, Borderland and Devil Riders. It happened that 
both of those programs were edited down to 38 minutes running time 
from the original 60-minute version. When staff of the subeom- 
mittee asked us to deliver those films to the subcommittee, we had put 
back in the parts which had been edited out and the film, as shown 
today, included the, what I might call, the unexpurgated edition. 
It did not reflect the film, [ am informed, as it appeared on our tele- 
vision station. I have consulted with the editors in our local station 
here in respect of the specific episodes which were shown this morning 
as to whether those were shown on television since the film when you 
cot it back here, you were not able to tell whether egv8ee episodes ‘did 
or did not, you can’t tell from the film as you have it, whether those 
e pis odes did or did not appear on television. 

I am informed by the editors, taking first, Borderland, that this is 
the situation as to those episodes. First, in the picture Borderland, 
the scene shown this morning of the shooting of a Texas Ranger was 
cut by them for the television version and did not appear on the 
television showing. 

Second, the scene showing the shooting of the outlaw by Hopalong 
Cassidy was cut for television and therefore did not appear on 
television. 

The scene of Hopalong Cassidy shot in the leg, as to that they did 
not have the film before them and they were not sure. 

shall come then to the other one, Devil Riders. The first episode 
shown there was the shooting of the father. That was regarded by 
the editors as an integral part of the plot: that is what the story was 
about, that set the scene for it, and it was left in. 

The second, the fight between Buster Crabbe and the stagecoach 
driver, that was cut. 
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These episodes I am referring to, Mr. Chairman, are those shown 
this morning. ‘That was cut for television and not shown. It was 
back in at the time the film came back here. The pony express outpost 
attacked by the bad men, with the le: ader attacked and the place burned, 
that was cut for television. By “cut” I mean eliminated. The scene 
in which men were buried under the earth, that was eliminated by us 
for television. The fight between Buster Crabbe and the leader of the 
bad men, that was in as it een on television. 

The scene of the chase by the sheriff’s posse, that was stated by the 
witness this morning, Mr. Clendenen, as typical of a western ending, 
namely, showing the tr oni of law and order over the forces of evil; 
that was in, as, of course, it should be. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, on the basis of the information we have, it 
would present a somewhat different factual picture of those episodes 
as they were given here. I do not suggest that Mr. Clendenen—I don’t 
suggest for the moment—was presenting other than his good faith 
understanding of what the situation is. I am sure that is the case. 

The CHarrMan. I am quite sure of that. 

Mr. HerrerNan. I am sure of that, too, Mr. Chairman. 

One other reference was made in the first of the pictures to a kid- 
naping. We have reviewed that picture and the scene, as we see it, 
was the taking of a little child with the adult companion and holding 
them as a hostage for a very brief period. Hopalong Cassidy came 
along and offered himself in place as a hostage and was accepted by 
the bad men. It was not, as we construe it, a kidnaping. We don’t 
want to be argumentative about it, and if someone construes it as 
kidnaping, then it shouldn’t be in there, but we don’t construe it as 
that, it was a hostage as we read the version. They were held as 
hostages and even the bad men gave up the hostage. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Heffernan, in the light of the magnificant array 
of productions which you recounted so much in detail in your st: te- 
ment, it is quite obvious to the Chair that there is no excuse for any- 
thing less than the best for our children. If you can put on an array 
of productions of that sort, I don’t see where there is room for these 
films or productions which are, as we have said so many times here 
today, in bad taste. 

What do you think about it? 

Mr. Herrernan. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, that we try in NBC 
in accordance with the charter, in accordance with our ina an- 
nouncement, to put on the best; that was our original objective, and 
we have tried to hold to it at all times. We do feel that. we have a 
superior programing schedule. I don’t want to draw invidious com 
parisons with competitors by name. This is a very competitive in- 
dustry. We think that our programing is superior. I don’t wholly 
accept the classifications on the board up here, but if you would glance 
at it you will note that our station has, even on Mr. Clendenen’s basis 
of classification, I think the best record. I say I don’t wholly accept 
the classification, because, in the first place, we think that there are 
many appropriate hours for children’s broadcasting other than 4 to 
10 o'clock. We think the Ding Dong School program for the chil- 
dren at whom this program is aimed, could not be placed at a better 
hour, namely, 10 in the morning, because that is aimed for nonschool- 
children, kindergarten schoolchildren. 
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We think, further, that Saturday morning when we put on in the 
New York station, with which I am familiar, and to which my boy 
listens, Children’s Theater, one of the most instructive programs that 
we think is on the air, that Saturday morning is certainly an appro- 
priate time for children’s viewing. 

Sunday morning, early every morning, 5 days a week, the New York 
station has a program of safety hints, hob bies, and instruction includ- 
ing weather and school information for children. 

I don’t mean to be captious about it, but I just mean to point out 
that there are these other factors involved in the situation which I am 
sure Mr. Clendenen recognizes. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair was much impressed with one thing you 
said. In effect, you said that a wise and prudent parent can always 
turn off the switch. 

Mr. Herrernan. Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but the newspapers, 
the metropolitan newspapers, publish the logs every day and they are 
there. I am sure that if parents will take just a small amount of 
trouble to be discriminating, they can pick out for a child, day by 
day, more than enough good programing that any one child should 
look at in a day. Far more than any one child should look at is 
available. 

The Cuarrman. Now, sir, I have one question. 

You said in your statement, on page 6, referring to the television, 
particularly I think to the new color combination, you said: 

Because of this magic combination, television can be a medium of major import 
in shaping men’s minds. In a business which can influence men’s minds in this 
way, we have highly resolved to influence them constructively. 

It is quite clear to the Chair, unless I am wrong, I agree whole- 
heartedly with the statement, I might say, but it is quite clear to the 
Chair that if we can influence the minds of men for good through this 
medium they can also be influenced for evil. 

Can you escape that reasoning ¢ 

Mr. Herrernan. I think that is no doubt right, Mr. Chairman. 
That is true of newspapers, magazines, books, all media which reach 
men’s minds. 

The Cuarrman. What we should strive for in all media are the good 
things. 

Mr. Herrernan. That is right. 

The Cuairman. I do not have any more questions. 

Mr. Counsel? 

Mr. Braser. I have some. 

Mr. Herrernan. May I correct one factual point, Mr. Chairman ? 

There was a reference this morning to editing films down with the 
effect of increasing rather than decreasing objectionable material. 

Speaking for our company, I should like to say this: that when we 
have a film to edit down, such as these two that were edited from 60 
minutes to 38 minutes, the first —s that goes is objectionable ma- 
terial; that is the first. That is No. 1, and that is the requirement of 
the people whose job it is to edit, the continuity acceptance people in 
New York, and policed physically at each of the five stations we own. 
So that I do not agree with the conclusion that at least as to our pro- 
ductions that the effect of editing down is to increase objectionable 
material. 
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Mr. Breaser. Mr. Heffernan, you did not see Devil Riders as it was 
presented over TV or as presented intoto’ You, yourself, had never 
seen it ¢ 

Mr. Herrernan. It was presented in Washington. I am in New 
York. No, I didn’t see it. 

Mr. Beaser. In other words, what the effect of cutting out some of 
the dancing scenes was‘ For example, what it did to heighten the 
tension, you would not be able to say £ If you were not here this 
morning, What happened there was a long dancing scene which was 
shortened. 

Mr. Herrernan. Well, as for the tension, Mr. Beaser, I am not sure 
that your question doesn’t assume that there is tension where it may 
not exist. 

I am not sure that these westerns are not one of the most relaxing 
programs on the air, because if there is one thing certain about a 
western, eve rything 1} is going to come out all right in thee nd, and the 
children are complete ‘ly aware of that. 

Mr. Braser. Have you seen any of the shots taken in the dark of 
kids watching westerns / 

Mr. Herrernan. | have not, but I have seen my own son watching 
westerns. 

Mr Braser. Well, some of those showed definite signs of tension. 
Let me ask you a question about Hopalong Cassidy. Who produces 
that ¢ Let me pit it another Way: NBC does not, for instance / 

Mr. Herrernan. NBC does not. 

Mr. Braser. NBC does distribute it, though ¢ 

Mr. Herrernan. It does distribute some Hopalongs. 

Mr. Braser. Would you know whether it distributes Borderland ? 

Mr. Herrernan. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Braser. In other words, when NBC offered Borderland to the 
stations it did contain scenes of Hopalong Cassidy bleeding to death ? 

Mr. Herrernan. I would doubt Hopalong Cassidy bleeding to 
death because the man never dies. 

Mr. Braser. It looked like he was bleeding to death. 

Mr. Herrernan. It may have looked like he was b leeding. 

Mr. Brasrer. He was bleeding. 

Mr. Herrernan. Was bleeding. 

Mr. Braser. As it was originally distributed by NBC but cut out 
by the local station ¢ 

Mr. Herrernan. As I indicated before, the film editor was not sure 
whether that scene had been cut or not. 

Mr. Breaser. May I ask you another question’ In regard to the 
spirit of the question on page 24 of Dr. Robert Goldenson, is not that a 
fairly loaded question’ He says: “In your judgment, are television 
programs responsible for juvenile delinquency ?” 

Mr. Herrernan. | don't think it is, Mr. Beaser, in the context of 
discussion in some areas which implies that perhaps it is. 

Mr. Beasrr. You mean some people who deal with this question ? 

Mr. Herrernan. Yes, some people who deal, I think, superficially 
with this subject, as you have not and this subcommittee have not. 
Others have. Some people who deal superficially with the issue have 
blamed it on television. I am not an expert on psychology and do not 
claim to be, and I should think in that context it is not a loaded 
question, 
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Mr. Beaser. Is not the question that actually should be put: What 
effect has current television, or current television programs upon ju- 
venile delinquency? Not whether it is the sole and total cause. 

Mr. Herrernan. That is a different question, and, no doubt, rele- 
vant. 

Mr. Beaser. The reason I ask is this: we have been in touch with 
Dr. Spock in connection with this television program, and he did not 
feel himself qualified to testify here as to the effects of television pro- 
grams on juvenile delinquency. And the Director of the Bureau for 
the FBI has issued public statements concerning the effects. We are 
not blaming all the juvenile delinquency on television. I just wanted 
to say that in this context. 

May [ask one question about your network itself? Have you any- 
body in your organization or any unit that is charged specifically with 
looking at all programs from the standpoint of their content with the 
possible idea that children may view those programs ? 

Mr. Herrernan. Yes. That is the continuity acceptance depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Braser. Are there any special qualifications for child guidance, 
child education, background which these people would have? Or are 
they from the entertainment viewpoint ? 

Mr. Herrernan. They are not from the entertainment viewpoint. 
These are people who, for the most part, have devoted their lives to 
this point. The head of that department has been with us for 20 years, 
and most of that 20 years in this work. He has never been on the 
entertainment side of the business as such. 

Mr. Braser. I was trying to get a picture of your organization as 
to whether you have some group that is concerned with the effect of 
programs on children, or whether it is scattered throughout the 
organization. 

Mr. Herrernan. Ithas. Our research group, headed by Mr. Beville 
and which includes Dr. Thomas Coffin, have given very careful 
thought to this question to which you refer. 

Mr. Braser. Have they sponsored any research ? 

Mr. Herrernan. That may depend on what you mean by the word 
“research.” They have cert: ainly studied the question. They have 
studied very carefully themselves and consulted experts in the field. 
They have considered this subject most carefully among the experts 
whom we have with NBC. We have Mr. Beville, Dr. Coffin, Doris 
Corwith, and many others in NBC who have given their lives to this 
kind of thing, and Judith Waller in Chicago, a most distinguished 
person in the field. She it was who had a major part in bringing 
Ding Dong School on. They have all considered this subject most 
carefully. 

Mr. Braser. Have they considered it from the standpoint of the 
possible harmful effect of crime ? 

Mr. Hrerrernan. They have considered that. They have consid- 
ered that, and they have consulted with other experts. They did not 
let it go on the basis of their own view: they consulted some of the 
foremost experts in the field, and they came to the general view to 
which I have referred in my statement. 

Mr. Braser. It is true, is it not, Mr. Heffernan, that there has not 
been any basic research on the problem ? 
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Mr. Herrernan. There has not been, Mr. Beaser, the type of defini- 
tive long-term research in respect to taking, let us say, a group of 
children and seeing the effect over a period of years. ‘There has not 
been that type of definitive research. However, we feel research into 
the behavior pattern of children, if it is to be of the definitive type that 
we think it should be, should not be limited to the effect of one single 
medium because we do not think that could effectively be done in any 
event. It involves many factors and, therefore, we have felt that that 
is the kind of research that a great university or foundation should 
conduct. We feel that for several reasons. 

One, a great university or foundation, with its prestige, if it 
conducted the research, would obtain findings which would be much 
more likely to receive acceptance among informed people than if we, 
who have a commercial interest, should conduct the research. If we 
did it people would say, “Oh, you are just biased You are biased 
because you are putting the programs on, and you want the thing 
Lo come out your way. 

We, therefore, have offered to work, and have worked, with other 
groups. Our group went down to Johns Hopkins at one time when 
it showed an interest in the possibility of doing such a research project 
as this. I do not criticize that it did not. Schools have their budget 
problems as we all do. 

The American Bar Association showed an interest at one time. The 
National Education Association showed an interest. A foundation 
is now showing an interest. I do not name it because I do not want 
to put it on the spot in case it is not able to do it. Just now we are 
hopeful that that foundation will be able to carry through. As I 
indicated in my statement, if it does we shall be most happy to co- 
operate in a definitive study. I think such a study is in order, but it 
should not be limited. It should be a study of child behavior and of 
competitive entertainment. 

Mr. Breaser. Would you know offhand what your annual budget for 
all types of research is ? 

Mr. Herrernan. It is substantial. 

Mr. Braser. It must be substantial. 

Mr. Herrernan,. It is substantial. 

Mr. Braser. However, none of that has been devoted even in part 
to any research ¢ 

Mr. Herrernan. No, that is not correct. We have Dr. Coffin, Mr. 
Beville and other experts in this area on our payroll and in our re- 
search department, and they are paid and they have spent a substan- 
tial amount of their time considering this subject and studying this 
subject. That I regard as research. I do not think research is only 
figures. Research is study. 

Mr. Braser. I did not state it properly then. What I meant is 
what you describe as basic long-term research in which the factor of 
the mass media would be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Herrernan. The definitive study to which I have referred, a 
long-range research on a group of children over a period of years, has 
not been done by us, and I do not think we are the ones to do it. I 
think it should be done by a foundation or by a university so that 
when it is done the results which it gets will not be subject to being 
dismissed on the ground of “Oh, well, that is just an industry press 
release.” 
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Mr. Brasrr. Let me go back to Hopalong Cassidy for a moment, if 
I may, which represents, I think, a type of distribution by NBC. Is 
that it? Somebody produces it and NBC distributes it ¢ 

Mr. Herrernan. That is correct. 

Mr. Braser. How much say have you about the content? Do you 
review the content of the things that you distribute ? 

Mr. Herrernan. We do. 

Mr. Braser. I am just trying to compare the code with the Hopa- 
long Cassidy show. I was wondering how that gets by a group of 
reviewers of NBC. I am thinking in terms of the kidnaping which 
can be called an abduction. 

Mr. Herrernan. If it is a kidnaping it should not be in the picture. 
If it is a hostage that is something else. They are held very briefly 
as hostages, is the w ay we read the film. 

Mr. Braser. Except I did not think there was any room for inter- 
pretation of the code. The code seems to be saying kidnaping— 
period. 

Mr. Herrernan. The code says nothing about hostages. 

Mr. Breaser. Whether it is for 5 minutes or longer ¢ 

Mr. Herrernan. Yes. If it is a kidnaping that is one thing, but 
we do not read it that way. If it is, then that is something else. 

Mr. Braser. One other show put on by NBC variously is the Drag- 
net show. There was a Dragnet show on September 26. I do not 
know whether you had any complaints from parents of it or not. It 
is related to a photographer who was distributing pornographic lit- 
erature to high schools, and the treatment of it was a very, I should 
say, sympathetic one even though he did end up with a 6-month 
sentence. 

Mr. Herrernan. I did not see the show, but I have seen many a 
Dragnet show, and Iam surprised. I have never seen a Dragnet. show 
in which there was sympathetic treatment of a criminal. 

Mr. Braser. I agree with you, and I was very much surprised at 
this one. You have very kindly given usa print, and I am sorry. Is 
that one of the things that your reviewers are supposed to watch out 
for? 

Mr. Herrernan. It is. 

Mr. Braser. Do they see the script before it is shot, or do they see 
the final showing right before it is ready to go on the air? 

Mr. Herrernan. They see the script, and they do not see it just 
before it is to go on the air. They see it when it is scheduled. They 
have adequate opportunity to review it. 

Mr. Beaser. Plenty of opportunity to review it? 

Mr. Herrernan. Yes. 

Mr. Beaser. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Clendenen. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Before raising a question or two relative to the 
material presented here this morning, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
say that it was not our intent, nor is it my understanding that any ma- 
terial was presented here this morning which was not shown over the 
local television stations. We do have in our possession the original 
notes that were made by the staff immediately after viewing these 
programs. Even though the oflice force is dispersed for the evening 
I hope we will be able to locate them and bring them back. I do not 
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know whether or not we will be able to lay our hands on them this 
evening. 

The Cruarman. Are they not part of the subcommittee records 
anyway ¢ 

Mr. CLenpeneN. Yes, sil 

The ' HAIRMAN. And the subcommittee members will have them 
available so we may be able to evaluate them at the time the large 
task of preparing a report is In progress, 

Mr. CLENDENEN. That is right. ‘lhese notes were made immediately 
after rev lewing the programs on television rather than bei Ing mie ide up 
ifter viewing the film which was subsequently submitted to our ollice 
and viewed there. 

I do have a question or two. I was not aware in our investigations 
nto this matter of television that the industry had some kind of a 
definition which differentiated between “kidnaping” and “abduction.” 
i was wondering, Mr. Heffernan, for purposes of clarification here, 
whether you would tell me what differentiation the industry makes 
between kidnaping and abduction of children. 

Mr. Herrernan. | do not know that I referred to abduction. I re- 
fel red to being held as hostages very bi iefly. 

Mr. CLenpeneN. At one point you said “but it was a simple abduc- 
tion.” I think those were the words that you used. 

Well, let us take the other. What is the difference between kidnap- 
ng and being held as a hostage ¢ 

Mr. Herrernan. In prison riots men are held as hostages occasion- 
ally. | never heard of that being ses to as kidnaping. 

Mr. CuenDENEN. However, in this case it did involve the movement 
of the individual who was taken ica the custody of the villain from 
one location to another. that is, this took Pp ylace in the buggy VY, and they 
rode across the ¢ ‘country an d the ‘y ended up ina little shack. It was not 
a matter of seizing someone within the walls of a prison and keeping 
him as a hostage within the walls. To me, this was a kidnaping, and 
| was trying to see why it was not a kidnaping from your point of 
view, 

Mr. Herrernan. We read it as holding as a hostage. Maybe we 
read it wrong. I stated in my statement that we are an organization 
of human beings. We put on programs 18 hours a day 7 days a week 

65 days a year. I do not claim everything we have done was perfect. 
M iybe this was one of the instances where it was not per fect. Maybe 
this 1s one 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I also wanted a further clarification. You referred 

MC ‘lendenen’s classification, indicating the chart up here. The 
only classification that we have made here is relative to designating 
some programs as red, and those programs in red are progré uns whe re- 
n the basis of whic hj Ss some kind of crime and violence 2 1 human 
life. When you said you disagreed with the classification did vou 
mean that you thought some of the programs that were designated in 
red were not programs that were based upon a theme of individual 
lawlessness ¢ 

Mr. Herrernan. We do not regard westerns as crime programs, 
and they are not normally regarded as such. Those are basically 
‘hildren’s folklore programs. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. They do involve crime, do they not ? 
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Mr. Herrernan. If you are gong to take crime literally many things 
involve crime. Hamlet is crime on that basis, but we do not put 
Hamlet in our classification of crime programs; maybe we should but 
we do not, and I do not think we should. I do not want to be facetious 
about it. I just want to state that I think you can mislead yourselves 
by being too literal about some things. Victory at Sea, which was 
about the United States Navy, was about war. War certainly is 
violence, and we had a war crimes trial. So it was about crime. Now 
is Victory at Sea to be classified as a crime program ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Excuse me for interrupting, but we did cover that 
this morning by saying that these were matters that involved individ- 
ual lawlessness. In other words, we excluded Victor y At Sea. 

Mr. Herrernan. We had a war crimes trial. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. That is a national type of lawlessness. 

Mr. Herrernan. The late Mr. Justice Jackson was the prosecutor, 
and a former Attorney General of the United States was one of the 
judges. History of World War IT is taught. Is that teaching crime 
in the schools when war is taught ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. You have led me astray from the westerns. 

Mr. HerrerNnan. I am only trying to show that you can be too literal. 

Let us take Justice, which is in red. I take it your classification of 
red means crime programs. Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes. 

Mr. Herrernan. You put Justice down. Justice is a program 
that is put on by NBC with the Legal Aid Association of the United 
States. Bar associations have written us numerous letters compliment- 
ing us on the program as one of the finest on the air, and I think 
the implication of crime program is a little unfortunate semantically 
as applied to programs of that nature. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Once again, referring to my own testimony this 
morning, I did try to make it perfectly clear that the designation of 
the program in red did not mean that it was a bad program. 

Mr. Herrernan. When you call it a crime program you accomplish 
part of that result, however. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. However, my question here was to the effect: Do 
western pictures involve crime? And I think you agree that western 
pictures do involve crime, do they not ? 

Mr. Herrernan. Western pictures involve crime in the sense that 
Victory At Sea involves crime. Justice and Dragnet have scenes 
that are crimes; that is correct. So does the American novel, and so 
does the American daily newspaper. They have crimes. Falkner 
is full of crime. He just got the Nobel prize for literature. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Excepting for what you say, once again coming 
back to the chart, is it your contention that some of these programs 
that are marked in red are not based upon some degree of human 
lawlessness and violence ¢ 

Mr. Herrernan. Yes. I will take you literally, and I will answer 
it this way: those programs are not based upon crime, Crime is an 
incident, I think, in many of those programs, including westerns. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I am afraid that we can get into a matter of 
semantics here. 

Mr. Herrernan. We can. That is just what I think is unfortunate. 

Mr. CLenpENEN. I did want to find out as definitely as I possibly 
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could what you meant when you said you differed from the classifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Herrernan. I meant also that I do not think an examination 
of children’s programs should be limited from 4 in the afternoon to 10 
at night. 

Mr. CLenpenen. And we did not so contend. Still another question: 
You referred to this matter of Government control here, and said that 
you thought there was no place for it. Now I am not raising this 
question and advocating any kind of Government control necessarily, 
but it occurred to me that in the field of medicine, for example, the 
Government does not tell people what they should eat, of course. On 
the other hand, we do have certain pure food and drug acts which 
provide that if a ce ‘ular medicine of some kind is found to be 
harmful to people the Government can take action, you know, exclud- 
ing that particular product. In the event that the basic research to 
which you refer and support in terms of a need should reveal that the 
volume of crime and violence that is presented over television today is 
actually harmful to children, would you then feel that Government 
action in terms of prohibiting certain types of this material or keeping 
it within certain boundaries, would be completely unjustified and out 
of the question ? 

Mr. Herrernan. That, Mr. Clendenen, I would not want to answer. 
I would not want to answer a great constitutional and practical ques- 
tion on the basis of a hypothetical assumption now as to what some- 
thing might show. You can analogize to medicine, but I think the 
closer analogy to our industry, which is an industry for the presenta- 
tion of ideas, is the press. Many people complain of the press, but 
hearings are not held for Government regulation of the press. I think 
that is probably the closest analogy, and I am sure the answer in the 
case of the press w ould be fairly easy. 

Mr. CLienpENEN. However, your answer specifically, in terms of 
my question, is that you would prefer not to answer on the basis of a 
hypothetical assumption ? 

Mr. Herrernan. I would want to know the context in which the 
information was developed, yes. In the first place, it is going to take 
some time to develop, and we are a medium for the presents ation of 
ideas, and we feel that we are very close and analogous to the press 
and, in fact, a part of it. We feel that this hearing can do a very 
constructive thing if it will point out the good things that tele- 
vision is doing as well as—and I am sure and I am certain it is your 
intention—— 

The Carman. It most certainly is. 

Mr. Herrernan. Point out some of the problems. I am not sitting 
here contending that there are not problems in this industry. There 
are problems in the press industry. There are problems in respect to 
books. The fact that problems do exist is not necessarily a reason for 
passing a law and for the Government to take over and control an 
industry when there may be better alternatives, and I have in my 
statement attempted to suggest them. 

Mr. CienveneEn. I have no further questions. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Heffernan, you will agree that this subcom- 
mittee would have been remiss in its duty, having received these many 
letters from parents from all over the country, if we had not inquired 
into the whole subject of the effect of TV or the impact of TV? 
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Mr. Herrernan. Oh, I will, Mr. Chairman. I have no objection 
to coming here and telling our story. We are proud of our story and 
glad to tell it at every opportunity. 

The Cuarrman. I am sure that you do not condone nor do you ap 
prove in any sense any programs or productions which have a great 
amount of sustained violence in them. 

Mr. Hrerrernan. No; 1 donot. Our objective is not to have exces 
sive violence. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. I do appreciate, as one 
member of the subcommittee, your appearance here. I want to thank 
you and I want to thank the company. I want you to extend my 
warmest personal regards to Mr. Sarnoff and tell him I think, on the 
whole, you are doing a great job. 

Mr. Herrernan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. The hearing will now stand in recess until 9:30 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 6:37 p. m., Tuesday, Octover 19, 1954, the hearing 
was recessed to 9:30 a. m., Wednesday, October 20, 1954.) 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1954 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 

To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., in the old Supreme Court room, 
the Capitol, Senator Robert C. Hendrickson (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hendrickson and Langer. 

Also present: Herbert Beaser, chief counsel; and Richard Clen- 
denen, executive director. 

The CuHarrMan. This session of the subcommittee will be in order. 
Counsel will call the first witness of the morning session. 

Mr. Braser. Mrs, Clara Logan. 

The Cuairman. Do you swear that the testimony you are about 
to present before this subcommittee will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mrs. Locan. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CLARA S. LOGAN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR BETTER RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Mr. Braser. Will you state your full name, your home address, and 
the organization or affiliation that you represent for the record ? 

Mrs. Logan. My name is Ciara 8. Logan. I am president of the 
National Association for Better Radio and Television. My address 
is 882 Victoria Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Beasrer. Have you a prepared statement ? 

Mrs. Logan. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Beaser, I have a prepared state- 
ment which will take about 20 minutes, after which I will be glad 
to answer any quest ions to the best of my ability. 

The CHarman. You just proceed in your own well-chosen manner 
according to your best judgment. 

Mrs. Logan. Mr. Chairman, after the hearings yesterday I slightly 
altered my presentation, and I would like to bring to you two quota- 
tions which seem to be particularly appropriate to this hearing and 
to this problem. They are both by Gilbert Seldes who, incidentally, 
is one of our directors. The first statement reflects the basic philos- 
ophy of our endeavors to improve programs for children. Mr. Seldes 
states: 

Television will have an effect on your lives even if you never own a TV set 
and never see or hear a broadcast. The fatal weakness of all efforts to control 
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the excesses and correct the errors of television in the United States is the 
attitude of people who think themselves untouched because they themselves 
never look at inferior programs or never see television at all. But there is 
no immunity—there is no place to hide. So with the parents whose children 
are never permitted to watch the sadism and horror of the 150 murders which 
infest our television screens eash week. They-image themselves safe. But you 
cannot buy immunity by turning away from what you do not like. The fact is, 
the 1 child who does not see horror programs lives and will live in the world 
created by the 50 who do. 

The second statement by Gilbert Seldes is a reflection of my thoughts 
when I returned last night from these hearings. Mr. Seldes made this 
statement in the Saturday Review. He was referring to our survey of 
children’s programs. 

So the critics try to empale the producers on the spear of harmfulness just 
as Dr. Frederick Wertham does with the producers of crime horror books. The 
producers in each case reply that what they create is not harmful. Once in a 
great while they say children should be brought up to face the realities of life 
so they must know that crime and other sordid things exist. But the one thing 
they do not say is these crime westerns, these crime comics, these films of bru- 
talities are the best thing a child can possibly have. They must have these 
rather than anything else because these things give the child inspiration. These 
enrich his life. 

Mr. Chairman, as president of the National Association for Better 
Radio and Television, I have come from Los Angeles to Washington 
for these hearings today because our association believes that your 
investigation into the relationship of juvenile welfare to the enter- 
tainment of children through various media touches the heart of an 
acute social problem. We are anxious to have you consider the facts 
and viewpoints upon which our activities in the field of broadcast 
programs for children are based. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Logan, at this point for the record and for 
the benefit of my colleagues who are not present, would you give the 
subcommittee the background of this organization, the National As- 
sociation for Better Radio and Television ? 

Mrs. Logan. I am referring to it briefly in my statement. 

The CHarrMan,. Fine. 

Mrs. Logan. First, let me briefly identify our organization and its 
major purposes. The association is generally known as NAFBRAT, 
from its initials. Our membership is made up of individuals and of 
representatives of many organizations. Dr. Lee de Forest, known 
throughout the world as the “father of radio,” is our vice president. 

NAFBRAT has 45 national directors among whom are national 
leaders in education, journalism, religion, mental health, and social 
service. To save your time today, we have given each of you our 
brochure, listing these directors with their affiliations, also a statement 
of the NAFBRAT aims and purposes. 

I would like to emphasize that NAF BRAT was formed and incor- 
porated as a nonprofit organization as the result of a conviction— 
endorsed by industry leade rs and industr y critics alike—that informed, 
organized community listener-viewer groups can assist materially i in 
the economic and cultural development of radio and television. 

NAFBRAT has continually urged public support for the broad- 
casters and sponsors of the better programs. I am telling you this 
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because I want you to know that our association is far more of a 
“pro” than a “con” organization. ' 

The nature of your investigation, however, calls for an evaluation 
of that part of our activities which deals with crime programs for 
children. Therefore, what I have to say today will be of necessity 
critical of many programs. wht 

The National Association for Better Radio and Television, as we 
pointed out in the report on our 1954 study of children’s programs, 1s 
alarmed and dismayed over the volume of crime and the degree of 
violence which dominate television programs for children. Each 
year, beginning with 1951, we have made a study of national and local 
radio and television programs for children. We have been forced to 
report that, in spite of thousands of protests by experts in education 
and mental health, the domination of crime and violence is increasing 
rather than diminishing. 

Crime and violence are the dominating factors in approximately 
40 percent of all television programs presented specifically for chil- 
dren. From an audience standpoint, this domination is even more 
marked. The children’s crime shows—particularly the crime western 
films made specifically for television—have far higher average pro- 
duction budgets than most shows in other classifications. That is no 
doubt one of the major reasons why these crime shows ordinarily get 
larger audiences than other children’s programs. 

To sui up briefly the results of this survey which covered the pro- 
grams on the air the first week of May 1954, we found a total of only 
181% hours of programs rated excellent and good. Five and one-half 
hours of programs rated fair, 10 hours of poor programs, and 26 hours 
and 40 minutes objectionable and most objectionable. Far too few 
good programs for children—far too many programs rated objec- 
tionable. 

The green is the excellent, the brown the fair, the blue the poor, 
and the red the objectionable and most objectionable on that chart. 

Credit and/or blame should be placed where it belongs, not on the 
broadcasting industry as a whole but on the individual licensee of the 
particular station broadcasting the good or the bad. ‘This man has 
secured a temporary license to use the people’s air waves and has 
pledged to serve the interest of the public, and most certainly our 
children are an important part of the public. 

For instance, although we show a total of 1814 hours of programs 
rated excellent or good, 11 hours were broadcast over 2 of the 7 tele- 
vision stations, or about 60 percent of the total. 

Houre 
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The other 5 stations broadcast the balance of 714 hours. 
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Also, we found that of the total of 26 hours and 10 minutes objection- 
able and most objectionable, 10 hours and 40 minutes—over 40 per- 
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cent—were broadcast over Channel 2, KNXT. The other six stations 


show: 


Hours 
Channel 4, KNBH : 3 
Channel 5, KTLA 1% 
Channel 7, KABC 114, 
Channel 9, KHJ 1% 
Channel 11, KTTV 114, 
Channel 13, KCOP VA 


Channel 2 happens to be KNXT, the CBS-owned television station. 

Again, one must always bear in mind that in the eyes of the law, 
the licensee is the master of his station, and he alone is accountable 
for what goes out over his station. He cannot by any means wash his 
hands of this responsib1 lity. 

This survey reveals a startling trend in the content of Hollywood's 
television films produced for children. No less than 20 regularly 
scheduled TV film programs which used crime and brutality as basic 
story themes were televised by the 7 Los Angeles stations during 
that week. Three years ago there were five such television series on 
the air. 

Let it be clear at this point that I am now talking only of films pro- 
duced spec ifically for television programs for children. There were 
five such TV crime series on the air in Los Ange les in May of L951. 
There were 9 in 1952, and 15 in 1953. This year there were 20. Next 
year, unless some influence can be exerted upon broadcasters and spon- 
sors through such investigations as this and through an aroused public 
Opinio} n, there w il] be more. 

More than 800 crime television programs for children have been 
produced in Hollywood. Many of these are now making the rounds of 
CV stations for the second, third, fourth, and fifth times. The stock- 
pile is constantly increasing. New stations are Opening up to provide 
new outlets for this deluge of violence. More peo sple are buying sets 

established markets to add to the audiences 

The crime floodgates are opened as they have never been before in 
our history. Nothing but television—not radio, not movies, not even 
comic books—could ae complish such a saturation of violence. A sur- 
vey made by Frank Orme, reported in TV magazine, 1952, shows that 
the 7 Los Angeles TV stations televised 199 killings on their programs 
tor ch ldren during one week. 

In addition to the TV film crime shows, the airways are still jammed 
with the old theatrical crime westerns and gangster films which set 
the pattern for early-day TV shows for children. There was possibly 
an explanation, but in our opinion no justification, for this first flood 
of violence heaped upon eager young viewers. There wasn’t sufficient 
program material to fill the hundreds of hours per week which TV’s 
expanded schedules demanded. 

So Hollywood opened its half-forgotten celluloid bins and dumped 
an indiscriminate mass of films into the TV gristmill. Station man- 
agers grabbed up this cheap programing. Asa result, young America, 
to a degree never before experienced by any generation, was satur: ated 
with graphically illustrated murder, cliff-hanger suspense, incidents 
of brutality, and sadism, and crimes of all kinds without number 

That was the pattern then—and that is the pattern now, except 
that crime as the basic motivation for television programs for young- 
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sters, instead of noe as the old films are consumed, is rapidly 
becoming established in what appears to be an impregnable position. 

Certainly there is no damiuaies that broadcasters and sponsors, In 
general, intend to do anything to diminish the crime volume on ¢ hil 
dren’s television shows. Nor has the industry’s self-censorship board 
taken any action known to us to correct this situation. In fact, it is 
our impression that the television code review board, and the television 
board of directors of the National Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, which administers the code, do not even rec ognize facts 
and figures regarding crime in children’s shows which are proven be- 
yond doubt by your own and other eee surveys. Nor do they 
public ly admit that this crime deluge can be in any way harmful to 
American children. 

Again I say licensees of stations are pledged to operate in the public 
interest. Our children are a most important part of this public. Yet 
the NARTB, representing the broadcasters, will not recognize condi- 
tions which are obvious to anyone who makes more than a casual 
examination of television shows for children. 

There has been some challenge ‘of the inclusion of the so-called 
westerns among the general classification of crime programs. In our 
studies we have placed programs in the crime category only when the 
basic story theme depends on crime for its motivation. Thus, pro- 
grams may present crime and violence without being placed in the 
crime program category. It does not take an expert to judge whether 
or not a program uses crime as its basic theme. Nor does it take an 
expert to know that practically all westerns present a super hero who 
presides over cops-versus-gangsters warfare in settings about equally 
divided between saloons, old mines, and gangsters’ hideout shacks, 
spaced between sections of the outdoors through which the principals 
chase each other and shoot at each other at frequent intervals. 

The basic theme is crime. The basic attractions are shootings, 
murders, robberies, manhunts, and violent brawls which feature bru- 
tality in a variety of forms. Let’s take a quick look at typical epi- 
sodes of four of the most popular of these so-called westerns. 

First, Wild Bill Hickok. The story concerned the dishonest head 
of a school board who wanted to close down the school on account of 
& water-rights dispute. The episode showed one kidnaping, the slug- 
ging of an old man, one attempted murder, one robbery, and the 
murder of an unarmed man. Wasthisa crime program / 

Second, The Roy Rogers Show. This story opened with a street 
gunfight, and deve ‘loped around the efforts of several parties to steal 
through any method, including murder, several boxes full of old gold 
coins. The episode portr iyed 1 brutal murder, 8 attempted murders, 
1 robbery, 2 nonfatal shootings, and several violent fights. Can any- 
one doubt that this was a crime program ? 

Our next example is The Range Rider. This was concerned with a 
gang of criminals connected with a wild-west show. It included a 
4-minute sequence of a brutal fight in which the Range Rider is 
attacked with a spear, hit with a club, kicked in the stomach, and 
almost crushed by a wagon wheel. There were 2 justifiable killings, 1 
murder, 7 murder attempts, 1 robbery, and 1 nonfatal shooting, 

The Lone Ranger, as our sunt example, showed the Lone Ranger 
and Tonto, although hampered by the law, in the successful roundup 
of a gang of murderous crooks. Three men had been murdered before 
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the story began. There was 1 shooting, 1 dynamiting, and a conspir- 
acy to commit murder. 

It would be ridiculous to claim that these are not outright crime 
programs. They are not selected examples. They are just typical 
illustrations of the 800 similar TV film programs being televised today 
and every day for millions of youngesters throughout the United 
States. 

Actually, our 1954 children’s program survey, startling though it 
was in its revelation of the volume of crime for children failed to 
include many programs which would have made an even more alarm- 
ing illustration of the degree of crime saturation in programs viewed 
by youngsters. We did not include more than a dozen old theatrical 
westerns which were televised during children’s viewing hours, nor 
several feature films with crime contents. A number of outright hor- 
ror pictures—with such titles as The Mad Monster, and Valley of 
the Zombies— have been televised and are continuing to be televised 
during the Saturday and Sunday afternoon program periods which 
are among the choices for the child audience. 

It appears likely, from case studies and research studies which have 
come to our attention, that this vast quantity of crime programing 
induces some of its millions of juvenile viewers to participate in crime 
themselves. NAFBRAT believes, however, that the direct induce- 
ment to crime, serious as it is, is far from the most damaging result 
of the brutality which saturates TV shows for children. Constant 
viewing of such violence must and does have its effect on youngsters. 
To deny this would be to deny also that schoolteaching or home train- 
ing or playground activities have no effect, either. 

What this effect is, exactly, we do not know. But how can a young- 
ster see so many human beings killed each week without acquiring an 
indifference toward violent death? How can a child saturate his 
mind with brutality and violence without accepting brutality and 
violence as a normal and acceptable part of his everyday life? How 
an a child who sees countless incidents of sadism and meaningless 
violence keep from becoming callous and unconcerned toward human 
misery and suffering ? 

And do not these things add up to a state of mind which breeds an 
acceptance of crime and war and a tolerance of all kinds of antisocial 
behavior? How many among the hundreds of thousands of juvenile 
delinquents in America today would have been dissuaded from their 
own society, had the youngsters with whom they live and in whom they 
confide, looked upon these acts with clear disapproval? How many 
children are being helped to be better people by fine, inspirational 
stories on radio and TV ? 

NAFBRAT, as a citizen’s group actively interested in child wel- 
fare, makes no claims to being a final authority on the subject of what 
children should be permitted to see, or should not be permitted to 
see, on television. We do, however, represent a viewpoint which is 
backed by official statements by the American Bar Association, the 
American Medical Association, and other national organizations. 
ur views are supported by an overwhelming majority of recognized 
mental and physical health authorities. We believe that upward of 
9) percent of all teachers and administrative educators are convinced 
that crime programing on radio and television is harmful to children. 
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We know that millions of American parents are alarmed at the pres- 
ent situation. 

I would now like to call your attention to the book Children and 
Television—Some Opinions. It is released today for the first time. 
It isa compil: ation of opinions of experts. 

The Cratrman. Do you say released today ‘ 

Mrs. Logan. Yes. It is a compilation of the opinions of experts in 
different fields. Twelve of these statements were made specifically 
for this committee and are included in this publication. We ask that 
you consider the statements contained in this book. At this time I 
shall only call your attention to two sentences in the statement of Dr. 
Arthur R. Timme. 

My experience as a child psychiatrist over a period of years leads me to the 
conclusion that television crime programs have a very deleterious effect on the 
minds of growing children. I have seen their ideation so colored by witnessing 
violence, killing, shooting, cheating, outwitting, conniving, et cetera, that they 
grow up with a completely distorted sense of what is right and wrong in human 
social behavior. 

The Cuatrman. Where does the doctor practice 4 

Mrs. Logan. At the Children’s Hospital in Los Angeles. 

1 would like to refer you to the exhibit on the chart to show the 
intense interest in this problem in all parts of the country. I have 
included a photostat of it in my presentation to you. This is the dis- 
play of the press clippings of our 1954 survey. ‘The story was carried 
by the Associated Press. Many magazines carried complete reports 
of our study. 

Three facts cannot be challenged : 

(1) There is a great and increasing volume of crime and violence 
in television programs for children; 

(2) In one way or another, these programs must have an effect upon 
the mental development of the children who watch them ; and 

(3) A careful compilation of public statements made by experts 
concerned with the mental and physical welfare of children indicates 
that an overwhelming majority of these experts are alarmed over the 
present state of TV programs for children. 

Thus, the field for valid controversy is confined, first, to proving or 
disproving the claims and counterclaims regarding the effects of these 
crime programs, and second, to eliminating the effects of these pro- 
grams if the majority opinion that they are injuring America’s 
youngsters is upheld. 

Here again NAFBRAT does not claim to have a final answer. As 
an organization, right from our beginning 5 years ago, we have been 
on record as opposed to legal censorship ‘beyond the enforcement of 
existing laws and regulations. Nor have we supported the principle 
of industr ywide self- -censorship through such instruments as the Tele- 
vision code of the National Association of Radio and Television Broad- 

casters. The record here speaks for itself. The code, insofar as con- 
wailne violence and brutality on children’s programs, has been com- 
pletely ineffective. 

NAFBRAT believes that the solution to this critical problem lies 
in public enlightenment and individual responsibility. The public 
is becoming more and more aware of the potential dangers inherent in 
crime programs for their yougsters. Parents can and should support 
the sponsors who show a sense of responsibility toward child audiences. 
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Parents can and should support broadcasters who refuse to televise 
programs which may be injurious. Parents can make it profitable to 
produce and broadcast programs with high standards, and they can 
make it unprofitable to sponsor and televise programs which are basic- 
ally unacceptable. 

We believe that the American public can—and will solve this issue 
without encroaching upon any American freedom, either through legal 
censorship or through delegating the right of censorship to any indus- 
try group or trade association. We believe that we should not say to 
any broadcaster, “You must not broadcast this program or that pro- 
gram.” However, we believe that the public can say, in effect, “This 
program is harmful to our children. You may broadcast it at your 
own risk—and that risk includes the loss of our goodwill and the 
los of our support for the sponsors who provides the money through 
which you put this program on theair.” 

Some progress in this direction has already been made. The find- 
ings of this committee, we believe, will add momentum to a movement 
which will bring a new era in the field of broadcast programs for chil 
dren, and which will have a material effect upon the welfare of Ameri- 
can youth. 

We are convinced that an increasingly alert public will refuse to 
buy candy and cereal from the dispensers of mental polson. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much. 

Counsel, do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Braser. You say toward the close of your statement that the 
code set up by the national association is not the answer to the prob- 
lem. You cite as a reason for your statement the fact that, Look what 
is happening. It isn’t worth it. 

Do you think a true code that is enforced and is working is the 
answer tothe problem ¢ 

Mrs. Logan. I do not believe so. We have had codes for a long time. 
We have had them since the early days of Broadway. May I quote 
you from the editorial in Broadcasting-Telecasting : 

As for the radio code, it has Janguished in obscurity for many years: it was 
somewhat of a shock when the board adopted amendments to realize there was 
a code to amend 

The utility of any code is questionable, particularly if the code is written for 
the single purpose of having something to show when criticism of prevailing 
practices becomes significant 

Phat was in the February 1, 1954, issue of Broadeasting-Telecasting. 

On September 27, 1954, this statement is made: 

Whether or not it can be proved that horror programs are a factor in juvenile 
delinquency, it cannot be denied some of them are in questionable taste and, 
more importantly, are broadcasted at hours of utmost convenience to youngsters. 
It will not come as news to conscientious broadcasters that both the codes suggest 
that crime-horror shows be aired after children’s bedtime. 

Mr. Beasrer. That editorial speaks along the same lines, that the 
code is not working. 

Mr. Logan. True. 

Mr. Brasrer. But it does not cover the point of whether it can work. 

Mrs. Logan. I believe they should have specific standards and give 
these to broadcasters. It seems to me in an article by Frank Orme, he 
points out some of his objections to the code were in more or less agree- 
ment with it. May [read a few of these statements ? 
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NARTB, a trade association, has succeeded in inflicting upon the American 
public a completely un-American type of censorship over the public-owned tele 
vision channel. This seal is highly misleading. Many programs are being tele- 
vised and will continue to be televised which do not adhere to code standards. 
A station is permitted to display the seal of good practice for as long as 12 
mouths, even while the station operator is willfully televising programs which 
Violate the standards set forth in the code 

Federal law prohibits any broadcaster from delegating any of his responsibil 
ity as a licensee Federal law says that a station operator must remove any 
program at once if he considers it unsuitable. This TV code says it is all right 
to televise a program for 12 months. Another objection, the meetings are held 
in secret. The code provides the NARTB with the opportunity to submerge any 
complaints which may come to it in a well of secrecy which can stifle public 
criticism of program content. 

This is quoting from Frank Orme’s statement. I might add, if we 
are to send our complaint to the television code, how is the FCC to 
have an accurate picture of the publie’s opinion of the station in the 
community 4 

Mr. Braser. You mean if you send it to the NARTB rather than 
the FCC? 

Mrs. Locan. Yes. 

Mr. Braser. As I get the statement Mr. Orme makes, it is again a 
criticism of the code and enforcement of it. 

Mrs. Logan. Yes. 

Mr. Braser. Rather, a statement that vou could not in any event 
set up a code which would work. 

Mrs. Logan. It could be set up. We have several objections to it as 
It Is Set up how. 

Mr. Braser. It is the way it is set up now and the way it is working. 

Mrs. LOGAN. Yes. 

Mr. Beaser. Does your organization also feel, as we have had testi- 
mony here, that there is a need for basic long-range research on the 
effects of television on children ? 

Mrs. Locan. We certainly do. We have been arguing this for so 
many years that we are ge tting a little weary in the fight. Why don’t 
we have some studies? This i is one of the most important areas in our 
American life. Our children’s health and happiness and the future 
of America, we consider, are at stake. Either the claim that crime 
programs are harmful is false or true. Many studies should be made. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think it would be preferable to have the 
foundations make the studies than to have the studies undertaken by 
the industry itself ? 

Mrs. Logan. I believe we should have so many studies made there 
would not be any question about the results. The industry could make 
a study, but | woul | like to see others make a study. 

The CuarrmMan. There was testimony here vesterd: ay that if the 
industry or any segment thereof unde rtook a study on its own, they 
would be charged with being biased and hav ing a personal interest. 

Mrs. Logan. I am afraid they might be. I know when they made 
a study of commercials they found out people like commerci: ils, and 
I am afraid some of us might charge they ’ were biased in that. 

Mr. Braser. You think a foundation’s study would be much better / 

Mrs. Logan. Yes, I do. The only study that has been made about 
the effects of crime programs on children is the study made | Vv Dr. 
Mary Preston under the sponsorship of the School of Medicine at 
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Stanford. It is referred to at some length in this little book. Beyond 
that we have to go away back to the Payne studies, the effects of 
motion pictures on children. Besides, there have been no studies made. 
Why, I do not know. 

The Cuairman. It is a very fertile field; is it not? 

Mrs. Logan. Yes. 

Mr. Beraser. Has your association approached any foundations 
with the idea of getting some such research started / 

Mrs. Logan. We have approached foundations. We feel one of the 
answers to this problem is the extension of the listener-viewer organi- 
zations in different communities. We feel they should be encouraged 
to look and listen and study radio and television programs and make 
their opinions heard. So many people want to do something, but they 
do not know how to go about it. We have a firm foundation for our 
organization, but it is only a foundation until we receive some finan- 
cial help. I did suggest to Mr. Fletcher, of the Ford Foundation, this 
would be a good study for them. He was much interested in it, but I 
have not heard anything about it. That was some months ago. 

Mr. Beaser. Just one final question. Yesterday afternoon Mr. Hef- 
fernan, of the National Broadcasting Co., in testifying here made this 
statement: 

am not sure but that these westerns are not one of the most relaxing pro- 
grams on the air because if there is one thing certain about a western, every- 
thing is going to come out all right in the end, and the children are completely 
aware of that. 

I presume from the booklet which you have just issued that the 
experts you cite are not quite in agreement with Mr. Heffernan. 

Mrs. Logan. You are right. 

Mr. Braser. They, in fact, disagree with him completely. 

Mrs. Logan. They disagree with the westerns. May I tell you a 
brief story of a teacher? ‘The story was made yesterday that westerns 
are fanciful, that children know they are just a story. A teacher wrote 
to me from the Midwest. Her class had argued with her that cow- 
boys always carry guns and all they do is to run around on their horses, 
chasing and shooting down robbers and bandits and murderers. 

This teacher decided to try an experiment. At the local library she 
obtained addresses of various branches where cowboys actually lived 
and worked. The children chose one of these names and wrote person- 
ally to a specific cowboy, asking him about his work, his guns, and 
his life. 

The response was terrific. Directly from the cowboy idols they 
learned that cowboys never use or wear guns except on hunting trips. 
They further learned that these cowboys wear ordinary blue jeans as 
work clothes. Also, several made it emphatic they did not go around 
shooting people. They described their work of rounding up the cattle, 
taking care of calves and other baby animals, repairing fences, and 
other pertinent ranch work. 

I might refer you to a statement in this book about westerns, al- 
though it is not about television. It is about films. We are getting 
these films on the television, of course. This statement was made by 
Thomas Pryor of the New York Times about the criticism being made 
abroad about our motion pictures and the crime content. He stated: 
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Curiously, the western picture, the one which has caused the least trouble 
with official censor bodies and pressure groups here, apparently is an outstanding 
target for criticism overseas. The two-fisted hero so much admired by us is not 
quite so simon-pure in the eyes of foreigners because, even though he is a cham 
pion of law and order, his cause is seldom won before the wrongdoer has been 
pounded into submission. The western, according to information, is taken at 
face value by millions of uneducated people and is helping spread the impression 
that right triumphs largely as a result of might in America. 

Mr. Braser. No further questions. 

The CHatrmMan. Have you ever stopped to consider why the pro- 
ducers of westerns have not tried to find some new plots ¢ 

Mrs. Locan. I have. Throughout the years I have been working 
in this, I have talked with many people who had fine programs for 
children and they just could not get them on the air. I know they 
were good programs, too. I might refer you to the one produced by 
Robert Maxwell, Adventure Parade. He produced some of our most 
delightful programs on the radio networks, but he could not get a 
sponsor. He blamed this on the rating system. 

I know a woman in Los Angeles who has been fighting for months 
to get a program for children on television. She fin: lly succeeded 
but she weathered quite a bit of pressure to include the crime element. 
She spent $60,000 of her own money before she got this program on 
the air. It is now on the Mutual Network, and L think it is going to 
be on television soon. 

But not many people have $60,000 of their own money to spend to 
get a program on theair. There seems to be a block somewhere. Some- 
times I think that the control is in the wrong hands. The advertising 
agencies seem to be the ones who select the programs. 

I recall one particular instance, Captain Midnight. That has been 
revised I understand now, but not too much of an improvement. But 
it used to be pieces of the old film shown on Saturday afternoon. They 
cut these up. If they did not end in a good suspense ending, they would 
put one in. It was a of the most objectionable programs on the air. 
You could hardly believe what your eyes were seeing. We decided 
we would contact the sponsor and tell him what we thought of this 
program. We wrote to the president of the company, and he replied 
that the advertising agency had told him this is what children wanted. 
It just seems that the wrong people sometimes are selecting the 
programs. 

The CrarrmMan. But the plot is always the same for the western; 
is it not ? 

Mrs. Logan. No; it could be good. 

The Cuatrrman. You say it could be good ? 

Mrs. Locan. Yes, as it is. 

The Cuarrman. But you do not concede it is now ? 

Mrs. Locan. There was a trial run of a western on one of our 
stations in Los Angeles. It was a true western depicting the life. 
It had plenty of interest, exe itement, and adventure. We all wrote 
praising it, but we have not seen it. It seems to me people are con- 
fusing adventure with crime. Children want adventure, but why 
in the world do we give them programs based on crime ? 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Logan, earlier I asked the background of your 
organization. How is your organization supported ? 

Mrs. Logan. We are not supported. We are supported by hopes, 
I might say. We formed into a national organization at the urging 
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of many, many people. They assured us that once we formed into 
a national organization, many people sonia come and help us finan 


cially. So far we have not solved the problem. We had our appli 
cation in for two and a half years ata foundation, and we were 
optimistic. They finally sald no to us. We do have dues, $) for 
individuals and $10 for membership. But we are still operating on 
a deficit. 

The CuarrmMan. How many members do you have ¢ 

Mrs. Logan. Although our membership is small, when I answei 


that I would say around 300. But many of these are organizations. 
For instance, one organization in Los Angeles represents 800,000 
people. Another organization represents all of the church people 
in southern California and southern Nevada. Although the member- 








ship is small, we do reach a lot of people. 

Phe CHamman. Do you have any questions, Mr. Clendenen / 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Just two, Senator. 

Referring to your book, Children and Television—Some Opinions, 
I recognize some of the names in this book; Dr. Banay who is quite 
an eminent psychiatrist, Dr. Alvarez of the Mayo Clinie. I take it 
there is a substantial body of professional opinion that would ques 
tion whether or ™ criticism and violence on television may not in 
some way or other be detrimental to youngste rs. 

Mrs. Logan. I certainly do. I might refer you to the article 
the January 1948 National Parent-Teachers Magazine which reports 
the results of a study we made in Los Angeles about the opinions 
of these experts, pediatricians, sociologists, psychiatrists , and neuro- 
sychiatrists about their opinion of the effects of crime programs on 
children. The results were, about 90 percent thought they were harm 
ful sail 10 percent thought they were all right. One of the reasons 
we are publishing this book is to bring the opinions of these people 
to the attention of the public. So often we hear the opinions of the 
few people who think they are not harmful, and we hear them over 
and over again. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Do I understand you correctly to say that rather 
than dim inishing the amount of crime and viole nce appearing on tele- 
vision, it has actually increased during the past 3 years 4 

Mrs. Logan. The statement was that the number of television pro- 
erams produced specifically for television, the films, are increasing. 
The picture of the total amount is just about the same as it was last 


year and the year before. But the number of television films has 
increased fourfold. In other words, they are putting a large invest 
ment in these television films and they are voiIng to be circulated. 
They are going to push the sales up because they have the investment 
inthem. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Apparently the substitution of films made espe 


ally for television for many of the old films that were produced for 
commercial theaters has not reduced the number of crime themes that 
are available or being shown by television. 

Mrs. Logan. No. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Logan, the subcommittee is very grateful for 
your 2 pearance here this morning. You made a real contribution to 
our arings., 
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Mrs. Logan. Thank you very much. I appreciate the opportunity. 

The CHarrMan. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Breaser. Dr. Ila Huff. 

The Cuamman. The Chair is happy to announce the presence of 
the distinguished Senator from North Dakota, Mr. Langer, the chair 
man of this Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Braser. Miss Enid Love. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair asks whether these witnesses were volun- 
tary witnesses. 

Mr. Braser. They were, who are in town, Mr. Chairman. 

Is Mr. Hinckley in the audience 

The CHarrMan. Were you assure ed these witnesses would be present ¢ 

Mr. Braser. IT was assured they would be here, both of them, sir. 
Mr. Houwink will be here at 11. 

The CHatrmMan. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Breaser. Is Miss Love here ? 

The CrHatrMan. The Chair will declare a recess for 10 minutes in 
the hope that the witnesses will make their appearance. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

The Cuatrman. The session will resume. Counsel will call the 
witnesses. 

Mr. Braser. Dr. Dla Huff. 

Miss Enid Love. 

Mr. Frederick Houwink. 

The Cuamrman. None of the witnesses respond. The Chair has been 
informed that Miss Love was in the staff office this morning at 9 
o'clock, and we cannot determine what has happened. So I think 
that the Chair, with apologies to the press, radio, and television, will 
declare a recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarreMan. This meeting of the subcommittee will be in order. 
Counsel will call his first witness. 

Mr. Braser. Miss Enid Love. 

The Cuatrman. Miss Love, do you mind being sworn? Do you 
swear that the testimony you are about to give before this subeommit- 
tee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothi ing but the truth ¢ 

Miss Love. I swear that the testimony I will give before the sub- 
committee is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help me God. 


TESTIMONY OF MISS ENID LOVE, SPECIALIST FOR CHILDREN’S 
AND SCHOOL PROGRAMS, BRITISH BROADCASTING SYSTEM, 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


The CuarmmMan. State your name and address for the record, please. 

Miss Love. My name is Enid Love. My address is 3 Warrington 
Garden, London, and I am assistant director of school broadeasting 
for the British Broadcasting System. 
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The Cuamman. Miss Love, you have a prepared statement ? 

Miss Love. Yes, I have. 

The Cuatrman. Will you proceed in your own manner to give your 
testimony as you choose. 

Miss Lorn. Thi ink you very much. 

par yhai if at any time I begin to say things that are not 
relevant for purposes of this subeommittee, I should be grateful if you 
aa | stop me, because it has been difficult for me to know exactly what 
sort os evidence you want from us. 

The CHarrman. We will ask some questions at the conclusion of 
your te mal statement. 

Miss Love. At the outset I fee] I must apologize to the subcommittee 
for the rather general nature of this statement, which has been pre- 
pared at very short notice and without reference to material which 
would be available tome in England. The British Broadcasting Corp. 
would, I am confident, make such relevant factual material as they 
pane available to the subcommittee if desired. 

BBC, as the subcommittee will be aware, is a national broad- 
isting system charged with the responsibility of using radio and TV, 
for the education, information and entertainment of the people” of 
the United Kingdom. It is, I think, generally recognized in Britain 
that the BBC has always performed its function with a high sense of 
social responsibility. This may in part derive from the nature of its 
constitution; but is also in part at least, due to the realization that 
these two new media of mass communication and entertainment are 
unique in penetrating into the very homes of our people, thus becoming 
part of the family environment itself. In Britain, as in the United 
States of America, we cherish high standards of family life and so we 
seek at all times to feed into our homes broadeasts which conform to 
those standards. So it is that throughout the whole of its output 
in entertainment as well as in education, in adult’s as well as in chil- 
dren’s programs; the BBC has always shown a genuine concern that 
moral values shall be in the right place, that sympathies shall go where 
they are deserved and offense against good taste and r asonable 

minority viewpoints shall be avoided. 

I think it is important to stress that general attitude behind the 
BBC’s output because it must be borne in mind in any discussion of 
our special provision for children. 

This general attitude must be borne in mind in any discussion of 
the BBC's special provision for children. The application of high 
moral standards to our young people’s programs would be of little 
value, if the children could see and hear adult programs which run 
contrary to those standards. It is, perhaps, relevant to note here, 
that this discipline is in large measure self-imposed. The BBC is not, 
and never has been in peacetime, subject to Government contro] 
censorship in program matters. Throughout the general provision 
these standards are safeguarded mainly by the following methods: 

(a) The creation of a number of advisory councils, on both a re- 
gional and a national basis, which advises the BBC in its general out- 
put or particular aspects of it. 

(4) The maintenance of a staff training school for new recruits, 
potential recruits, and those eligible for promotion to higher grades. 

This school is a means of not passing on program techniques, but 
the standards which the corporation hopes to represent. 
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(c) Internal staff regulations on corporation policies and practices. 

(d) The recruitment to the corporation’s service of men and women 
of experience from all spheres of national life, from whom very high 
professional standards are expected. 

When we turn to children’s programs in particular we see, then, not 
so much the introduction of special limitations and regulations, but 
rather a strengthening of those safeguards which are maintained 
throughout the corporation as a whole. 

The young people’s programs fall into three main groups: 

(1) Children’s entertainment programs for viewing at home, de- 
signed for children of school age and below. Regular daily services 
are provided in both radio and TV. 

(2) Teen-age programs, designed for home viewing by young 
workers, 1. e., those leaving se hool at 15 or 16 and not proc eeding to 
higher education. These programs are quasi-educational in intention 
but are presented in a lively and entertaining manner. Regular serv- 
ices are provided in r: adio; experimental programs only have as yet 
been undertaken in TV. 

(3) School broadcasting, designed for use in school as a supple- 
ment to formal classroom teaching. A regular radio service has been 
operating in our school for 30 years and makes provision for all types 
of education between the ages of 5 and 18. The greatest contribution 
is made to the lower intelligence groups. A pilot experiment in TV 
programs has been broadcast to limited audiences as a means of testing 
children’s reactions and trying out program techniques, before the 
establishment of a regular schools’ service in TV, which the BBC has 
undertaken to provide. 

Obviously, in the time at my disposal, I cannot deal with all these 
programs. I propose, therefore, to concentrate first upon school broad- 
casting since that has been the field in which most audience research 
has been made, and secondly on children’s home viewing TV. The 
latter would seem to relate most closely to this subcommittee’s 
deliberations. 

Before I go any further, I must stress that no one in Britain has 
ever seriously contended that TV or radio by themselves can either 
cause or cure juvenile delinquency. All the available evidence sug- 
gests that the major causes of these tragedies are to be found in mal- 
adjustments, insecurity, or neglect in the home. In the same way, the 
BBC does not set out to be a Temedial agency for young delinquents. 
The homes again, the schools, the churches, social workers, and others 
have a far greater part to play than radio or TV. Nevertheless hav- 
ing made that point absolutely clear, we do claim that rightly used, 
broadcasting can make a positive contribution in building up right 
attitudes in our children and in stimulating them to new interests 
and activities. In the same way, there are indications that careless 
planning or disregard in emotional reaction in children of differing 
ages and backgrounds can arouse anxieties, emotional disturbances, or 
even fear. We cannot know what, if any, long-term effect such ex- 
periences may have on individual children. But we in Britain feel so 
long as there is evidence of distress, we seek to avoid it and to concen- 
trate only on the positive, as against the possibly negative contribution 
of broadcasting to our children’s development. 

How are we able to assess the effect of particular types of programs 
on the children? Partly by the BBC’s normal procedures for all 
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programs Recently, for example, an outside committee of parents 
and experts was invited to study and report upon our children’s TV 
service. Their recommendations, which were light, were taken into 
account afterward. We pay great attention to unsolicited letters of 
criticism and approval and to the correspondence columns of the radio 
and TV journals, and the press in general. But we have a unique 
ct with educationalists, parents, and children by the organiza- 
of our school broadcasting system, which has been established 
a quarter of a century. This service, which brings into the 
classroom, as a supplement to formal teaching, the resources of 
broadcast ne at its best, has provided the BBC with important evl- 
dence and contacts for all its work with children and young people. 

In the first place the scope and purpose ot these in-school broad- 
casts are determined by the School Broadcasting Council, a body rep- 
resentative of the educational world, to whom the BBC has delegated 

wecial re sponsibility in this field. The very existence of this coun- 
cil, which collaborates closely with the BBC's own staff, is a means 
of keeping the corporation regularly in touch with educational trends 
and yo alist knowledge in the field of child development. Fur 
thermore, the BBC seconds to the couneil a permanent statf of its 
own, which consists of an HQ staff and research unit in London and 
16 edueation oflices, regionally based throughout the United King 
lom. These men and women, all experienced educationalists, de 
vote their time to listening to (and viewing) programs with children, 
liscussing the BBC’s work with teachers and parents and being alive 

he impact from BBC's programs in general, and school broad 

In particular, throughout the country. Their function is two 

to feed back into the BBC children’s reactions to programs and 

vide a permanent nucleus of educationalists within the BBC 

hom advice may be sought on all matters related to broad- 

s for children and young people. They are hot themselves con 
cerned with the production of programs. 

elaborate and expensive method of collaboration with the 

il world has been justified by results. There is a constant 

In the number of schools freely deciding to use the BBC's 

ns asa part of their work. There is general approval in our 

of our children’s programs for home listening in both TV and 

adio. Most recent ficures showed that Y6H.000 schools were now reg- 

stered as listeners and this represents 67 percent of all the schools 

n the United Kingdom (both state-owned and private) covering the 

gesotols. 

Phese school broadcasts are not didactie in form, they do not set 
out to teach as such. They aim to enrich our children’s formal edu- 
ation by the best that broadeasting has to offer. Since they are de- 
signed to be LOC 1d radio and eood TV: the research we have made upon 
these programs of course gives us fairly good guidance as to the im- 
pact of all programs and TV > broadcasting on children. Script 
writers of quality, professional actors, scholars, and musicians col- 
laborate with skilled BBC producers and educators to provide worth- 
while emotional experiences, not easily supplied by other means. 
Some programs, as in current affairs, are informative in nature, but 
the main emphasis is on the emotional experience. Historical dra- 
matizations, for example, can give children a sense and understand- 
ing of the past which no textbook and few skilled teachers can sup- 
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ply. They can be transported in imagination to the medieval village, 
the Rome of Julius Caesar or the America of Daniel Boone. They 
can be made to feel the past and be given the sense of standing in other 
people’s shoes. This emphasis on proper emotional experience is in 
line with informed educational thinking in Britain today. Not only 
do our children need to be trained to think clearly but we believe they 
must also be taught to feel justly. 

Evidence abounds in the reports of teachers, the observations of 
education officers, and the sayings of children themselves of the im- 
pact which broadcasts of qu: lity can make on young minds and emo- 
tions—and often on those children of low academic ability who are 
not easily stimulated by the written word. Such a one was the lad 
who remarked after a dramatic reconstruction of the life of Helen 
Keller : 

It made you ambitious. We can hear and see, and she couldn’t. It made you 
think, if she could do all that, how much more we could. 

Furthermore, if the content and production are right for their age 
and emotional development, children can be as thrilled with eduea- 
tional programs as with any. Another school’s TV program, Men 
Against Volcanoes, evoked “an overwhelmingly favorable reaction, 
‘smashing’,’—“smashing” is the highest form of praise a British 
Si ‘hoolboy can give—* ‘the best vet,’ ‘the kind of thing we’re interested 
nm.” “2 took you to places instead of talking about them.’ ‘It showed 
you how it worked’.” 

These examples could be multiplied a hundredfold. Parents and 
teachers alike value the programs as a means of stimulating children’s 
interests, widening their horizons and giving them that enlargement 
of human understanding which comes from living in other lands and 
other times. We believe a child thus influenced has moved one step 
farther in his development into a “whole man” and a responsible 
citizen. 

School broade ‘asting is sometimes described as “education through 
entertainment”; the BBC’s children’s programs for home viewing 
and listening have been called entertainment through education. This 
should not be taken to mean that the programs are dull and pedagogic, 
far from it, but it indicates that our children’s entertainment is de- 
signed to bring broadcasts of consistently good quality into the homes. 
That this end has been largely achieved is indicated by the consistently 
favorable press which these programs receive from TV critics. 

Children’s TV programs are broadcast from 5 to 6 p. m. every day, 
with an additional 15-minute program Watch With Mother on 3 days 
a week for very young children of preschool age. These latter take 
the form of puppet plays which are specially written and produced 
for this young audience. Very few films are used in the children’s 
service; the great majority of the programs being especially commis- 
sioned, written, and produced for the BBC. The programs fall into 
three broad categories: 

(1) Those designed for sheer enjoyment—plays, puppet shows, 
music, and ballet. The main criterion is that each program, within 
the limitations imposed by the immaturity of the audience, shall be of 
esthetic and artistic quality and that its value shall be right. 

(2) Informative programs, such as talks and special children’s 
newsreels. 
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(3) Programs designed to encourage new hobbies and interests, 


e. demonstrations of arts and crafts, book reviews, programs 1n 
wie h children participate, competitions. and parlor games. 
In addition, occasional programs are provided specially for deaf 


children. In the appendix to this st: a ment the committee will see 
full details of our children’s TV programs for the wee ‘k of May 23 
to 29, 1954. I believe this we sk ts bu tales It was chosen simply 
because it was the most recent week of which I coulk | vet exact details, 
hg in Washington, at 24 hours’ notice. 

The committee if they look at that appendix will observe with 
interest that the Cisco Kid has a place in this program. Even British 
children have their rations of westerns. From this you will see that 
we do not set out to deprive our children of forms of entertainment 
which they enjoy and are natural to their stage of development. But, 
even here, we wish to appeal to their best instincts and such films as 
the Cisco Kid are not shown without careful preview by the pro- 
ducers. In addition, we feel a social responsibility to devote part of 
the children’s home viewing time to programs with a more serious 
educational intention behind them, even though the form of presenta- 
tion is lively and entertaining. In fact, I would say it must be lively 
and entertaining. Without thistype of program, we would be depriv- 
ing our young citizens of some of the finest contributions which TV 
has to offer—the enrichment of their lives by experiences and interests 
previously unknown to them. Here we have an opportunity to raise 
standards of tastes and open doors for our children throughout the 
Nation. 

Much has been said about crime and violence in these hearings. I 
would not like to leave the committee with the impression that these 
find no place in BBC’s programs. If that were so, much of our liter- 
ary heritage would be lost to broadcasting. They do indeed find a 
place, but we strive to maintain high standards of artistic presenta- 
tion and to arouse sympathies in the right direction. Quite apart 
from the moral considerations, we feel it is artistically unsound to 
portray violence in detail or to emphasize vice and violence for their 
own sake. In Hamlet, Lear, or Macbeth, Shakespeare’s emphasis is 
not on the death agonies, the wounds, the blood and the violence itself 
but on the human endeavors, evaluations, and emotions that surround 
these tragedies. It is these which leave a lasting impression on us 
when we see his plays. So in our thrillers, even for adult audiences, 
we enphasize not so much the violence but the skill in detection; in 
our historical reconstructions for children, not so much the bloodshed 
in battle but the loyalties and sympathies of which mankind is capable. 
This general principle permeates programs at all levels, but in chil- 
dren’s programs especial care is taken in both selection of material 
and its presentation. Home viewing encounters the special difficulty 
that audiences are not carefully divided into age groups and there- 
fore different emotional stages as for school broade: asting. It is not 
sufficient merely to vex the written script; as much harm can be done 
in production by overemphasis of the cruel and ugly in a tone of 
voice or method of lighting as in the dialog and plot themselves. 

The BBC would never claim that it had found a perfect recipe for 
children’s programs, but it does claim to have paid especial attention 
to this sphere of broadcasting. Nevertheless, we still make mistakes 
and find that each new generation of children poses new problems. 
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If children’s programs are to be good, they must be expensive and 
contact must be maintained with the viewing end. But most impor- 
tant of all, they must be planned and produced by men and women 
with a genuine concern for the well-being of children, as well as a 
feeling for the medium with which they work. If there is anything in 
our experience which can be of use to our American colleagues, we 
gladly pass it on to them in gratitude for the cooperation and inspira 
tion we have often received from them in various fields of broadcast- 
ing. ‘This is but one more example of the friendly collaboration 
which has always existed between the broadcasting systems of our 
two nations. In this particular sphere, our system is not your system, 
our problems are not your problems, our children are not your chil- 
dren; but we have a common goal—the employment of the powerful 
medium of broadcasting for the maximum good in a democratic so- 
ciety. For this reason the British Broadcasting Corp., and I as their 
representative, are happy to have been able to accept the committee's 
invite ition to testify here today. 

The Cnatrman. That will be entered as an exhibit. 

(The appendix referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 9” and reads as 
follows :) 

APPENDIX 


BBC's CHILDREN TV WEEK oF May 23-29, 1954 


SUNDAY 
5 to 6 p.m. 
1. Children’s newsreel. 
2. Visit to London Airport. 
3. All Your Own, a program in which children from all over Britain take part. 
MONDAY 
5 to 6 p.m. 


1. All About Animals—An expert zoologist shows and talks about animals 
from the London Zoo. 


2. Sport commentary for children on England versus Pakistan cricket match. 


3. For deaf children. 
TUESDAY 
4 to 4:15 p.m. 
Watch With Mother. 
5to6 p.m. 


1. The Windmill Family—Part IV of a 6-part adventure story specially writ- 
ten and produced for children’s TV—a “live” program, fully dramatized. 
2. All Aboard for a Story—A well-known writer of children’s books tells a 


story from a ship moored off the coast of Wales. 


WEDNESDAY 
, to 4:15 p.m. 
Watch With Mother. 


5 to 6 p.m. 

1. Puppets. 

2. Music program. 

3. People in Books—A commentator introduces two actors portraying charac- 
ters from a book, which it is hoped children will read. 

4. Going Up—F light in a jet aircraft over Scotland. 


THURSDAY 
4 to 4:15 p.m. 
Watch With Mother. 


5 to 6 p.m. 

1. Children’s newsreel. 

2. The Girl at the Window—A full-scale “live” dramatization of the story 
from the ballet, Coppelia ; incidental music taken from the ballet. 
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FRIDAY 
9t06 pn 

1. Boating Beside the Sea—Hints on how, or how not, to handle a boat, from 
two experts on the Maxine Lake at Southport. 

2. A Visit to Hollywood (film). 

3. The Cisco Kid (film). 

SATURDAY 
5 to LF) }) Mi 

Whirligig—A magazine program including: 

a) Dramatization of Full Fathom Five—an adventure story 

(b) Musical item 

c) Hank Rides Again (humorous cartoon). 

The CHairman. Miss Love, as chairman of this subcommittee, I 
want to extend the thanks of the subcommittee and all the members of 
the subcommittee to you for your appearance here. I also want to con- 
eratulate you on a very fine and helpful statement. We here in 
America over the years have learned much in matters of law and order 
and Ont l behav ior from our British COUSINS, and I see you are still able 
to teach us much. 

Miss Love. In this particular sphere perhaps. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any questions you would like to ask. 
( ounsel ? 

Mr. Breaser. One or two, Mr. Chairman. 


Miss Love, you have not a commercial system of broadcasting in 
Kngland now, but you are going to have one ¢ 
Miss Love. We have in fact got one. It has been in existence since 


July, but it has not yet started broadcasting. 

Mr. Beaser. How will this system that you set up for the BBC 
far as children’s programs and screening work out in relation to the 
commercial broadeasting / 

Miss Love. As far as it possibly can, Parliament has imposed safe- 
guards on the new system to preserve the things we have tried to main 
tain in the BBC. 

For example, the organization of the Commercial Television Au- 
thority is such that it is regulated by a board of governors appointed 
by Parliament similar to the board of governors which directs the 
BBC. This board of governors will be responsible for general stand- 
ards of taste in the presentation of all its programs. 

But then in addition, Parliament has made special provision about 
children’s programs. In the act which established the new television 
authority, they require the new authority to set up certain advisory 
committees. One of the advisory committees they must set up is a body 
of educationalists and others to advise them on the scope and nature 
of their children’s programs, 

Mr. Beaser. Must they also set up a staff such as BBC has as far as 
children’s programs are concerned ¢ 

Miss Love. There is not any regulation that they must. After all, 
there was not, as I said at the beginning, as far as the BBC was con- 
cerned. That was a se If-imposed duty. But knowing the caliber of 
people that have been appointed as the governors of the new television 
authority, and knowing the caliber of the person appointed as their 
chief executive officer, I should be very surprised if they don’t attempt 
to apply the same sort of principles. Whether it will work under the 
new system or not, your guess is as good as mine. 
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Mr. Braser. I notice in your typical week broadcast you are broad- 
casting the Cisco Kid. 

Miss Love. Yes. 

Mr. Braser. How does the popularity of the Cisco Kid work out in 
comparison to some of the other types of programs with children ? 

Miss Love. I am speaking entirely from memory, because I don’t 
have any evidence here. This is the sort of evidence we could get from 
London. As far as I can remember, there does net seem to be any great 
difference in popularity as between the programs in the different days 
of the week. You must remember when you look at the specimen pro- 
gram, the Cisco Kid is only one item in three on a day’s program, and 
I don’t think the children would switch off in the middle of the hour. 
So it is difficult to estimate which of the three items is attracting the 
most. I think the planning is so arranged that one item is always a 
top pr ior ity, as it were, 

Mr. Brasrer. What experience have you had with the types of pro- 
grams that have proven distressing to ¢ hildren ? 

Miss Love. We haven’t had a lot of experience, because, as : said 
at the beginning, we have always tended to avoid violence in chil- 
dren’s programs, and to treat it very carefully in all programs. So 
there has always been this sort of control. But even with careful con- 
trol, we have had some surprising shocks. 

[ remember in a children’s TV program there was a closeup of an 
animal, I think it was a wolf, of the wolf’s head, and the animal was 
baring its teeth, and we had a large number of letters in from parents 
about small children who had seen this program having disturbed 
nights and nightmares, and so on, because this closeup of a ferocious 
animal seems to disturb them. That is one of the problems of home 
viewing. 

We label the programs. For example, the Cisco Kid is labeled on 
the announcements as for older children, and that enables reanoeaible 
parents to take the little ones away, but not all English parents are 
responsible, and little children do see these programs and are disturbed. 

Then I remember in school broadcasting once we did a dramatic 
presentation of Little Red Riding Hood, and we had a how] of pro- 
tests from schools because the 6-year-old audience was horrified by 
our presentation of the wolf. This was a radio presentation. That 
made us realize that a story which can be quite well told by a mother 
or teacher in front of the children, and see the child’s reaction and put 
an arm around the child, can have quite a different effect when it 
comes over the impersonal medium of TV and radio, where we can’t see 
what is going on in every home. 

We just feel that we must try to minimize the possibility of doing 
that sort of thing to children. 

Mr. Braser. You have a system of labeling programs as far as the 
intended viewers are concerned so that the parents can judge for them- 
selves ? 

Miss Love. Yes. 

Mr. Beaser. What kind of labels do you put on them ? 

Miss Love. The children’s television programs and the children’s 
radio programs are always arranged in the hour so that they know 
that the programs mainly intended for the youngest children come 
first, and as they get older, the oldest items come nearer to 6 o'clock. 
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That of course conforms with the practice of sending younger chil- 
dren to bed first. We put things like for the very young or for the 
older children. Some of them are quite all right for the whole lot, and 
we don’t say anything. If the parent sees it is for the older child, she 
will hesitate to let the young ones watch. That has no effect on the 
people who turn the children alone in TV rooms. You can’t account 
for every eventuality. 

Mr. Braser. How about the other programs at later hours? Are 
those also labeled, or have you no system for that ¢ 

Miss Love. No, later hours it is assumed that they are for adult 
viewing. As I said in my statement, we do try to make all our pro- 
grams artistic presentations and we just feel that it is inartistie to 
iay much stress on violence itself, and very little presentation of agony 
and violence themselves. It may come in, but the emphasis is on the 
other issues. Of course, a parent will often be able to tell. We give 
in our radio times a great deal of detail about our programs, the cast 
of the play, the scene, the synopsis, and the parent should be able to 
judge if it is not going to be suitable for a child. 

Mr. Brasrr. Do you know of any basic long-range research that 
is going on in England on the effects of broadening television on 
children and narrowing crime and violence on children ? 

Miss Love. No, I don’t know of any that is going on in England. 
It has never really been suggested as a very serious factor. But 
of course we haven't as much television. I don’t know whether we 
have as much crime and violence. I am not an authority on that. 

Mr. Braser. Were you able to be here yesterday morning ? 

Miss Love. I was here yesterday morning, yes. 

Mr. Braser. Were you able to view the presentation that was made 
by a film ? 

Miss Love. Yes, I did see that. 

Mr. Beaser. How much of that kind of picture is exhibited by the 
BBC? 

Miss Love. You are putting me in a very awkward position because 
I don’t really want to say anything about American TV. I have not 
come here to talk about American TV. I just want to tell you our 
experiences with the British TV. If you really want an answer, 
I don’t think any of that would ever have found its way on a British 
TY: 

Mr. Braser. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CaarrmMan. Miss Love, you have treated this matter of violence 
very eloquently in your statement when you said that in Hamlet 
Shakespeare’s emphasis is not on the death, wounds, or blood 
violence, but on human endeavor. I think that expresses a very good 
eer which we should apply here in our TV and radio indus- 
tri America. 

Miss Love. I feel myself that is the only criterion really, to see 
that your script writers are men and women of quality, and that 
they won't make inartistic mistakes. The most gruesome inartistic 
mistake you can make, I believe, and I believe most scholars and 
writers would agree, is to overemphasize violence and brutality for 
its own sake. A good script writer would not do that because he 
would think it was inartistic, quite apart from whether it was moral 
or not. 
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Mr. CLENDENEN. I am not trying to put you on the spot or get you 
to say anything detrimental about American TV. Incidentally, in 
our presentation, talking about crime and violence, we did try to go 
out of our own way to say we were not labeling this necessarily as b: ad. 
Consequently, 1 would like to ask you a question or two that has to 
do only with quantity of violence, without in any wise saying that 
this is good, bad, or indifferent. 

I suppose you have had some opportunity to view American TY ¢ 

Miss Love. Yes. 

Mr. CLenpDENEN. Is it your impression that the quantity of violence 
on these programs is greater—probably considerably greater—than 
BBC television programing ? 

Miss Love. I am going to be quite firm. I would say I would rather 
not answer questions about American TY. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair will excuse you from answering that 
question. Thank you again, Miss Love. You have been very helpful. 

Miss Love. Thank you very much for inviting us to come. 

The Cuarrman. I am sure when my colleagues read your praise and 
evaluate your testimony, they will be saying thank you. 

Miss Love. If there is any further information that you want from 
is, I know we should be only too delighted to send you anything that 
could be of value. 

The Cuarrman. That question that Mr. Clendenen asked you, you 
may answer personally after the hearing. 

Call your next witness, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Braser, Mr. Frederick S. Houwink. 

The Cuarrman. Do you swear that the testimony you are about to 
give before this subcommittee of the Senate of the United States will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ? 

Mr. Houwink. Ido. 


TESTIMONY OF FREDERICK S. HOUWINK, GENERAL MANAGER, 
STATION WMAL, CHANNEL 7, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The CrarrmMan. State your name and address and occupation for 
the record, please. 

Mr. Houwink. My name is Fred Houwink. I am general manager 
of Station WMAL and WMAI-TV in Washington, D. C. That 
station, as you may know, is wholly owned by the Washington news- 
paper, the Evening Star. I reside at 3709 Chevy Chase Lake Drive, 
n Montgomery County, Md. 

The Cuamman. Did you havea prepared statement ? 

Mr. Houwrnx. I do not have a prepared statement. I would like 
to preface the questioning that you may address to me with an extem- 
poraneous oral statement, if I may. 

The Cnairman. We would be very happy to have you proceed in a 
manner of your own choosing. 

Mr. Hovuwr1nk. Thank you, sir. We at WMAL face the problems 
of every independent station operator in the country. We do so in the 
light of our own objectives which, I might say, are, in our opinion, 
higher than those envisioned by the code of practices of the various 
associations of broadcasters. We have set as our objective one of pro- 
viding to the people of Washington and in the surrounding area a 

radio and television service which is at a minimum the equal to the 
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fine services provided in the area by newspapers and other mass 
commul ation media. 

In such an objective we at times fall short. We. however, continually 
and constantly review our program material to endeavor to get as 
close to that objective as we can. I understand that in the hearing 
vesterday there was some material put before this committee. I have 
tried to view that film. I find that we do not have it in the station. I 
have a vel eral understand) 1g wh M1 15 1-2. ] should like to discuss it 
in general terms, and I would appreciate being excused in the specifics 

nce I have not seen the film in question, since I have merely been at 
WMAL since the first of September as its general manager. 

Thank you, sir. 

Phe Carman. Now, Counsel, you may proceed with questioning 
of Mr. Houwink. 

Mir. Beaser. Is WMAL a member or subscriber to the TV Code? 

Mr. Houwink,. We certainly are, sir. 

Mr. Braser. Do you find that being such a subscriber is a fairly 
onerous and impossible task ¢ 

Mr. Houwink. That code is an excellent code. As all such general 
statements are, it isa find standard. It is an excellent statement, but 
ultimately in its application the real problem is one which falls upon 
all broadeasters, and that is in its interpretation, which we quickly 
ind is one of taste as to When an item falls within the high objectives 
of that code, and when the item is not in keeping with that spirit. It 

\ taste question and a very difficult one, one which we in our opera- 

enade ivor to the best of our abilitv to adhere to. 

Every film that is run at our station is previewed by men who are 


competent to judge. Inevitably, however, their Judgment may become 
twisted Let me give a point 
We tind this. In many situations scenes of violence are entirely 
ceptable Kor exampl , one prog im that we have in which you have 


not colored red on the board, and thank you kindly, sir, is a 1-hour 

ily program called Pirate Bill. It is addressed to the children. It 
ippeals to the children. It has a broad appeal, and it has an eduea 
tional appeal, particularly by reason of the fact that we enact in serial 
form, in story narration and drawing, classics. Such as one which is 
now onthe air this week, Treasure Island. 

Treasure Island is a picture of violence if it were a movie. In the 
movie it was a picture of violence. We have a practical problem in 
broadeasting, which I don’t think any set of rules or regulations or 
ensorship committee can adequately encompass, and that is this point: 
In Treasure Island inevitably in a drawing, Jim Hawkins is going to 
limb to the top of the mast. and Mr. Hand is eoIng after him with a 
knife in his teeth and pin him there, and the guns will go off and Mr. 
Hand will fall down in the water. That I am sure in view of the fact 
that Treasure Island is an accepted classic, and was accepted in the 


films, is one which we will receive. as we do, a large volume of mail 
from mothers. and will be accepted as 200d taste, and not being otf 
the line. 

The difficulty comes when a film editor seeing these things that 
everyone agrees on, on W hich we get floods of mail, on the fine quality 
of the program, a film editor may then have difficulty in evaluating 
between what is food taste here, and what is good taste elsewhere. 
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Mr. Braser. Taking Pirate Bill as an example, what would you 
= of the picturization of the fall from the mast? 

. Houwrnk. That will be done in cartoon form, and therefore 
it on not be fully comparable. 

Mr. Braser. Supposing you were presenting that on film. 

Mr. Houwinx. In film as it was done by Disney, the man fell from 
the mast and fell in the water. It was in color and everyone agreed 
it was in perfect taste. 

Mr. Beaser. Isn’t there a difference in how it is presented? For 
example, a fall headlong might be in perfect taste, but a fall with a 
man flattened out flat as he hits may not be. I have particular refer- 
ence to a shot from the Crimson Ghost, in which a man fell out of 
the window and the shot pictured him going down towards the pave- 
ment for a few scenes, as he was heading straight down. Of course, 
that was a dummy, we know, but it looked as though it was an actual 
picture. I think the difference there is how it is presented, is 1t not? 

Mr. Houwrnx. I don’t believe it is as simple as that. I wish it were, 
and we could define it in such specific terms. If my memory is correct 
in the Disney film, the man sprawled through the air and fell in that 
form. The big thing is this, that Treasure Island has inevitably be- 
come a tradition and a classic, and everyone knows it is a fantasy. 
We try in the Black Phantom to create that atmos phe re where we have 
a live person going through a lot of foolishness, twisting dials, he has 
agents all over the world helping him hunt down crime, and other 
evil. We set that background to make it a fantasy. It is conceivable 
that in every case that between that prelimi ary presentation and 
what finally comes out, that the chain may be lost. I know it would 
be lost if you saw the film alone without seeing the preliminary intro- 
duction whie ‘h is the actor who creates the atmosp yhere a tha thing 
being a fantasy, and that he represents the | 


orces of good, and his 
agents, all the children who are canteen of his club are Seales him 
run down the forces of evil. The film taken without that does not 
have the same flavor that it does when you see it along with the rest 
of the program, 

Mr. Braser. In other words, you are saying that any kind of vio- 
lence portrayed on television will have no effect at all on the child? 

Mr. Houwink. No, 1 would not say that. That taking the film 
alone, without the entire way in which it was treated, would give a 
different effect than if it were seen as it went on the air. 

Mr. Braser. There are still limits as to what kind of violence could 
be » portre aved ¢ 

Mr. Houwinx. We are very particular on what we put on the air. 

Mr. Beaser. Have you at WMAL any one person or any unit that 
is responsible for worrying about the type of programs you put out 
for children ? 

Mr. Houwinkx. In our operation the live programing is the day-to- 
day responsibility of the program manager, who operates under my 
direct orders and under him the directors would handle each indi- 
vidual show. Such a show as Pirate Bill would be of that type, a 
live program for children, and one which I am sure has the top rating 
equal to it or even greater repute in this area. 

On the film side, all films are bought by our program manager. 
Each film purchase is reviewed by me as to the general nature. I look 
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at the written material that describes the package. We decide whethe 
or not this is acceptable material in the broad sense. Before that film 
goes on the air, however, it is prescreened by the film editor who goes 
over it and we cut pieces out. 

Mr. Beaser. And his background is what / 

Mr. Houwrnk. Our film editor is a chap by the name of Bob 
Morgan. He is a college graduate. He has been doing film work 
for at least 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Braser. No background as far as child education, psychology, 
or anything like that ¢ 

Mr. Houwirnk. I don’t believe he has specific skills in that area. 

Mr. Braser. He is editing them primarily for the entertainment 
value, is that correct / 

Mr. Houwink. Entertainment value, but he, through discussions 
with all of us in the management group at the station has a strong 
iwareness of his responsibility from the standpoint of eood taste, 

Mr. Braser. What instructions is he under as far as editing is 
concer) eq ;, 

Mr. Houwink. His instructions on editing are, on objectionable 
material he has complete authority to take it out. If he has a ques 
tion, he is charged with the responsibility of bringing it to the atten 
mn of his superior. 

Mr. Breaser. I don’t mean that. I mean under what standards does 
e opel ite / 


Mr. Houwink. Under the NARTB code, National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadeasters. He has that code in _ his 


Mr. Brasrer. One question came up yesterday which worried me a 
little bit. There seems to be a little interpretation problem as far as 
the code is concerned. 

Mr. Houwirnk. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Beaser. And whether a kidnaping is an abduction or holding 
for hostage or what. You mean to Say it would be his interpretation 
of what kidnaping Is, or is it your interpretation or is it the NARTB 
nterpretation / 


Mr. Houwink. Inevitably there is only one interpretation that 


counts and that is mine. I have that responsibility. I can delegate 
{ I have, t rough thre chain of command, to the program director 
the film editor Tne vitably | am responsible. Llowever, as 
very well imagine, I cant’ look at every film that goes out on 


4+] 
t | 


we all 
Mir. Breaser. Most of the time you are buy Ine these films from cata 


} 
if 


os, isthat moht / 
Mr. Houwink. We buy them from reputable vendors. We look at 
their catalogs. We talk to their sales representatives to get a good 
understanding of what is in the films we buy. We screen samples. 
We again there do not review each film before we buy it. We would 
iot hesitate, however, if in a group of films there was one we felt that 
vas unsuitable, to hold it off the air, and would. 

Mr. Beaser. Has that happened ? 

Mr. Houwink. Since I have only been manager of the station since 
the ist r Ss ptember, I cannot answer that. sir. 
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Mr. Braser. How much time have you got between the time the 
film arrives at the station and the time that it is supposed to go on 
the air normally ¢ 

Mr. Houwink. On the films of the tvpe that you are particularly 
concerned with, we have a week or 2 weeks to look at it. We have 
a good look at it. 

Mr. Beaser. You have a sufficient time. 

Mr. Houwink. Ample time on those. 

Mr. Beaser. Is it ever cut down to 2 or 3 days 4 

Mr. Houwink. Not on that type of film, sir. On the more expensive 
films that run in the evening, there, yes, but those are not at issue, 1 
believe, before this committee. 

Mr. Beaser. They are budgeted so fast that they have to be in your 
place and out very quickly. 

Mr. Houwink. ‘That is right. Those are very costly films that run 
later in the evening where the rentals are so high that the people just 
rush them in the station and out again. I don't think that there is any 
film In that group that vou would have any question on. hose are 
straight entertainment films and not aimed at children. 

Mr. Beaser. But the show, such as the Crimson Ghost, the distribu 
tor of that would have enough prints / 

Mr. Houwinik. Those are very old films and there are lots of print 
and nobody is in a hurry to get them so we can run them as long as 
we wish. 

Mir. Braser. Who actually determines the type of program such 
as the Crimson Ghost’ Is that the station manager who conceive 
t.the program) Manager, or is it the advertiser who comes in and wants 
that kind of mystery show or as you call it, a fantasy / 

Mr. Houwink. Are vou specific or dealing in it generally, sir / 

Mr. Brasrer. In the general, L would say 

Mr. Houwink. It could come either way 
such as Super Circus that comes through the network, obviously we 
don't enter into that. Further, it could be conceivable that an ad 
vertising agency would buy a film package for which it would buy 
time to put on the air. However, if they did, we would review thr 
quality of the film before permitting that film on the air, and only to 
this extent. that we have the acceptance or refusal on any network 
olfering. 

Mr. Beaser. If the show was bein 
have said that you would take that. 

Mr. Houwinnx. Then we would not throw it off the air. 

Mr. Braser. You would not know in advance what w is GOINGS Ove! 
the channel. 

Mr. Houwirnk. We would not beyond having a clear understanding 


as to the ¢ gvenerai format ot the show, its characte and Che type of SHOW 


lor example, a show 


y broadcast networkw se, Vor 


it would be. We would know that in advance 
Mr. Beaser. Everything else is up to the individual network 7 
Mr. Houwink. That isright. 
Mr. BEaAser. About your locally produced show- 
Mr. Houwink. On our locally purchased films, there the de O} 


is one which ultimately agaih is my responsib | ty and Mine aione. 
I do not know the detailed planning. That would be done by ow 
program manager, ee i confer Gitte eve shies Ucheiames an toda 
type of program that was needed for a particular time period. They 
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would discuss that before me and we would review all aspects of it, 
and arrive ata decision. The decision would be mine, sir. 

Mr. Braser. What I am getting at is this. There have been alle- 
gations that there are considerab le amounts of crime and violence on 
TV. I am trying to get at the point of who is asking that that be 
shown. Who is creating the demand. Who is creating the supply ? 

Mr. Houwinx. We are not being subjected to any demand for 
crime and violence on TV. Noone is asking for it period. There are 
popular demands for two types of shows which create audience and 
the commercial interests like that kind of show. One is the cowboy 
show, which is a classic situation, worked, reworked, and worn out in 
redoing that old situation which kids like to watch. 

Frankly we have practically no cowboy stuff on our station. There i 
some commercial demand for a show such as the serialized thing, the 
Black Phantom, the reasoning being it is serialized, and we can get 
an interest day to day to get people to come back. It is not a ques- 
tion whether there is violence in it. The thing that draws them from 
day to day is the fact that it is serialized. In buying serials you find 
that the serial technique calls for what in the trade is called a “cliff 
hanger.” I know when I was going to grammar school that every 
Friday afternoon I had worked it to the point where I had a dime, 
so when I got out of school I went to the Duchess and saw the latest 
serial of the Perils of Pauline. The first thing that went on the screen 
is how she got out of the pit from an octopus, and at the end of the 
scene how she got back in the pit. 

Mr. Beasnr. You were not seeing one of these “cliff hangers” every 
afternoon. 

Mr. Houwrnk. No, sir. 

Mr. Beaser. Once a week. 

Mr. Houwrnk. Once a week. 

Mr. Breaser. If you were lucky. 

Mr. Houw1nk. The difficulty there was an economic limit. 

Mr. Breaser. I know what you mean. Then you say you are putting 
on the “cliff hangers” because there is an audience for it. 

Mr. Houwrnk. That is right. 

Mr. Beaser. Have you tried others and found no audience for them 
as far as children are concerned ? 

Mr. Houwinx. I would like to find another way of doing it. My 
objection, and I do have an objection which I] will state here for the 


record, to that particular show is because it is not well done. It is poor 
ting, it is poor writing, it is poor scenery. They were shows that 
were put together on a minimum budget. They are not good shows. 


I would like to get something better. 

Mr. Braser. Are you concerned at all about what possible effects 
showing a “cliff hanger” to a kid every afternoon might have? 

Mr. Houwrnk. If they were violent “cliff hangers’ >T would have a 
very serious reservation. These are not that violent. They are rather 
mil . They are not Pearl White in the pit with the oc topus. They are 
much milder than that. “Cliff hangers” was just a designation. It was 
not a descriptive specific term. 

Mr. Braser. I wonder whether we could ask, after you have had 
a chance to see the Crimson Ghost again, whether you would then give 
us your opinion. 
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Mr. Hovuwrnx. I would. I cannot talk to the point on that par- 
ticular one. I would say this, however, and this I think is relevant to 
the point. When I came here the first of September, the Bl: ack Phan- 
tom had been conceived as the representative of good who was chasing 
evil. Unfortunately the person who was enacting that part was doing 
it in a sort of cloak and dete manner. We discussed it and came to 
the conclusion that was all wrong. It was my conclusion. We have 
put a friendly kind of guy with a big smile on it now as the master 
of ceremonies who introduces the film, to make him the friend of the 
children. 

Beyond that, the content of the films themselves I have questions 
on. I don’t know the answers. We are constantly reviewing and that 
is an area where I am asking questions. 

Mr. Braser. Would you be able to get any help from the network ? 
Have they developed programs that you could substitute? 

Mr. Houwrnx. I have done one thing; this is a matter of record. 
That was a half hour show. I have knocked it down to 15 minutes, 
and put in Kukla, Fran and Ollie. It is costing us considerable money 
to do so. We are buying it because we think Kukla, Fran and Ollie is 
the kind of show that the children should see in this market. 

I wish I could find something else in the 15 minutes leading into 
Kukla, Fran and Ollie. It is a program scheduling problem. 

We will find the answer. We are not happy with what we have. 

Mr. Braser. Kulka, Fran and Ollie is network ? 

Mr. Houwrnk. No, it is not network. It is produced by the Chi- 
cago station of ABC. It is a program of such broad general appeal 
that it has been made available tous. Weare buying it. We are sell- 
ing it ourselves. The network does not sell it. It is on the air be- 
cause we chose to pay for it. 

Mr. Braser. But ABC itself has not developed anything that you 
could use at that hour ? 

Mr. Houwrns. That particular time segment there is not in net- 
work hours, sir. That is station option time. It is not network time, 
sir. 

Mr. Braser. If they had developed a show which you thought was 
good and you wanted to substitute for it, would you lose or gain money 
by putting on a network show ? 

Mr. Houwrnk. I don’t think that would be the issue, sir. 

Mr. Braser. I know it might not be the issue as far as determining 
the question, but what would be the result? Would you get more 
money by putting on the network show or less money ? 

Mr. Houw1nk. We would probably take less money, but if we 
handled it right, we could do almost as well. It is a question of what 
kind of character you wish to reflect in the market and on that sort 
of thing it is a very easy decision. You build the character. 

Mr. Beaser. Getting back to the standards as far as film is con- 
cerned, have you any ‘definition of what the code means in terms of 
excessive violence? We saw a number of western shows here. As 
a matter of fact, crime shows more than the rest, that contain scenes 
of fighting all around the room for a few minutes at a time. Have 
you any limits or any standards? 

Mr. Houwrnx. I don’t know that you could simplify it to that ex- 
tent, of making one standard. You can conceive of a situation where 
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the battle all around the room with a humorous situation played for 
vnos, If it were for serious with this, that, and the other, then | 
vould say that the heht all around the room is off limits. If it has 

imorous attributes maybe it is all right. There is not one line that 


youecan draw I wish there were. 
Mr. Breaser. Would you feel that there is a need for an organiza 
on to screen and pass on the film that is ottered to you for show 


ne’ There is none now, as I understand it. The TV films that are 
vo or rented to you are not screened by any body but are pro 
tlie i Tor | \ ‘ 

Mr. Houwink. No, these films that you are talking about that you 
have checked up there were reviewed in the past. All of these films 


ive be 


iven To Vol 


en shown Ih movie houses. 

Mr. Braser. I mean the new ones that are now being produced 
for television are not going through, as I understand it. the Breen 
office. 

Mr. Tlouwink. I imagine you are talking about the Hopalong 
C'assidies, is that correct / 

Mr. Beaser. Yes. 

Mr. Houwink. We are not buying that type of film. The type of 
ilm that you see up there on your board are all films that have been 
eviewed and passed by various State film censorship boards. 

Mir. Beaser. You are buying the very old ones. 

Mr. Houwink. They are all quite old. They are all taken out of 
d feature films that have been revised and cut down. They have all 
ore passed by boards of censors. | hey are not special teley ision films. 

Mr. Braser. Do you find out what programs are being viewed by 

omand so forth / 

Mr. Houwitnk. For that we subscribe to rating services. We sub 
eribe to two. We subseribe to Pulse and to American Research 


Mr. Lt ASER. Do you doany low al research 4 
Mr. Hlouwink. We do not o 


ve Of market research. Wedo1 oT, sir. 


1a broad organized basis conduct that 


Mir. Beaser. I hel I presume that you do no research on the effects 
wr possible effects of crime and \ iolence onthe TY kids. 

Mr. HWouwtnk. No,sir, we do not. 

Mr. Beaser. Do you think there is a need for such research ? 

Mr. Houwrnk. I believe that in the whole area as a sociological 
problem there probably is, in the entire area, and a much broader one 


one we are addressing ourselves to here, namely, television. 


re is a major problem in juvenile delinquency and that far trans 
ends littl old television. 
Nii RB ASER, Do you th nk televi lO} mig { he ; some small measure 
tor in that picture 4 
Mr. Houwink. It possible. I do not believe that it is a major 
actor, by any means, in the general situation of juvenile delinquency. 
W ive far more bigger things to deal with in solving that problem. 
Mr. bt \SER You said you were going to @ive us a omment, unless 
ou ha i our views on crime and violence in TY, did you not ? 
Mr. Hlowy VK. No, | clit 0 | sald ] wanted to make a small 
pening statement. Wasn't that what I said ? 
Mr. Braser. Iam sorry. I misinterpreted you. I thought you said 
yu ld make a statement al t the type of crime and violence films. 
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Mr. Houwink. I would like to make this as a statement, sir, that 
while your charts address themselves solely to the time period from 
t o'clock to 10 in the eve ning, is it not, sir ¢ 

Mr. Braser. That is right. 

Mr. Houwink. That in the week in question that you have used 
as a test period that beyond that time there we were broadcasting 
earlier in the day and later. In total we broadcast that week approxi- 
mately 100 hours on television. Of that 100 hours, we broadcast 1144 
hours of cartoons for the moppets and a young children. Iam sure 
the “y arec ‘artoons that no one could possib rly objec t to. 

Second. we had Pir: ate Bill doing classics of ehil lren’ Ss books for 

hours. We also had from the network 2 hours of rather fine pro 
graming, Super Circus and so on, fine children stuff. It was the 
opinion and it was in the schedule at that time when I came to Wash 
ington, that there was a need for a little seasoning in the pie of 
children’s programing, so there was an hour and a quarter of films 
the at week in the Black Phantom, meaning that there was 114 percent 
of the type of film you speak of, while there was 1814 hours of the 
other part, and both of those hours can be converted to percentages. 
I think to get the thing in a perspective you have to view it that way, 
and also taking one little part out of a film, it 1s conceivab le that 
someone let something get by that should have been t: aken out. That 
has to be guarded against constantly. 

Mr. Braser. You will give us your views on the Crimson Ghost 
when you have had a chance to see it / 

Mr. Houwink. 1 would certainly be glad to get hold of the film 
and review it. 

The CHarrmMan. Will you send a letter to the chairman after you 
have had an opportunity to examine the film ¢ 

Mr. Houwinx. You wish me to write you on that, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuairmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Houwink. Fine. 

Che information was not received at time of printing. ) 

The Cuairman. Mr. Houwink, you said you were a subscriber to 
this code. 

Mr. Houwink. That is right, sir. 

The Cuairman. Are you familiar with that part of the code that 
is captioned “The Responsibility Towards Children” ¢ 

Mr. Houwink. I have it right here before me, sir. 

The CuairmMan. Do you find any language in that section which is 
hard to interpret ¢ 

Mr. Houwink. I do not find it hard to interpret. There isa ques 


tion, however, in judgment of degree, as you can very well imagine. 
You find such statements here as “nor may horror or torture be 
dramatized or suggeste 1.’ et cetera. There you get into questions 
of degree. I am not trying to defend anything that we as a station 
have done. Let lhe make this clear, I Want to ack lress myself to 
the overall problem. There have been many, many films, pure chil 
dren’s films, that I think everyone accepts. If they don’t, I am 
mistaken, and let us address ourselves to Snow White and the Sey 
Dwarfs, by Disney. Do you realize that there are four attempts at 
murder in that picture / 

The CuairmMan. Is there any doubt in your mind that if the industry 


lived up to that code in spirit that there Gould be anv difficulty 7 
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Mr. Houwrnx. No, I don’t think so, Mr. Chairman. I merely point 
out that there is difficulty in drawing the line of where it is objection- 
able and where it is not. People will accept in a Disney film four 
attempted murders in Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, and you 
yourself, and I will agree with you, will say in this other film it is 
wrong. It is a question of how it is presented. It is a very, very 
difficult line to draw. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Houwink, on yesterday the Chair propounded 
2 series of questions to some of the witnesses in an effort to elicit in- 
formation upon which we might reach some conclusions as to exactly 
what the industry needs most to help it to produce better plays. The 
questions were misinterpreted badly by the press this morning. 
Then if you read the press, you get the opinion that the Chair was 
proposing these things, not asking questions to elicit information. 

One of the questions I asked had to do with the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. For example, I asked a witness if he thought 
they should be given greater legal power so that they could extend 
their operations to one of supervision. 

Another question had to do with the establishment of what I referred 
to as a czar, as in the movies, or in the baseball industry. 

Have you any comment that you would like to make for the benefit 
of the subcommittee on those subjects? I hope this time the press will 
treat those statements as questions to elicit information and not as an 
opinion or a plan on the part of the Chairman of the subcommittee, or 
on the part of the subcommitee. 

Mr. Houwrns. Right, Mr. Chairman, I understand you. I am not 

all sure that by setting up a superorganism which will become the 
single conscience of the entire industry that you would really find 
any answers—not a final answer. That could very well lead to no one 
making a decision and leaving it all up to someone else. 

Further, from a practical standpoint of administration of such a 
thing, I just can’t quite conceive of how it could be done in terms of 
the amount of material that would have to be reviewed. 

Furthermore, I don’t believe that any station as an individual should 
ever be allowed to get off the hook as to whether it is doing an accept- 
able job by being able to say, “Well, we are running something that 
someone else si aid 3 is okay.” I don’t believe that you can get an answer 
by setting up in the FCC or in another body a regulatory power that 
will answer the problem. This is a moral question. All of us are in 
agreement on the objectives, and what we have got todo. We have to 
all address ourselves to it. Certainly through association, interchange 
of ideas, we have got to get a general understanding as to what the 
standards are that are acceptable. But I think it needs to be done in 
that way, rather than through the regulatory body. I don’t think it 
can be worked that way on a practical basis. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair agrees with you, Mr. Houwink, that this 
is a moral question and has to be decided accordingly. That is the way 
the testimony appeals to the Chair at this point. 

Mr. Clendenen ? 

Mr. CienpeNnen. Mr. Houwink, you indicated that relative to one of 
your daily presentations that you are not at this moment entirely 
satisfied with the content of that program. 

Mr. Houwins. That is right. 
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Mr. CLENDENEN. In other words, if better content material was 
available for that program, I assume you would be very happy to 
make use of it? 

Mr. Houwinx. Ata reasonable price, sir. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Does this mean that the situation is such that the 
kind of film materials that you would like to have available to you 
and that you would like to see have a place in your program really 
are relatively unavailable or at least are in relatively short supply ? 

Mr. Houwrnx. I would not say that, sir. It is a question of eco- 
nomics, of finding the material at a price that meets a certain need in 
terms of continuity of programs and audience appeal. It is a very 
complex problem. We have not found the answer. We are search- 
ing for an answer. 

Mr. Cienpenen. In other words, it is a very real budget question 
here. 

Mr. Houwinx. That isa very strong point. 

Mr. CLenpveNnEN. If you had a large enough budget in that interval 
in your total programing, you would put a program on that would 
meet your own standards ? 

Mr. Houwink. I would meet everyone’s standards 

Mr. CLeNDENEN. You also referred specifically to the fact, and I 
gathered with some degree of satisfaction, that you presented very 
few cowboy shows or relative ‘ly few cowboy shows? 

Mr. Houwrnx. Relatively few, yes, sir. 

Mr. Cienvenen. I wonder, is that a matter of some satisfaction to 
you! 

Mr. Hocwrnxk. Only to the extent that I feel it is a rather tired way 
of aproaching a problem by just going down the line the easiest way 
and doing what everyone wants to - 


Mr. CLENDENEN. What way? I didn’t quite understand. 
Mr. Houwrnk. I think going the cowboy route is taking the easiest 
way rather than doing it in the imaginative way. That is one classic 


situation, the cowboy, the representative of law and order. He is just 
cast in one character. I think it gets a little tiresome when you see 
too much of it. 

Mr. CLEnNDENEN. Do you feel that the number of cowboy shows that 
do seem to be presented on television, and I am not referring specifi- 
cally to your station but nationwide, also arises out of the fact that 
there is a limited budget or quite a limited budget for many time 
segments ¢ 

Mr. Houw1nk. I could only give you an opinion. I have no factual 
data on which to base it. I don’t think it would be worth putting in 
the record. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman, 

The CuarrmMan. What budget did you refer to at that point ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. My question was to the effect that there were so 
many cowboy shows presented, did that in some way or another reflect 
a lack of budget for those programs offering this kind of TV 
presentation. 

The CuarrmMan. That leads me to a question, Mr. Houwink. Do 
you suppose these cowboy pictures or westerns, as we have been re- 
ferring to them, are the result of the surplus of films that have been 
stowed away in the film industry ? 
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Mr. Houwink. Some may have been, and there will probably be 
some increase In that in the future. You see, the western—and this 
is not with all the specific knowledge I should have to make this state 
ment, but by the application of logic, ] think you will agree—the 
western is a timeless picture, You ean take s western that is 15 or 


20 years old and it is just as up to date as the one that they made last 
week. As a result, these pictures have current interest, even though 
they may be very, very old, whereas the films that were made in the 
roaring twenties where the ladies wore the small tight hats and the 
new Dior look are not popular today, because they look queer. But 
the Westel Is con plete ly up to date. It Isa classical] situation. There 
fore, the films have a lone life. 


Phe CHamman. Many of these films may be coming out of storage 
somewhere / 
Mr. Hor VINK. I saw n the paper Vé sterad: \ that two additional 
ries appear as though they will come out of storage and be made 
iallable to TY I don’t know sper ihieally, but certainly a court ruling 
would seem to indicate that. 

Phe Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Houwink. You have 
bee! very helpful. 

Mr. Houwink. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Phe Cuairman. Counsel, will you call the next witness, please / 

Mr. Braser. Mr. Robert H. Hinckley. 

Phe CHarmman. Mr. Hinckley, I see you have an associate witness. 
I will therefore ask you both to be sworn at once. I assume you are 





voing to collaborate. 

Do you swear that the testim Ni) which you are about to give before 
this subcommittee of the Senate of the United States will be the truth. 
the whole truth, and noth o but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Hincxiey. I do. 


Mrs. JonNsen. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT H. HINCKLEY, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
BROADCASTING CO., AND MRS. GRACE JOHNSEN, NATIONAL 
DIRECTOR, CONTINUITY ACCEPTANCE DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN 
BROADCASTING CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Phe Cuarrman. Will you in turn each state your full names and 
addresses and oc upations for the record ¢ 

Mr. Hinckiry. | am Robert H. Hinckley, vice president of the 
American Broadcasting Co. I have limited my opening statement, 
and will ask to file a supplemental statement because I have brought 
with me Mrs. Grace Johnsen, national director of continuity accept 
ance, Who I think can be more hel ful to the committee perhaps on 
ecertalh questions than I. 

Phe Cuairnman. You may proceed as you desire. Tf you have a 
formal statement, you may present that, or you may summarize it 
and it will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Hixnckiry. My opening statement is a short statement, and on 
that account, I have asked to file a supplemental statement. 

The CHatmrman. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. Hinckiey. Thank you. 


| ie tatement is as follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF Robert H. HINCKLEY, VIceE PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN 
BROADCASTING Co. 


Mr. Chairman, I am Robert H. Hinckley, vice president of the American 
Broadcasting Co. I welcome this opportunity to discuss before you our network’s 
policy regarding programs for young audiences. I might add that as a parent 
and grandparent I have a deep personal concern in the mounting juvenile delin 
quency problem you are investigating 


ABC's fundamental policy has been to work for better and more diversified 





programs for its television audiences, both young and old. That will continue 
to be our policy We are keenly aware of our public interest responsibility ln 
addition to being a great moral responsibility, it is also good business 

Since your preoccupation is with the behavior of the younger brackets in our 
population, I wish to note there is no general agreement as to what constitutes 
the range for juvenile delinquency Some have it start with precocious 
children of G6 or 7. Others make the ceiling as high as 20. Obviously, this age 
pread is a consideration in programing 








Some progranuis, therefore, are intended for children of preschool age and 
these in early elementary school grades; others for those in higher grades or 
junior high school, and some for the senior high group or its equivalent In 


ddition, there ure programs whose appeal is close to universal Inextricably 
involved is the problem of when a particular program goes out on the air 
Our endeavor is to make our programs for the different young audience groups 





wholesome and instructive, as well as entertaining Self-reliance is encouraged 
hecause childhood and adolescence are insecure periods. The fact that crime 
does not pay is emphasized Phere is a healthy portion of sports 

As evidence of this striving, I might mention that this month we inaugurate 
Pa special series of programs produced by that beloved genius, Walt Disney 
Ilis subject matter includes the wonders of nature, American folklore, the magic 
of science, and the world of fantasy populated by the cartoon characters his 
pen has made famous. Some programs will be all live action, some cartoons, 


: mnbination 


mong the cast, by the way, will be Mickey Mouse, who was banned as a 
} 


son 
Tile 


subversive in Yugoslavia a few years back. Tito took a dim view of 

idventures at the time because he befriended a forlorn young prince 
{nother program already added this month is Burr Tilstrom’s Kukla, Fran, 

and Ollie, whose comedy, charm, and gentle satire have endeared them to young 





nd old alike rhis show received one of the 14 “excellent” blue ribbons be 
stowed by the National Association for Better Radio and Television in its 
evaluation of some 50 children’s programs Out letwork ot a second blue 

bon in this elite group for Super Circus, a late afternoon feature of our 


Sunday schedule 

Qn the sports front we are carrying, in cooperation with the National Collegi 
ate Athletic Association, each Saturday’s headline football game 

It is a matter of pride, too, that we bring to homes the Cavalcade of America 
This consistently fine du Pont program was given the top television award by 
Freedom Foundation this vear for its outstanding contributions to the Nation’s 











ideals of freedon The foundation, as you know, is deeply interested in fosterin 
youthful appreciation of our national heritage, and the awards are presented 
significantly on Washington's Birthday at Valley Forge, Pa 

Gur list of programs includes such established childhood favorites as Rin 
Tin Tin, the Lone Ranger, and interplane shows such as Space Patrol 

On Sundays the religious theme predo1 n most of the daytime programs 
which close on radio with the Greatest Story Ever Told, inspirational for both 
the young and adult 

Now. it should be obvious that any balanced television schedule must include 
programs planned for the adult audience The subject matter may be 
entertainment: serious drama dealing with social problems, some of them 
old; and more profound discussions of domestic and international news. 
programs are not planned for young audiences nd most parents see to it 
they are not available to.our young people, just as they would not provid 





or adult consumption \ny number of our class 
that would disturb voung readers but 


ith literature meant 
ancient and modern, contain materia 


leave mature readers unrufiled That comment applies to passages in both the 
Old and New Testaments of the Bible. 

If a program does not meet with local approval across the Nation, we have 
a way of finding out fast rh nstrument of agreement between the AB¢ 






} 
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network and its local affiliates across the Nation contains this provision on 
page 4, paragraph 3: 

“Because of your public responsibility, your station may reject any network 
program which you reasonably believe to be unsatisfactory or unsuitable or the 
broadcasting of which would in your opinion not be in the public interest or be 
less in the public interest than a program of outstanding national or local 
interest which you may wish to substitute therefor, all in accordance with the 
regulations of the Federal Communications Commission.” 

A copy of this instrument has been furnished your general counsel, Mr. 
Beaser 

Our five owned and operated television stations are members of the National 
Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters and subscribe to the NARTB 
Code which is dedicated to good programing in good taste. 

In addition, ABC has a policy book detailing standards of broadcasting prac- 
ice, and maintains a continuity acceptance department under the direction of 
irace Johnsen. This department reads all scripts, views all film material, 
reviews all commercials and costuming with a view to eliminating all objection- 
able material 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to state with great conviction that I do 
not believe television is anything remotely approaching a factor in our problem. 
I'll tell you why. 

There is another major nation where juvenile delinquency has increased to 
such national proportions as to cause great concern to the government. Russia 

worried about many of the things we are: increased use of alcoholic beverages 





by juveniles, neglect of school work, theft, assault, and other crimes. For 
a population of 215 million they have three television stations. The estimated 
ber of television receiving sets is 100,000 as against 150,000 in little Cuba 


1 


with only a fortieth of the population where there are 11 television stations 
Where, I ask, is the influence of television there? 
Let me cite for another example a small nation in the free world, New Zealand, 
which has an estimated population of slightly over 2 million. It experienced 
outbreak of juvenile delinquency this year, featured by organized immorality 
hildren in their early teens and centered in several cities. That has 


yperating 


among 
been among the evil manifestations we have had here. 

I desire to point out, however, that the country has not a single television 
station, and their radio system is government controlled. 


I am grateful for this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, and request permission to 
have my remarks extended to include this more detailed statement as a part of 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF Rorert H. HINCKLEY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the time allotted for my oral 
s ement made it necessary for me to touch only fleetingly on the question of 

levision programing as it may or may not relate to our youth problem. 
h relevant material I had assembled had to be omitted. I appreciate the 
rmission given me to file this additional or clarifying material as a supplement. 
With regard to program policy, I should like to emphasize that we always 
ire searching for new and better programs. Except for relatively few special 
favorites, people young and old tire of the same formula. In the case of the 
young, they outgrow shows they once enjoyed. It is far from a rare occurrence 
in our industry to have a very popular program suddenly lose its appeal, hit the 
skids, and even disappear 

As a comparatively new medium for entertainment, information, education, 
religious, and cultural subjects, we know we have problems still to master just 
as anything young does. 

In improving programs, knowing what our public wants or doesn’t want is 
invaluable. Criticism well founded, intelligent suggestions get results. We in 
the industry are desirous of cooperating with our audiences and their communi- 





ties, because we serve the public interest. Sponsors who get mail critical 
of their programs know it means lest sales for their products, and sponsors are 
not in business to lose customers. 

The committee already has heard testimony from a wide variety of witnesses— 
parents, educators, clergymen, workers in the social field, police officials, editors, 
psychologists, and many others. 
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In your efforts to get at the cause of this disturbing phenomenon of juvenile 
delinquency, you have heard many things indicted. The moving pictures are 
blamed, the comics both in book form and in newspapers, inadequate parental 
supervision, the “hot rod” automobile craze, irreligion, school facilities and 
teacher shortage, slums, lax police policies in some places, and so on, including 
television and radio programs. 

I don’t think any one of these alleged causes alone provides the answer. It is 
something of a habit among us Americans, when confronted with a troublesome 
or very disturbing problem, to seek a simple, nicely packaged solution. ‘That 
is why many cannot understand our diplomatic ups and downs over the past 
several years and seek culprits for the reverses, regardless of circu 


nstances, 





I 
Erik H. Hrikson, an authority on adolescent psychology, deplored ea 
month what he cal t! 


rly this 


ie unfortunate and increasing tendency to single out 





unquestioningly as scapegoats for juvenile delinquency such media as television, 





moving pictures, and comics. 
Dr ikson is senior staff member of the Austen Riggs Center at Stockbridge, 
Mass., one of the few institutions of its kind in the country devoted to the study 


and treatment of mental and emotional illnesses. He also is visiting professor 
of psychology in the department of psychiatry at the University of Pittburgh’s 
School of Medicine 


fhe conscientious way this committee has been pursuing its hearings more 


than satisfies me that it is not on safari to bag scapegoats I agree with Dr 
Krikson, however, that many worried people want something or someone to 
blame. “That makes them feel better,” this psychologist remarked, “but it 


doesn’t mean they have found the cause.” 

There is no doubt that the cause for this mounting delinquency is highly com- 
plex. Elements common to it and past outbreaks make contradictory patterns. 

In my oral statement I directed your attention to the paradox that the Soviet 
Union is grappling with a delinquency program comparable to our own in 
national magnitude. Ever since the Communists seized control of Russia in 
1917, they have been preaching the gospel that the Soviet future belongs to its 
youth. Virtually no burden has been considered too harsh for the masses; no 
sacrifice too great to expedite that end; and what has the Kremlin accomplished 
after 37 years? It has raised a crop of juvenile delinquents as large as, if not 
larger than, our own. 

Those of you who have followed heavily censored news dispatches from Moscow 
began to note in recent years more frequent expressions of concern, quoted from 
Soviet organs, about the growing “hooliganism,” as they call it, among the young. 

Mr. Harrison E. Salisbury, distinguished New York Times correspondent, who 
recently returned to this country after a Moscow assignment of almost 6 years, 
began a series of articles last month on the Russia he came to know. It contains 
voluminous material that a Red censor would never pass. During the so-called 
relaxed period following Stalin’s death he was allowed to travel widely and, 
more important, to take numerous photographs. Out of the hundreds he took, 
he selected seven he considered the most significant as reflecting major national 
factors. The pictures appeared in the New York Times magazine for Sunday, 
September 26. Their subjects were: The Church: Industry; The Vast, Empty 
Siberian Space; A Collective Farm; The Army; Slave Labor; and Youth. 

In the caption under the youth picture: “Today moral delinquency among 
young people is a major party concern.” [Italics added. ] 

As is well known, to borrow Mr. Vishinsky’s expression, the Russians invented 
television a half-century or more ago, probably perfecting the color process, to 
do it the hard way, before they bothered with the black-and-white type of trans 
mission. The last estimate of the number of black-and-white receivers in that 
strange land of 215 miliion people was about 100,000. Cuba, with less than a 
fortieth of that population, had 150,000 in use. 

I recall when the third television station in the U. S. S. R. opened in Kiev in 
1952 with appropriate propaganda fanfare. No point was made of the fact it 
telecast only on Saturdays and Sundays. In the spectacular expansion of the 
Soviet television network since undertaken, the blueprints call for the actual 
construction of 1 more station, the proposed construction of another, and 1 for 
experimental use. 

In view of these facts, I would suggest that television obviously is not a factor 
in Soviet juvenile delinquency. 

The Soviet movie fare for young and old is, on the whole, drab. You will 
recall that old Tarzan of the Apes films were standing-room-only smash hits over 
there not so long ago. There are no pages of comics in their papers and such 
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use the Kremlin has made of this Russian-invented form of pictorial storytelling 
has been for propaganda use against the dirty capitalists, and none of these 
reatur are available for the youth to criminally maltreat. As for hot rods, 
1 imagine the nearest thing to those would be the barrels of MVD tommy 
vuns after they had been in use, and members of the secret police do not entrust 
their we ms to delinquents, ete 

In iising the two situations, however, there are a few things worthy to 
hote he ther, lil ated by the Communists ‘om the drudgery of house 
keepi rv the joys of manual labor, is unable to keep an eve on little or ado 
lescent Iva ore than few of her waking hours Suflicient school facilities 
lo not exis \n atheistic regime takes a dim view of religious activity among 
he young, and for the most part families live and die in festering slums which 
s he ills ape 

Kor tl Wo Dations are there any common denominators among those factors 
rT l | el ‘ 

bu » return to American television. There is a National Association for 
Better Radio and Television It is a nonprofit organization, founded 5 years 
igo, una made up of representatives of various civic, religious, and educational 
grou 


In mid-July this vear it held a meeting in Los Angeles and, among other things, 


passed judgment on the caliber of some 50 programs which have children as their 
ntended audience Che box score on the shows ran: 14 excellent, 5 good, 4 fair. 
2 por ~1 objectionable, and 5 most objectionable 
Trade publications reported the matter, of course, but the first detailed account 
ee h Mormon, happened to see was on the front page of the Catholic 
StTandare T ihe weekly hew Spapr r ot the liocese ot Washington A Catholic 
friend ed it to my attentior I know how zealous members of that religious 
bod among others, are to safeguard their youth against what they consider 
The Sant Monica dispatch noted that the association’s report (which should 
ntere your committee) took a special slap at what it called crime westerns as 
mralic tort n of t histor il development of the Old West.” No horse 
oper le the excelient or good cinsses Ten were consigned to the objection 
ible category and with them such cowboy heroes as the Lone Ranger, Hopalong 
Ca dy, Roy Rogers, and Gene Autry 
That was the front page story, straight reporting Inside, Bob Crean, the 
Standard’s radio-television writer, had some interesting comments on the report 
in | Jumn, Sound and Sight Ile called NABRT a fine organization and said 
re such groups were needed to improve the range of programs for children 
But,” he added, “when NABRT’'s evaluation committee sets out to erase the 
TY estern from the national scene, that’s when we reach for our holster.” 
Noting that the westerns were condemned because crime and violence figured 
rh the nurratives, Mr. Crean protested that such “straitjacket standards mean 
t] a program containing a slap, a blow, or a gunshot is ‘violent’ and there 
fore objectionable. What finally happened—whether NABRT realized it or 
! that no program with a plot made its excellent list The only excellent 
programs, in NABRT’s eves, were talent shows, comedy shows, and instructional 
hows All are plotless programs 
The reason for this is obvious to any freshman drama student A plot re 
quires contl conflict, whether it’s between 2 idens or 
2.5 ily or violent in the drama Otherwise 


vou haver rot a discussion group 
Crime rean, “is as necessary to drama as it was 
to t ! How the crime is presented 
! ce when it calls our attention 
to ‘t blunted when it’s accompanied 





involving fists, guns, or wrist slapping. 


r. Cassidy hangs up his guns and takes to 





cking bi ‘ know he’s turned crooked—he’s gone 
eott ' } olent deeds Because those rustlers are 
here. b crimes You can’t let crime go unham 
1 ti k M (Crean has sized ww e aspect of the problem admirably As a 
ne id something of a st ! ft} rical development which*‘NABRT 
» Sordi distorter | y dad 1 a gi ly realistic portrayal of 

ich of that de lopment wou ! oO oO ! it for many adults 
Let’s talk about juveniles fo moment. Webster defines them as the “young: 


mmature or undeveloy There seems a differer if opinion ast 
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what the age range is for delinquents. Some arbitrarily fix it from 10 through 
the teens. However, Georgetown lost a historic landmark of architectural dis 
tinction this summer because a boy of 6 and another of 8 set fire to it, damaging 
the building beyond repair. 

What are some of the important characteristics of our juvenile class as a 
Whole? I am not speaking now of the naturally warped individual, or of the 
already delinquent. The young are dependent, and hence to varying degrees inse- 
cure. They are gregarious and full of animal spirits. They are great hero 
worshipers. The history of our country has given them a special zest for adven- 
ture and excitement. They are imitative, some highly imaginative. 

Let us examine some of the mental stimuli to which the Nation’s youth have 
been subjected in the past, the dime novel, for example. Oldsters will remember 
at least the closing years of their popularity and many a youth of that era made 
a trip to the woodshed for being caught reading one. 

Their vogue began in the year 1860 and the first one to appear, the work of a 
woman, Was about the Indian wife of a white hunter—a subject we would regard 
as involving the touchy topic of miscegenation today. 

And where were the first dime novels the biggest hit? Among the soldiers who 
fought the Civil War. On both sides there was a large proportion of youth 
in the ranks. There is something of an historic echo in World War II when 
there was great wringing of hands because of the popularity of comic books 
among GI's. 

What were these dime novels? For the most part they were thrilling, action- 
packed stories about the American Revolution, the winning of the West which 
still was in progress, and later about the Civil War. Some were actually written 
by literate frontiersmen and war veterans, others were fiction. There are those 
of us who still recall Nick Carter, that great detective, and Deadwood Dick, of 
pioneer fame, A couple of decades before the turn of the century fiction writers 
blood and thunder and the standard of 
the books declined, certainly in parental eyes, and the stories acquired their bad 
hame, 

In retrospect, modern experts now seem to believe the dime novel era was, on 
the whole, beneficial. The stories vicariously satisfied youthful craving for adven 
ture and exictement, they stressed self-reliance in a wholesome way, and they 
familiarized juvenile readers with much American history—a subject many 
schools today are criticized for giving too little attention 

Nowhere in my researches, incidentally, did I find any authentie data linking 
dime novels with juvenile delinquency. 

Almost simultaneous with the great popularity of the dime novel was the ap 
pearance of another literary stimulus which leit a strong mark on three gener 
ations of the Nation’s youth. I refer to the works of Horatio Alger who wrote 
a hundred books for boys between 1867 and 1899, when he died. You know his 
heroes—underprivileged boys of upright character who overcame great odds and 
uchieved success. We still say today of some of our captains of industry that 
their careers read like an Horatio Alger story. 

In both the dime novel and the Alger books we find the same basic elements. 
They involve conflict or struggle, odds, villains, and achievement And, of 
course, a plot. The pattern survives today in television and radio programs for 
the young and the not so young. 

Perhaps because of the Alger influence, when the quality of dime novels began 
to deteriorate in the 1SS0’s, Tom Swift, Frank Merriwell, and the Rover Boys 
started elbowing them out of the picture within a decade. Comic strips appeared, 
and pulp magazines began purveying the adventure yarns 


During all this period and, indeed, well into the 1920's, if not later, what were 


began introducing a larger element of 


the favorite games of at least the younger portion of our population? Cowboys 
and Indians; cops and robbers; and playing soldier. Now they also play at 
bemg spacemen., 

I noted on page 10 of the committee's interim report (No. 1064) a reference to 
today’s children being required to check their play “shooting irons” outside ele 


mentary Classrooms, as being evidence of “the effect of mass media western pro 


grams have upon such children,” 


Children were playing “shooting irons” back in the opening decade of this 
entury They were called cap pistols then. Caps, or the money for them, usu 
en't in good supply except for the urth of July. The rest of the year 

ni supplied your own noise with a “Uang! Bang! n in tern stores, ther 
you could buy cowboy suits, just as today. Also Indian suits, soldier suits, and 


men’s suits (for cops and robbers). 
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The big difference was that no parents would think of permitting a child to 
attend school in such outfits And if you got caught smuggling your toy pistol 
into a classroom, you thought twice before you tried it again. Some people will 


tell me such old-fashioned parental attitudes did psychological damage to a 


child, repressed them, If so, this is a land where the bulk of our officials, indus 
trialists, scientists, and businessmen are repressed individuals, and the Nation's 
ichieve n the past half-century must have been the product largely of 


psychologically damaged minds 





Che fi ovie with a real scenario was a western, by the way—The Great 
Train Robbery, produced in 1908. Two-gunned William S. Hart and Dustin 
ar f the silent days were never accused of producing delinquents, any 

r n the zany Keystone Cops brought law and order into immediate dis- 
re] t¢ 

Since ¥v erns set a target of many who follow NABRT’s norms, 1 would 

‘more ft ught, and that is the western tradition is in our blood. 

the spark of our Boy and Girl Scout movements? The former 

rer < CV ms, the Sons of Daniel Boo le, organ 

| el Beard, and the W leraft Indians, founded by Ernest Thompson 

Seto Phe Camp Fire Girls, who came along in 1910 and are still with us, were 

f ed 2 years by the Girl Scouts The very word “scout” still conjures 

I e of the intrepid, « men whe iazed the rails of discovery 

ol de ahead of the prairie schooners to scan the plains for hostile Indians and 
earcl the best route to ti el 


Next to westerns, the so-called space or interplanetary television stories get 


n fire in col trip form the first one I recall seeing was some 
the 1920's, if my memory is correct was called something like Buck 
Ro S the 25th Century Senator Hendrickson, the coincidence may 


seem odd, but the paper in which I saw it was the Newark Evening News, long 
New Jersev’'s leading newspaper, and among the foremost in the Nation. It has 





reputation of being a home paper, one you are not afraid to bring into a house 
hold with a growing family. 

I thi Buck ar Wi mia, his rl pal, were the pioneers in the space-comic 
field. Other syndicated imitators followed, but I have been unable to find any 


demonstrable links between them and the delinquency rate. 
One set of statistics may be illuminating The use of narcotics by the young 
one symptom of our problem today. According to Federal reports, from 1925 
1945 few juveniles were under investigation in this matter. Note that the 
pan covers the prosperous pre-1929 years, the prohibition era, with gangland 


ng high, the depression, recession, and through World War II. In 1946 only 
percent of those being treated for drug addiction by United States Public 
Hi h Service hospitals were juveniles, but by 1950 the number was 18 percent 
But to return to these space-science shows. How many of us in our youth 
the amazingly prophetic books by Jules Verne: Twenty Thousand 

Li es Under the Sea, Five Weeks in a Balloon, A Journey to the Core of the 


Earth, | m the Earth to the Moon This last-named saga of space travel, 
ncidentally, was written in 1865, but its popularity persisted up into the present 
centur The movies have made features out of many of his works. 
The advance of American technology and invention since 1900 progressively 
been reflected in the content of books, magazines, and comics. The influence 
this has had in encouraging the scientific bent of the youth is impossible to 
calculate In 1945, the vear that ushered in the Atomic Age, Superman thrilled 
small fry admirers by withstanding a bombardment of electrons from a 
cyclotron, but he gave the United States Office of Censorship the jitters. Final 
work on the first A-bomb was in progress and the author of the strip was advised 
to steer Superman away from the field of atomic fission for the duration. Here 
you had youngsters being introduced to scientific fundamentals of which most 
adults never knew until the story behind the bombing of Hiroshima was unfolded 
in the newspapers. 

In the last several years, we have read newspaper accounts of experiments 
looking to establishing of space platforms out beyond the earth for possible 
defense use, At a navigational association meeting held here in Washington 
3 or 4 years ago, one scientific paper read dealt in detail how a rocket ship 
could reach Venus, the planet which approaches closest to the earth. 

Obviously, interested teen-agers can read of such things, and I see no harm 
in that. In a simplified, fictional form I do not see why such subject matter 
is not fit subject matter for programs prepared for the younger group, always 
provided the industry’s code regarding proper taste is observed. 


L 
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As for shows involving ghosts and the supernatural, I can only say that 
children in my time have always evinced great interest in such things, and not 
a morbid interest. They delight at Hallowe'en to dress as hobgoblins, skeletons, 
levils, ghosts, witches, and all sorts of weird creatures. Their imagination 
baffles me. They can invent glib tales about spooks, talking animals, invisible 
men with a facility that would slow up a professional spinner of yarns. This 
make-believe world of childhood defies analysis. It is compounded of folk lore 
that is both close to fragile fantasy and primitive retribution, with unknown 
modern additives intermixed. Obivously, programs in this sphere require a 
touch and more of genius to be successful 

At this point I think I should underscore the fact that what is entertainment, 
relaxation, or education varies with an individual’s age, experience, knowledge, 





and taste. Where an adult might prefer the Metropolitan Opera on one channel, 
Junior would be happier watching the antics of Donald Duck on another. Some 
programs are meant for young audiences and their schedules are timed to fit in 
with their daily program: others are intended for adults and are televised at 








later hour; and there is a third group which both the young and mature can 
d equally enjoyable in their own wavy. 

In normal fan ily life parents have to use a certain amount of discretion and 
discipline We do not give a 4-year-old a box of matches to play with. If a 
child in the lower elementary grades stubbornly neglects his lessons and defies 
his teacher, we take remedia! action. <A father, interested in the field of adult 
behavior, doesn’t turn his copy of the Kinsey Report over to an adolescent son 
or daughter and encourage them to read it The family is the basie nnit of 
society. If there are no controls or discipline in a family, then how can we 
expect obedience to law and order in a community‘ 

It seems to me that responsible parents should exercise some control formula 
over the children’s use of television. Let them enjoy the programs intended for 
them, and no more 

I know there have been complaints of children staying up until all hours watch 
ing televi ity for tolerating this. 
Children burn up energy at an amazing rate in their play outdoors. Doctors 
tell you they require the proper amount of rest. How consistent is a 
nt who takes care a child gets enought proper food to eat, sees that the 
is prope rly clothed for the season of the year or bad weather, then lets the 
same child regularly sit up late each night watching programs not meant for a 
uvenile audience and which a young viewer often doesn’t understand? In the 





ion. But parents must assume the respons 








latter case, the action on the television screen is merely something to watch 
the time-old fascination of pictures 

I want to refer now briefly to our great literary heritage for reasons that will 
e apparent Some of the dramatic classics have been adapted for television 


rograms already and undoubtedly more will be in the future. Others contain 

ic plots which inspire original plays written with an eye to modern atmos- 
phere and problems. Works of fiction, history, and biography also are source 
material. 

Beginning with the ancient Greek tragedies, this heritage has a heavy con- 
tent of violence, immoral and debasing elements. Let us look to our most 
treasured book, the Bible In the Old Testament we have the world’s first 
recorded murder, Cain killing his brother; the debauchery of Sodom and 
Gomorrah; Samson’s eyes are put out; two elder judges lust for the beauteous 
Susanna and try to frame her when she rebuffs their advances. One could go 
on citing examples. In the New Testament there is the woman taken in 
adultery ; the beheading of John the Baptist; the reformed harlot Mary Magda- 
lene; the scheming scribes and pharisees; Judas and his blood money; and the 
travesty of justice which sent a brutally tortured Christ to die between two 
thieves. 

Take Shakespeare and you can find your fill of violence and foul deeds, murder, 
suicide, corrupting ambition, ingratitude, treachery. 

Of course, in these classics there is much more than the harsh content I have 
been indicating. However, it will be obvious that a certain degree of education 
and discretion is essential to the appreciation of such works. 

Of passing interest may be the fact that in the reign of Henry VIII women 
were forbidden by law (1548) to read the Bible. An exception was made for 
ladies of noble or gentle birth, many of whom presumably knew all the answers. 

The point I seek to make is this: A responsible parent or teacher does not 
put in the hands of one on the troubled threshold of adolescence literary works 


} 
} 
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which are likely to excite the boy or girl emotionally or arouse antisocial ideas. 
Qur public school libraries exercise similar discretion. Yet with the passage of 
au few years the same young people will be reading the same books without 
disturbing effect 

Parents should follow the same general line of reasoning in deciding what 
programs their children should watch, even though the adults realize the code 
of the television industry outlaws the use of vast amounts of material that is 
egitimately part of our literature 

What keeps bothering me is the paradox that today, of all the major nations, 
the problem of juvenile delinquency has reached grave proportions in only two, 
the United States and the Soviet Unio: One has the highest standards of 
ving on earth In the other the lot of the people is hard. 

Increased drinking, for example, is one of the concerns cCOmmon to both 








Not long ago, Krokodil, the Soviet magazine of alleged humor, published a 
on with the caption At 2 o'clock in the morning.’ <A cigarette-puffing 
idolescent at a bar is shown being approached by a porter who tells him his 
ed mother had called ‘She wants to know whether you have prepared 
ur lessons 
i have referred to the widespread use of women in the Russian labor force 
and the scant time they have for their childret I checked Labor Department 
gure for our own situation They show that in 1940 of all women with 
children under 18, only 1 in every 9 was employed outside the home. By 1951, 
however, the ratio of such women in our labor force had jumped to 1 out of 
‘ i 
Hins this been a factor Obviously, a working mother cannot exert any 
iytime supervision over children in the younger bracket of our juvenile pop 
ulati If both parents work, the hours are few for them to devote to com 
pat | helping tl ch th school work or imparting constructive 
guidance from their own kno It is much the same in the case of children 
the older group. What if a teen-ager says he took care of assigned studies 


the afternoon?’ Another thing, working parents may come home tired and 
inderstandably interested in a little relaxation themselves 

[sut there are pieces that don’t fit there. An alarming element in the de 

¢ number of offenders from families in the 

pper income and social strata The parents often have had the benefit of 

ollege educations and usually have more leisure time at their disposal. Nonurban 


lingquency program is the increas 





delinquency also has increased 
It used to be that a majority of delinquents were underprivileged, the pathetic 
products of our slums and broken homes. The shame of the Nation’s Capital 
its slums Washington’s second police precinct is blotched with them and 
the delinquent rate is high. But the children come from homes that lack sani 
iry facilities or electric powe1 There is no television to influence them 
In the early decades of this century there should have been more incentives to 
] 


delinquency in cities. They contained large sections of squalid tenement houses 








vdidition to outright slums \ workingman put in long hours and low pay 

iles left little money to dole out to children to spend We had child labor 

a substantial scale. The first efforts of Congress to do something about it 

ere declared unconstitutiona in 1918 and 1922 It may come as a surprise 

some that not until 1941 did the Supreme Court uphold legislation regulating 
the use of child labor in the interests of youthful health and education. 

New York Police Commissioner Francis W. H. Adams is quoted in the press 


Monday as stating the fundamental cause of juvenile delinquency lies in 


the bre; own of the family unit as a moral, religious, and social force in the 
mununit This conclusion he said was ‘demonstrated beyond challenge’ by 
e fact that out of 22,000 juvenile delinquency cases in New York City last 
i bout 17,000 were ‘directly traceable to broken homes,’ ” 
et tur rom the home to the other major influences in our society the 


| church, and the community 
Qur educational tup today has areas where both fools, and I suspect angels 


d fear to tread lest they be enmeshed in controversy. It is common knowl- 


that we lack enough teachers aid classrooms Federal Educa 

Com ner § lel M. Brownell puts the present teacher deficit at 

) t wi each 292,000 by 1960 the present trend continues, He 
mates the « ting ISSTOE shortage at 370,000 

nS ) } rik | il fo ari = ne a ith 

‘ ( i i eve ( ed OVErCTOW Get lassrooms, and 


ns are ir ft esirable condition 
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We have done some experfmenting in our educational methods during the 
last several decades and I would not presume now to evaluate how well some 
of them have succeeded or if others have fallen short of expectations. I 
want to mention three things of the many that have given me pause this year. 

Last August, Judge Samuel Leibowitz of New York’s King County (Brooklyn) 
Court, and formerly an able criminal lawyer, was questioning a 16-year-old boy 
in a car theft case. The boy could spell “cat” and “dog” orally, but he couid 
not write either word. It turned out he could not write at all. The judge 
was stunned when he learned the boy had three terms of high school. ‘This,” 
said the jurist, “is unbelievable.” 

In the same month, the University of Illinois, gave a degree to a young German 
girl who had matriculated at 19 on a foreign student scholarship in Septembei 
1953. The subjects she took were tough and more ‘n number than were required 
At the efid of the regular school year she lacked only 11 credits. She took 
them in Summer school and wound up with an average of 4.25 out of a possible 5 
nall her subjects, or 85 percent out of 100 

No greasy grind, this girl from a typical German secondary school found time 
to participate in sports, sorority life, and other student activities, besides aver 
uging five dates a week. How did she do it? “I guess,’ she explained hesi 
tantly, “the general level is a litthe more advanced in Germany. The fact that I 
could get a degree in such a short time tells pretty well that they do ask for a 
little more in high school, I think.” 

An author I know told me of a conversation he had with a professor of English 


at an eastern university The professor lamented the fact that new students 
enrolling in recent years showed such sparse knowledge of English. “They can’t 


express themselves on paper,” the educator said. ‘They don’t know how to 
vrite a Simple declarative sentence—even the boys from the preparatory school 
vhere I taught in my younger days. We had such high standards then but now 
ts graduates are little better than the rest. As a result, we have to spend most 
of freshmen year grounding them in the rudiments of grammar when the time 
should be devoted to far more advanced use.” 

Something must be out of joint somewhere if we hear things like these 
Courses in languages other than English seem to have gone out of fashion in 
many high schools. Learning another tongue and its grammar does require 
harder study than a “snap” course, but it also inculcates a mental discipline 
of serious application 

\propos of study, one Canadian college has met the problem of students 
living off campus being distracted by the unregulated use of radios and tele 
Vision sets at home. These students are required to do all their homework 
hefore going home 

What about the role of our churches? At the time the World Couneil of 
Churches met in Evanston, I1l., last summer I read that 85 percent of our people 
an all time high—had affiliations with the various religious denominations 
in the land. This should mean an opportunity for a larger portion of our young 
people to acquire sound principles of ethics and morality. The need for religion 

more widely advertised than at any time in my memory Some regular 





churchgoers for many years think this advertising is verging close to offensive 
hucksterism. 
Why has this reportedly great increase in church membership not proved a 


deterrent to the climbing juvenile-delinquency rate? I don’t have the answer 














I know clergymen of many denominations who have been labor v te 
provide fe ities for wholesome recreational activities, sports, e to 

ment ties with the youth of their congregation. Many of these programs have 
produced highly encouraging results, vet the delinquent rate keeps upward. This 


makes one wonder how much of this 85-percent figure for church affiliation rep 
resents purely nominal membership. If parents do not set an example, are im 
pressionable children going to take their religious faith with proper seriousne 
We read daily of how crowded our regular schools are across the country, but 
strikes me now that I haven't seen a single news item in this delinquency 
period about Sunday schools being overcrowded or plagued by a shortage of 


enrnest instructors to teach them 


Next, let us consider what the community might do to help solve the delir 
quency problem Two things already have been indicated, providil the n 

ry ne 1 facilities and workin ut se plan to rey e slui h 

st housil Proper i han \ ) ‘ ! 

enough supervised playground al ore { \ reas to satis | ( 
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made political footballs on local, State, or National levels, the prospects for a 
great improvement in the situation are not glowing 

Co 1issioner of Education Brownell has stated that a $15-billion school-con- 
Struction program is needed for at least 10 years and that it will have to be 
financed largely on the local and State levels, regardless of what Federal aid 
materializes. To make salaries attractive enough to recruit more teachers will 
CO nother $10 billion, according to Neil M. McElroy, chairman of the White 


Hiouse Conference on Education 











I have no statistics I consider reliable enough to indicate the amount of money 
needed Slums and other substandard dwe ng areas, which are a threat to a 
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( Ss may attend hu ire other com 
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I ( f nd other ¢ lence seems that paths lead u ick to 
the |} é ] responsibilit ents If we can rely « his basic unit of 
our « nunity and national life for its indispensable contribution in attacking 
the ] ‘ then the combined companion efforts of church and synagogue, of 
the On and of the community wi e infinitely more effective. Good par- 
el ve interested enough to cooperate further with these instrumentalities 
through the PTA, church groups, and similar public-spirited work 

The New Zealand Government inquiry report, believed to be the first nation 
wide vey on the delinquency problem, reached the primary conclusion that 
the uuble stemmed from the home, particularly where the mother was working 
il isines Che impact of that report has led many working mothers to resign 
their positions, and others to debate such a step. It is said that the revelations 


may possibly affect the whole employment patiern in the country. I wonder if 
we have given the grave matter of absentee parenthood here the profound exami 
uation it should have in this question 

You cannot bring up children properly by checking responsibility for their 
be i r during most of their waking hours to schoolteachers and cops 


For immediate release From American Broadcasting Co., Washington, D. C.] 


AMERICAN TV No MaJsor Factor In DELINQUINCY RATE Rise, ABC EXECUTIVE 
Hops, CITING SOVIET AND New ZEALAND PROBLEMS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 20.—Only Russia, of all the major powers, Sen- 
ate investigators were told today, has a juvenile delinquency program compar- 
able in national magnitude to that now troubling the United States. 

Robert H. Hinckley, vice president of the American Broadcasting Co., called 
attention to this paradox in expressing disbelief that television programs were 
responsible for stimulating delinquency among the children and teen-agers of 
the Nation 

He pointed out that the U. S. S. R. had only three television station operating 
(Moscow, Leningrad, and Kiev—all in the western portion of the country) and 
an estimated 100,000 receiving sets to bring their Government-controlled pro- 
grams to a population of 215 million 

In his prepared opening statement, the network executive asserted that ob- 
viously television programs were not a major factor in stimulating Russia’s 
delinquency rate, yet the Communist leaders were alarmed about the increased 
use of alcoholic beverages by the young, neglect of school work, stealing, and 
other symptoms that have marked the increase of juvenile delinquency in the 
United States 

The witness offered his testimony to the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency, headed by Senator Robert C. Hendrickson, Republican of New 
Jersey, which already has held hearings in several large cities in seeking evi- 
dence to establish what major causes have produced the alarming rise in the 
United States rate since 1947. 
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Hinckley contrasted the dearth of Soviet television facilities with the fact 
that Cuba, with about 6 million population, has 150,000 receiving sets and 11 
television stations in operation. 

He also noted that New Zealand was shocked this year by an outbreak of 
juvenile immorality, another factor in our domestic problem. 

“That country has not yet a single television station and its radio system is 
Government controlled.” he declared. 


EVER BETTER PROGRAMS SOUGHT 


Hinckley stressed that ABC’s abiding policy was to seek to provide ever 


better and more divers‘fied programs for its television audiences from the 
children to the adult. As evidence of this, he cited the forthcoming debut of 
a program series specially produced by Walt Disney which will use for subject 
matter the wonders of nature, American folklore, the magie of science, and 
the fantasy world of Disney cartoon characters. 


Among the latter, the witness assured the committee humorously, would be 

Mickey Mouse, once banned in Tito’s Yugoslavia as “subversive” some time ago. 

He also mentioned that one of the network's programs (Cavalcade of America) 

had won the top television award presented by Freedom Foundation last Febru- 
at Valley Iorge, Pa., for its outstanding contributions to freedom. 

The witness emphasized the wide age range a network’s program planning 
must serve from the very young to the mature adult. Some are designed for 
special age groups and some have close to universal appeal. 

“Any balanced television schedule must include programs planned for adults,” 
ie said. “These * are not planned for young audiences, and most parents 
see to it that they are not available to our young people, just as they would 
not provide them with literature meant for adult consumption Any number 
of our Classics, ancient and modern, contain material that would disturb young 
readers but leave mature reads unruffled. That comment applies to passages in 
oth the Old and New Testaments of the Bible.” 





The CuarrMan. Will you proceed in your own manner, 

Mr. Hincxxiey. I welcome this opportunity to discuss before you 
our national network’s policy regarding programs for young audi- 
ences. As a parent and gr andparent, I have a deep personal concern 
in the mounting juvenile delinquency problem you are investigating. 
ABC’s fundamental policy has been to work for better and more di- 
ve reified programs for its television audiences, both young and old. 
That will continue to be our policy. We are keenly aware of our 
public interest responsibility. 

In addition to being a great moral responsibility, it is also good 
business. Since your preoccupation is with the behavior of the younger 
brackets in our population, I wish to note there is no general agree- 
ment as to what constitutes the age range for juvenile delinquency. 
Some of it starts with precocious children of 6 or 7. Others make the 
ceiling as high as 20. Obviously this age spread is a consideration 
in programing. 

Some programs, therefore, are intended for children of preschool 
age, and those in early elementary grade schools. Others are for those 
in higher grades or junior high school and some for the senior high 
school groups, or its equivalent. 

In addition there are programs whose appeal is close to universal. 
Involved is the problem of when a particular program goes out on 
the air. Our endeavor is to make our programs for the different young 
audience groups wholesome and instructive as well as entertaining. 

Self-reliance is encouraged because childhood and adolescence are 
insecure periods. The fact that crimes does not pay is emphasized. 
There is a healthy portion of sports. As evidence of this striving, I 
might mention that this month we inaugurate a very special series 
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of programs produced by that beloved venlus, Walt Disney. This 
subject matter includes the wonders of nature, Ame —_ folklore, the 
magic of science and the world of fantasy ', popul: ited by the cartoon 
characters his pen has made famous. dome programs will be live 
wtion, some Cartoons, some a combination. 

Amol ey the cast, by the wa v, W ill be Mickey Mouse, who was banned 
Yugoslavia a few vears ago. Tito took a dim view 


a i subversive 1! go b 
he time because he befriended a forlorn young 


ol ndventures at t 


(nother program already added this month is Burr Tillstrom’s 
Kukla, Fran, and Ollie, whose comedy, charm, and gentle satire have 
ence red them to young and old alike. This show, one of the 14 ex 
cellent blue ribbons bestowed by the National Association for Better 
Radio & Television in its evaluation of some 50 children’s programs. 
Qur own network got its second blue ribbon for Super Cireus, a late 
ifternoon feature of our Sunday schedule. 

On the sports front we are carrying in cooperation with the Na 
tional Collegiate Athletic cies iation each Saturday's headline foot 
ball game. 

This morning there appeared an editorial in the New York Times 
entitled, “Baseball Versus Delinquency” and there is this line in it. 
\ boy who 1 plaving baseball is the boy who is not in trouble. There 
fore our emphasis on sports programs. 

It is a matter of pride 

Phe CnarrmMan. That statement is pretty generally true: isn’t it? 

Mr. Hincxiey. We believe it is, sir. It is a matter of pride, too, 
that we bring to homes the Cavalcade of America. This consistently 

ne DuMont program was given the top television award by Freedom 
Foundation this vear. for its outstanding contribution to the Nation’s 
deals of freedom. The foundation, as you know, is deeply interested 
in fostering vouthful appreciation of our natural heritage, and thi 


presented significantly on Washington’s Birthday at 


* "ye 
wa are | 


\ alle \ Foro 

Our list of programs includes such established childhood favorites 
as Rin Tin Tin, the Lone Ranger, and interplanetary shows, such as 
Space Patrol. On Sunday the religious theme predominates, and in 
most of the daytime programs, which close 2 the Greatest Story 
Ever Told. which is eee for both the vouth and the adult. 

[It should be obvious that any balanced schedule must include pro 
erams planned for the adult audience. The subject matter might be 
light entertainment, serious drama dealing with social problems, some 
of then ages old, and more profound discussions of domestic and 
international news. These programs are not planned for young 
audiences, and most parents sce to it that they are not available to our 
young people, just as they would not provide them with literature 
meant for adult consumption. 

Anv number of our classics, ancient and modern, contain material 
that would disturb voung readers, but leave mature readers unruftled 
That comment appli es to passages 1n both the Old and New Testa 
ments of the Bible. I know a home where every magazine that now 
comes into it is scanned before the children are permitted to read it. 
That was on account of an incident that occurred when a precocious 
little girl of 7 vears read an article in the magazine Hope for Childless 
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Couples. She was so disturbed that she could not eat for a couple 
of meals and was kept in bed. 

If a program does not meet the local approval across the Nation, 
we have a way of finding out fast. The instrument of agreement 
between the ABC network and its local affiliates across the Nation 
contains this provision on page 4, paragraph 3 

Because of your public responsibility, your station may reject any network 
program which you reasonably believe to be unsatisfactory or unsuitable or the 
broadcast of which would in yvour opinion not be in the public interest or be 
less in the public interest than a program about standing national or local interest 
which you may wish to substitute therefor, all in accordance with the regula 
tions of the Federal Communications Commission 

A cOpy of this instrument has been furnished veneral counsel, Mr. 
Beaser. 

Our five owned and operated television stations are members of the 
National Association of Radio & Television Broadeasters and sub 
cribe to the NARTB code, which is dedicated to good programing and 
cvood taste. 

In addition, ABC has its own policy book, detailing standards of 
broadeasting practic e and maintains a continuity acceptance depart 
ment under the direction of Grace Johnsen. This department reads all 
scrnpes,, reads all film material, reviews all commercials and costuming 
with a view to eliminating all objec tionable material. 

In ela Mr. Chairman, I would like to state with great convic 
tion that I do not believe television is anything remotely approaching 
a factor in your problem. I will tell you why. There is another major 
nation where juvenile delinquency has increased to such national pro 
portions as to cause great concern to the Government. Russia is wor- 
ried about many of the things we are. Increased use of alcoholic bev- 
erages by juveniles, neglect of schoolwork, theft, assault, and other 
crimes. For a population of 215 million, they have 8 television sta 
tions. The estimated number of television sets is 100,000 as against, 
for instance, 150,000 in Cuba, with only a fortieth of the population 
where there are 11 television stations operating. Where, I ask, is the 
influence of teley ision the re. 

Let me cite another example. A small station in the free world, 
New Zealand, which has an estimated population of slightly over 2 
million. They experienced an outbreak of juvenile delinquency this 
vear featured by organized immorality among children in their early 
feens, and centered in several cities. That has been among the evil 
manifestations we have had here. 

I wish to point out, however, that the country has not a single tele- 
vision station, and the radio system is Government controlled. 

I am grateful for this opportunity and with your permission, I 
will filea supplemental statement. 

The Cuarrman. You have that permission, Mr. Hinckley, and that 
will be the order of the chairman. 

Mr. Hinckiey. Thank you. 

The Cnamman. If counsel has any questions, he may proceed to 
examine Mr. Hinckley. 

Mr. Braser. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if it might not be better 
to have Miss Johnsen present her statement, and then proceed to 
examine both at the same time ? 
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The Cuarmman. If that is the choice of the witness. Would you 
rather proceed that way ? 

Mrs. Jonnsen. It is entirely all right with me. 

The CHamman. Then you go ahead and present your statement. 

Mrs. JoHNseN. My name is ee M. Johnsen and I reside at 160 
East 48th — New York 17, N. Y. I am director of continuity 
acceptance for the American B oa asting C oO. 

I have held my present position since 1947. Prior to that I was 
manager of children’s, women’s, religious, and educational programs. 
These 2 positions cover a period of 12 years with the company. Pre- 
ceding that I was supervisor of educational programs for another net- 
work. The experience from these positions has been applied to the 
clearance of all broadcast material. 

Before a program or program series 1s accepted for broadeasting 
over the ABC network, our program executives evaluate the program 
in terms of what it will contribute to ABC’s overall programing as far 
as entertainment, education, or other values are concerned. The execu- 
tive policy committee, comprised of top management and presided 
over by Mr. Robert E. Kintner, president of ABC, makes the final 
decision as to the program’s acceptance and where, from the standpoint 
of balanced programing, it will best fit into the schedule. 

\ BC television network offers its stations wide, varied, constructive 
and wholesome fare. 

In the children’s field: Super Circus, an hour of good fun: Kukla, 
Fran, and Ollie, that lovable threesome; The Lone Ranger, the man 
who never shoots to kill: Rin Tin Tin, the famous dog and his 10- 
year olk companion Rusty in the colorful days of the covered wagon; 
Smilin’ Ed’s Gang, the delightful animal stories; Space Patrol, ad- 
ventures in the science of outer space. 

Family programs: Cavaleade of America, the best in history; Make 
Room for Daddy, Danny Thomas with lovely film wife and two chil- 
dren: The Mail Story, the public services of the United States Post 
Office Department; The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet, a lovable 
and wholesome family: Ray Bolger, dancing and fun; the forthcoming 
Disneyland and the new Stu Erwin Show. 

Musical programs: Voice of Firestone, the best in music; and the 
popular musical shows—Martha Wright, Dotty Jack, So You Want 
to Lead a Band. 

Drama: Hour-long United States Steel Hour, Kraft Television 
Theater, and The Eloin Hour (and its predecessors TV hours, Motorola 
TV Hour, Center St: age). Program material for these three is derived 
from the classics (Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler, United States Steel, January 
5, 1954, and Mark Twain’s A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court, Kraft, July 8, 1954), and the perennial favorite Christmas Carol 
by Charles Dickens (Kraft, December 24, 1953), popular plays and 
movies (Papa Is All, United States Steel, February 2, 1954); books 
and short stories (Thirteen Clocks by Thurber, fairy tale fantasy set 
to music, Motorola, December 15, 1954, Sidney Howard’s adaptation 
of Sinclair Lewis’ Dodsworth, Kraft, May 27, 1954). Notable among 
the original plays were Atomic Attack prepared in cooperation with 
State and Federal civil-defense groups. Over a hundred kinescopes 
were given to the Civil Defense Agency for distribution throughout 
the country in connection with their informational program. And 
POW, the story of the rehabilitation of prisoners of war which 
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was based on actual cases in United States Government psychiatric 
hospitals. 

Films of a documentary and informational nature, including series 
of Scouting and other recreational activities for boys and girls. 

Special events: ABC also takes cognizance of its responsibility to 
the viewing public by offering such special events as Presidential and 
other Government officials’ addresses; coverage of local, State and 
Naitonal elections as well as political conventions ; congressional com- 
mittee hearings; United Nations coverage and other events of national 
and international importance; programs in support of charitable or- 
ganizations such as Red Cross, community chest, Cerebral Palsy, ete. 
Variety and quiz programs, football, boxing and other sports, discus- 
sion and news and news commentary. 

Even though we are selective in our program acceptance for the 
whole family we must look at content before it goes on the air. 

ABC has continuity acceptance editors at each of its owned and 
operated stations. Before an editor is thoroughly equipped to handle 
the job, the editor must read and assimilate ABC policies, the NARTB 
Code, Federal and State regulations pertaining to advertising and 
broadcasting. In addition to knowing the restrictions, the editor must 
be sensitive to the public’s acceptance of programs into the home and 
must be aware of any new developments which affect our social and 
economic life, such as juvenile delinquency, child behavior, politics, 
and religion. 

Continuity acceptance clears products, advertising copy, scripts 
and films before they go on the air. Advertised products are investi- 
gated and checked against labeling of package. Labeling must be in 
accord with Federal regulations and copy must be in accord with 
labeling. Scientific research and clinical studies are examined to attest 
to the safety and efficacy of the product. At times products and copy 
lines are completely rejected as not being in the public interest. Cure 
copy is avoided in all instances. The diagnostic and prognostic mate- 
rial is omitted. The advertising of products containing dangerous or 
habit-forming drugs is prohibited. In connection with this phase of 
clearance, we consult the Food and Drug Administration, the 
Proprietary Association, the Better Business Bureau, the American 
Medical Association, the county medical association, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and in some instances independent medical consultants. 

The ABC Policy Book, which includes the NARTB Code, details 
our standards of practice and is based on 34 years of broadcasting 
experience. In addition to the do’s and don’ts it represents a construc- 
tive approach to all programing problems. 

A program is analyzed as a whole and then dissected to make certain 
that no word, phrase, or sentence is contrary to policy or the public 
interest. In reading a script or viewing a film the editor must keep in 
mind all of the restrictions and more. It is not only the way the words 
look on paper but how they will be spoken. Voice intonation can 
change the connotation of the simplest word. Once a script has been 
read if the editor questions the execution of any portion he attends 
rehearsal. Also ABC insists that program directors be schooled in 
ABC policies and standards and share the responsibility for elimina- 
tion of objectionable material. The director also has the responsibility 
to check all costumes for indecent or undue exposure in order that they 
conform to good taste. . 
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In 1942 when I became manager of children’s programs there was 
much criticism by parents and teachers of the westerns and adventure 
series on radio. At that time, management stated that if it could be 
proven that these programs were harmful to children, they would be 
eliminated. Thus started an exhaustive and continuing study of all 
available material regarding child behavior and consultation with 
vouth and research groups, mental hygiene and child welfare organiza- 
tions, medical and psychiatric groups, criminologists, and so forth. 
From this research developed the knowledge that each child is an in- 
dividual and must be treated as such. There is no yardstick against 
which you can place a particular child and mold him to a pattern. 
Phere is a sequence of stages in every kind of growth through which 
every child passes. Each child must be treated as an individual and 
he needs help in his development from stage to stage. While the in- 
dividual growth requires careful handling by parents, teachers, youth 
rroups and welfare agencies, we found that there were three stages in 
the growth pattern which we as broadcasters could help develop. 

The preschool child wants radio and TV entertainment but needs 
the close supervision of a parent or loved one near at hand. 

Phe preadolescent: This is the period when the child wants to ex 
plore his ever-enlarging world with a minimum of restraint, to learn 
for himself. ‘This age group are hero worshipers; they want to be 
members of a group: they are interested in experiences outside their 
daily fare; they want to share grownup interests; they envy the hero’s 
knowledge of science, aeronautics, and his strength; they like lots 
of noise; they identify themselves with the hero who always wins: 
they find that discussion of the hero’s exploits creates a bond with their 
playmates, 

As the group develops, their program tastes changes from westerns, 
adventure and light comedy to mystery and romance. Children in 
this stage are more impatient with uninteresting material than adults. 
hey demand a story which holds them from beginning to end. They 
want fast action and plenty Gr Ww Long explanations bore them. 
Che westerns and adventure stories hold their attention and serve as 
a release for their hostility and aggressiveness, which without an 
escape might manifest itself in physical violence. Interestingly 
enough an older child will ridicule a younger one for watching a 
western even though he was an avid fan when younger but. has out 
crown that stage. 

The adolescent child: In general this is a period of mental unrest 


and contradiction. Part adult and part child the adolescent stage 
is the most trying on child and family. Restlessness, a sense of 


restriction and a desire for a larger viewpoint make this a difficult 
vroup to reach with specihe programs directed to them. They listen 
to programs with the family or on their own to popular music pro- 
eras. 

| none of the studies ot child behavion which had been made 
before 1942 or later was there any trace of radio listening being the 
cause of emotional disorder. Psychiatrists who had been working 
with children for 10 years prior to 1942 could not trace emotional dis- 
order to radio listening. From that time until the present, we have 
been keenly interested in every study of child behavior. There is 
greater interest and more research being performed today than ever 
before on the subject of « hild bel avior. 
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During these years we have worked closely with the experts in the 
child-behavior field. It has been beneficial for it has taught us the 
things which we should avoid. With the experts’ help we evolved 
the following guideposts in clearing children’s and other programs. 

We do show superstitious beliefs to be the result of ignorance. 
We do not accredit superstitious beliefs. 

We do show the character’s resourcefulness and Ingenuity to be 
within the bounds of the possible and the natural. We do not gaze 
into a crystal ball for the solution to problems. 

We do have the principal characters speak correct English, but allow 
some of the secondary characters to use slang. We do not permit the 
overdoing of poor grammar or unnecessary slang—nor the overdoing 
of meaningless hesitating words—and no stuttering. 

We permit exclamatory expressions. We do not permit profanity. 

We clarify situations so the listener is aware of what is happening 
at all times. We do not leave doubt in the child’s mind as to the 
character's ability to meet the situation. 

We permit excitement to be based upon dangerous activities and pre 
carious situations. We do not permit unknown dangers which might 
nduce listener to imagine their terri fying nature. 

We foster constructive social attitudes, promote respect for fine per- 
onal qualities. We do not tear down the influence of home and school 
and lawful authority. 

We emphasize clean living, high morals, fair play and honorable 
behavior. We do not tear down accepted methods of meeting prob- 
lems or difficult situations. 

We insist that the heroes use fair means to achieve their objectives. 
We do not let them resort to foul p lay or underhand methods to solve 

ar proble ms. 

% llainous characters are always defeated. They are never glori 
fied ; 

We initiate children into acceptable and approved Ways of life. We 
do not encourage an antisocial influence. 

When ] Was a child we cid hot have radio or i We formed 
gangs. We played cops and robbers and Indians. We made our own 
costumes and weapons. There were many scarred knees, elbows, and 
othe parts ot the anatomy, but we were told, while being bandaged, 
that if we must play rough we must suffer the consequences. There 
vere are in the country and the hills in the city to jump from. 
There were books we should not read, but did, fireworks, bows and 
arrows and cap pistols to play with. There were the early movies to 

ttend w vith the hair-raising tales, which included sterotypes of racial 
pei religious groups, and the standard cliff-hanging scenes to be con 


tinned the next time. We attended these make-believe shows— excited 
nd exhilarated to fever pitch and then we went home to a cold glass 
of milk or a hot cup of cocoa depe nding on the s season. 


Were we to examine these pictures today and compare them with 
the present well planned and execit ec TV soon we would find 
that the present fare is far superior to the pas 

The parents of today who ob ject to TV are the ones who were 
brought up on radio and at that time their parents ebjected to westerns 

id adventure on radio. 

The parents of the parents of children of radio age objected to the 

ckelodeon and to the dime novels, such as Nick Carter 
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Please do not misunderstand me. We in the broadcasting industry, 
many of us parents ourselves, are as anxious as any parent to give our 
— lren the best. As adults, this is a psychologic al truism, we re- 

nember the good things of our childhood and forget the bad. We 
belie ‘ve yesteryear to be better than the present. The juvenile delin- 
quent only remembers the bad things of his childhood and in his anger 
and frustration hits out. He knows no good things. It is a serious 
problem which we must all face and find the cure for just as we are 
anxious to find a cure for cancer, mental disease, alcoholism, etc. 

ABC has done and is continuing to do everything in its power to 
meet the needs of children and adults. 

The Cuamman. Mrs. Johnsen, the Chair wishes to thank you very 
much for this fine statement. It will be very helpful, I am sure, to 
the subcommittee as we sit together to prepare a report to the Congress. 

Mrs. Jounsen. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Counsel, do you want to proceed to examine Mrs. 
Johnsen and Mr. Hinckley. I would like to ask one question before 
I turn the questioning ove r to counsel. 

Mr. Hinckley, one witness here today testified that in treating with 
this problem, that is, the television and radio, and its possible effect 
on children, that we confront a major moral issue, and that it is the 
moral issue which we must be guided by. Do you agree with that 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Hincxiry. Yes, if you want a short answer. But when you 
relate it to juvenile deliquency, I think that juvenile delinquency, like 
charity and everything else good, begins at home. Only Sunday Po- 
lice Commissioner Adams of New York City in addressing a church 
group pointed out that it was broken homes that were primarily re- 
sponsible for juvenile delinquency. I may not go as far as he does 
on this, but certainly it is a factor, and the figures that he gave were 
that out of 22,000 juvenile delinquency cases in New York, 17,000 
were directly traceable to broken homes. So it is a moral problem. 

The CrarrmMan. Very largely a moral problem and must be treated 
accordingly. 

Mr. Hincxiey. But there are so many factors, and that of course 
is where the great usefulness of your committee comes in. In your 
opening statement yesterday you talked about the mounting juvenile 
delinquency in this country. A cause that has been given for juvenile 
delinquency has been leisure time. Perhaps it is a cause and perhaps 
it is not. Perhaps it is on account of our inability to keep our rec- 
reational facilities communitywise abreast with the leisure time that 
is available. 

The CuatrmMan. A lot of our trouble in this area is adult delin- 
quency, too. 

Mr. Hincxiey. Yes, there is no doubt of that. I was thinking of 
that yesterday when Mr. Bennett testified. I think he suggested that 
we set up a watch and ward society—but he wanted such a committee 
set up only, as I understood him, to scan the movie industry, the tele- 
vision and radio programing, and perhaps the comics. T think if 
such a group is established, it should be set up to watch every media 
of communication, and that probably would include books. Perhaps 
it should go even further and sort of monitor the activities and de- 
partment of public officials, particularly in communities where we get 
the major graft as far as Government officials are concerned, 
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Then, of course, the same group—maybe we should not call it watch 
and ward, perhaps we should call it the public conscience committee— 
they should hold up to scorn and ridicule all parents who try to get 
a trafic ticket fixed. So when you talk about responsibility of adults, 
you are so right. I think that is probably the major cause of juv eniles 
today trying to act like some of our adults. 

The Cuairman. Your reference to that suggestion of a committee 
leads me to another question, and that is, I point out, a question and 
not an opinion, and not a statement of the subcommittee. 

Would you put the power of that committee in the Federal Com- 
munications Commission ¢ 

Mr. Hincktry. No, I think the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion have all— 

The Cuarmman. All they can handle at this time. 

Mr. Htncxiey. Probably a little more. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Counsel, you may proceed to examine the 
witness. 

Mr. Beaser. Mrs. Johnsen, there are 1 or 2 questions I have about 
your statement. 

On page 7, you say: 

In none of the studies of child behavior which have been made before 1942 or 
later was there any trace of radio listening being the cause of emotional disorder. 

In an editorial in the American Medical Association Journal some 
time ago--I am sorry I don’t have the exact reference, it is in our 
earlier testimony—it 1s stated in part: 

In all fairness most physicians will agree that television, the movies, and radio 
are not harmful in themselves. Yet the manner in which crime in these media 
are brought before the eyes and ears of American children indicates a complete 
disregard for mental, physical, and social consequences. For its own self-interest 
the television industry would do well to acknowledge the adverse medical and 
pyschological implications found in many crime and horror programs. 

Then it goes on to cite a work done by a Miss, I think it is, or Dr. 
Mary Preston, on children’s reactions to movie horror and radio crime, 
and printed in the Journal of Pediatrics. 

My question is this: Hasn’t there been research, and if so, how much 
on the possible effects of crime and horror television shows ? 

Mrs. JouNnsen. At that time, Mr. Beaser, I wrote to every university 
in the United States, and to medical groups to find out what had been 
done about child behavior. I came in contact with a number of psy- 
chiatrists and child-guidance groups who had been studying the prob- 
lem of child behavior but each one was doing it at a different stage. 
Most of the work was in the preschool group. Some of them had 
started on the preadolescent. We got a group of these people together 
in New York, and in Chicago, and we put on programs for children 
while these experts—because we didn’t consider ourselves experts— 
observed the children and asked them questions in a way that they 
could get the answer that we could not. Dr. Rymer, at Moosehart 
Laboratories outside of Chicago, has studied every phase of child be- 
havior and his studies go way, way back. As a result of his work he 
was engaged to clear several radio serials and helped out in indicating 
the type of adventure the children should have. But I did not find 
in that time, and I have not since—that doesn’t say that there is not a 
study on juvenile delinquency—any study which traced radio or tele- 
vision to juvenile delinquency. 
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Mr. Breaser. Have you not found, Mrs. Johnsen, that in most of the 


studies of human behavior before the scientist engages in the study, ; 
he eliminates that factor and studies the rest of human behavior? — In i 
other words, there has not been any consideration; not that the point ‘ 
has been considered and rejected. ; 
Mrs. Jomnsen. I think there has been consideration of it, Mr. : 
Beaser. Perhaps Iam misunderstanding what you are trying to get at. 7 
Dr. Helen Parker works very closely with children and brings them ; 
together in a group and asks them questions about themselves while é 
their parents are sitting in another room listening to them, and the : 
parents are shocked and surprised to find out what the children are t 
thinking of them. That is her method. She has done that same type 
of thing with juvenile delinquency. The answers of the juveniles have 
been that they have not been loved, they feel insecure, and that type : 
of thn Yr so lit all foes back to the behavior problem. : + 
Mr. Braser. What I meant was this. For example, in the Hood 
tucdies, they did not put in as one of the factors to be studied the effects 
of eri namin! violence shows on television. They set up a certain group 
of factors which they were studying. The only reason I am bringing 
t up is that we were presented t this morning with a little pamphlet 
containing excerpts from opinions by various PS; sve iatriate. psycholo 
gists, and so forth. I was therefore surpr ised that none of i. studies 
led to the belief that radio listening caused emotional disorders. I was 
just Wondering whether you beHeve that these statements are based o: 
ne research or lack of researc] ¢ 
Mrs. JouNsen. I know from the things I have seen and the people 
I have contacted, and they are numerous, many of them on your com 
mittee or have served youl committee, and I have great respect for 
their opinions—TI think in their search in finding out what makes a 
child misbehave, if they could find that television and radio had 
my effect, certainly it would have been brought out in these various 
tucdies. 
Mr. Beaser. Most of the ones we have contacted have said that they 
ive not studied it. That was the reason I brought up the fact that 
thev have not even considered the factor. 
One other question on your testimony, Mrs. Johnsen. You made 
i statement that back in 1942 mangagement stated ™ 
that if it « d be proven that these programs, that is, western adventure se 
ries, were harmful to children, they would be eliminated. 
I am just wondering whether that does not put the cart before the 
horse. Doesnt is seem to Say that if somebody can prove that we are ‘ » 


view of the fact that you are dealing with aukdee n, Should not the 
opposite be true? That is, 1f there is a chance that these programs 


voing to stop it, but until it is proven, we are not going to stop it. In 


av harm childre 1, we will not put them on ¢ ‘ 
Mrs. Jounsen. If there were a chance they would not be on, Mr. 
Bease 
Mr. Breaser. In other words, you are certain in your own mind that 
there is no chance of hurting any children ? 
Mrs. Jounsen. That is true. But we wanted to find out what th: 
experts felt, and had a further study made. 
Mr. Beaser. You mentioned 2 programs this afternoon, 1 the Lone 


Ranger and the other Space Patrol. We had submitted to us by the 
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National Association of Better Radio and Television their listing of 
programs, and they comment on the Lone Ranger : 

TV film series with basic crime story themes, mass hero cowboy conquers bad 
men in spite of ineffective and sometimes dishonest law officers 
and rated objectionable. For Space Patrol, they say: 

Kine production and photography wasted on a program completely preoccu 
pied with crime and violence. 

They rate that objec ‘tionable. 

Have you taken into account the views of such an organization in 
looking over the scripts of the programs ¢ 

Mrs. Jounsen. We take into account everybody's opinion as far 
as radio and television programs are conc erned. ‘The Lone Ranger, 
incidentally, has as many men and women watching it as it does chil 
dren. It is one of the most carefully supervised programs on the air. 
It has been studied by the experts again who feel that it is one of the 
most instructive westerns that there are. 

We have to weigh all opinion. We are very careful about letters 
that are sent in to us by our listeners. But we have to weigh these 
things as to what their effect is, and we must consult with the people 
who know the answers to these things. 

Mr. Beasrer. You say that despite this or in view of this, no lessen 
ing in crime and violence in either of these shows took place. 

Mrs. JoHNSEN. No lessening. 

Mr. Braser. No lessening of the crime and violence, or was there 
& change in the tone of these programs’ Iam sorry. This is what 
I mean. 

I am saying that in view of the objections raised by the National 
Association for Better Radio and Television, you took those objections 
into account, and as a result did you lessen the violence and crime on 
both those programs, or did you come to the conclusion that they were 
satisfactory in the form in w hich they were being presented ¢ 

Mrs. JouNsen. We came to the cone lusion. that they were satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Braser. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Clendenen, have you any questions to ask 
either Mr. Hinckley or Mrs. Johnsen ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes, sir. I too wanted to raise a question or two 
with Mrs. Johnsen relative to capt matter of your statement regarding 
what research has shown in this are: . 

Am I correct in assuming a your response to Mr. Beaser’s ques 
tion that the study of Dr. Mary Preston, a child psychiatrist, con 
nected with Stanford University in California, and reported in an 
issue of the Journal of Pediatries of 1941, and having to do with her 
observations on 200 school-age children whom she had in therapy fot 
some time is not familiar to you? Isthat correct ? ; 

Mrs. Jonnsen. I don’t recall it, Mr. Clendenen. 

Mr. CLenpenen. I wonder whether or not a questionnaire was 
undertaken by the Parents and Teachers Association of California, 
and which involved 312 pediatricians, sociologists, neuropsychologists 
and psychiatrists, in which they specifically raise a number of opinions 
as to the possible effects of radio listening by children, and in which | 
believe some 90 percent of the persons responding thought that some 
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detrimental effect might be incurred—whether or not that study 
familiar to you? 

Mrs. Jounsen. Yes, I recall that, but that was an opinion. That 
was not a scientific study. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. That is right; it was a survey. 

Mrs. Jonnsen. That is right. 

Mr. CLenpenen. A survey of the children. 

Mrs. JoHNSEN. Yes. 

Mr. CLenpENEN. I wonder also whether or not a study made by 
Lucille Peterson and L. L. Thurstone, of the University of ( ‘hicago, 
having to do with motion pictures and their effects on children is 
familiar to you ¢ 

Mrs. JoHnsen. The names are familiar. I am sure at one time or 
another I have read that. 

Mr. Cienpenen. Then I had one question that I wanted to direct 
to Mr. Hinckley, and that is this: I believe in the latter part of your 
statement, you said something to the effect that your own personal con- 
clusion was that television could not represent even remotely a factor 
in juvenile delinquency. Am I quoting at least your sentiment cor- 
rect ly ¢ 

Mr. Hinxktry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I was wondering whether or not this opinion is 
based upon your own rich individual experience in the television field, 
or whether this was based upon a study and analysis of existing re- 
search and best opinion ? 

Mr. Hincxiry. Probably on experience over a longer period of time 
than my sojourn in radio and television. It re: ally began in 1946, I 
think it is unfortunate and the industry is derelict in not telling the 
great progress that has been made since we know television. We had 
no television until after the war. It was not until 1948 that we actually 
got going. At that time I think there were 40-odd stations on the air, 
and we had 250,000 sets. I think we in the industry should have come 
in here to this hearing with a presentation showing the great progress 
and the improvement that we had made in programing. I hope the 
committee staff will take a look at it from that angle. 

After all, this is a very, very young industry. Juvenile delinquency 
is very, very old. Of course, the way it has increased in recent years 
is alarming. The work that your committee is doing is commendable. 
The work that the National Association for Better Radio and Tele- 
vision Programs is doing is commendable. There should be in every 
level of government and life, in my opinion, in every level of civil life, 
groups working at this thing and trying to solve it. But there are so 
many factors, to level one out and try to find a single scapegoat, I just 
don’t think there is one, unless it is this home situation—broken homes. 

In addition to that today we have the high employment of mothers 
that we have never had before in this country. In my supplemental 
statement I say that you cannot turn the welfare and the bringing up 
of children over to school teachers and cops. There is no substitute 
for mother. 

Now, you ask whether my opinion was based—I think you said 
something about rich experience in radio and broadcasting, you flatter 
me, really—I am not that good in this particular field—I have been 
around a long time and I have some very definite ideas on this very 
vital problem because our greatest resource is our youth, and we cer- 
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tainly have to take more note of the problem than we have in the past. 

Mr. CrenpENEN. I may say in response to that that the subcommittee 
has long rejected the idea of a single cause and certainly are not looking 
for what you refer to asa single scapegoat. 

Mr. Hinckery. Supplementing what I said, I think at one time 
someone hung the whole cause on juvenile delinquency on dear old 
Henry Ford. They said the model T had broken up the home. When 
television came along, here we are, the home is back together again. 
Television was going to undo what Mr. Ford had done, and setting 
the home up again in the way it should have always been under that 
normal basis. 

I think at least as far as some of these programs that have been 
called detrimental and contributory to juvenile delinquency are con 
cerned, we should remember every once in a while that perhaps they 
are at least keeping the kids home out of much worse mischief than 
they would be in if they were not looking at these programs. 

When I say that, please understand me; I think there is a lot of 
room for improvement. Just as we have improved over the last 6 
or eight vears in our programing, I think there is still great room for 
improvement. I think this medium of television and radio is the 
greatest medium ever known to man for communicating ideas. I 
think if we ever win any wars at all on any lasting basis, either cold 
or hot, these are the implements that will do it. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. We have been cognizant in preparing for these 
hearings of both this development that you referred to, and to reassure 
you, I will also say we gave just as careful study and consideration 
to research and opinions which would seem to support the contention 
that television does not have anything to do or does not play any role 
as a contributing factor in delinquency, as we have in research and 
opinions which support a contrary type of position. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. I have just one. Mr. Heffernan yesterday, vice 
president of the National Broadcasting Co.—I can’t locate his testi 
mony at the moment—said in effect, Mr. Hinckley, that with the 
ndvent of color features of television, we were coming into one of the 
most important eras in our history, because with these fine productions, 
not only the youth, but the public generally, would be influenced for 
great good. They are not his words. That is approximately what he 
said. 

So I ask you the question, if this medium can be used to influence 
for great good, if it is not properly screened, it can also bring upon 
us some bad, can it not ? 

Mr. Hincxktey. Yes, sir. There is no doubt of that. There is 
where the fine work of your committee comes in in focusing attention 
on such possibilities. } 

The Cuairman. If these productions are not properly handled and 
properly screened, the evil can come to the children who follow them. 

Mr. Hinckiery. Yes, but when you talk about properly handled and 
properly screened, I hope you are not thinking of censoring or any- 
thing of that nature, because I do not believe that you can legislate 
virtue and rectitude in the people. You cannot legislate people into 
heaven. It has been tried from time to time. The Volstead Act is a 
case there. 
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The Cuarrman. You are saying that you cannot legislate morals. 

Mr. Hincxury. No. I think the Congress has even attempted at 
times to legislate scientific development. Those things are impossible. 
I think this association that we have, the NARTB, is doing a great 
job, but even the code we must keep in mind is just like any product 
that comes from human beings; where more than two are involved, 
it isa compromise. The Constitution of the United States was a com- 
promise between the strong central government group and the 
colonialists that wanted their states rights as we know them now. 

The Cuarmman. That is correct. I have no further questions, Mr. 
Hinckley, but I do want to thank you both for appearing here today. 
I want to thank you for your patience in waiting so long. 

Mr. Hrncktey. I want to thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for the 
opportunity, and at the same time commend you for the great work 
you are doing. 
~ The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. You have made a real contribu- 
tion. 

We had this morning on the list of our witnesses Dr. Ila Huff, and 
we learned after we recessed the hearing for a time that Dr. Huff had 
been taken ill. 

I have a telegram here from Mrs. Huff in which she says: 

Illness prevents me from coming to Washington. Am desperately sorry. 
Doctor forbids trip. May I be called in future. 

Mr. Beaser. Mr. Haroid E. Fellows? 

The Cnarrman. Mr. Fellows, will you be sworn, please? Do all 
three intend to testify? Ifso, will you all three be sworn ? 

Do you all swear the testimony you are about to present before this 
subcommittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Fe.iows. I do. 

Mr. Brown. Ido. 

Mr. Bronson. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Gentlemen, will you be seated, and in turn each 
give your name, address, and occupation to the reporter for the record ? 


TESTIMONY OF HAROLD E. FELLOWS, PRESIDENT AND CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION BROADCASTERS, AND THAD H. BROWN, JR., VICE PRESI- 
DENT IN CHARGE OF TELEVISION, NARTB, AND EDWARD H. 
BRONSON, DIRECTOR, TELEVISION CODE AFFAIRS, NARTB, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Fettows. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: Mr. Brown on my 
right and Mr. Bronson on my left are not going to directly testify, but 
I will explain their positions to you. 

The Cuarrman. First, their full names and addresses. 

Mr. Fetxiows. Let them speak for themselves. 

Mr. Brown. Thad H. Brown, Jr., 1771 N Street NW, Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr. Bronson. Edward H. Bronson, 3637 Jenifer Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr. Fetuows. My name is Harold E. Fellows. I am president and 
chairman of the board of the National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters. The headquarters office of this association is 
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located at 1771 N Street NW, Washington, D. C. The association 
maintains no field offices. 

I wish to thank the members of this committee not only for the 
invitation to appear here today, but also for the constructive manner 
in which the committee has dealt with the vital subject of its current 
inquiry. 

Since June 5, 1954, when Ralph W. Hardy, our vice president in 
charge of Government relations, appeared before your committee, I 
have been traveling extensively around the country talking with in- 
dividual radio and television broadcasters. As a matter of fact, in 
order to take advantage of your willingness to hear me today, I have 
returned briefly from an extended road trip which I will resume 
tonight. 

In the past 6 weeks I have met with about 700 broadcasters, and in 
the next 4 weeks I will be meeting with as many more. Among other 
subjects, I have discussed this committee’s inquiry with many of these 
men and women. At the outset, therefore, let me assure you that the 
owners and managers of television stations and television networks 
in this country—both as businessmen and as parents themselves—are 
sincerely interested in doing something about the alarming rate of 
juvenile delinquency. 

In my statement before you today. at the risk of duplicating some 
of the things that may have been said, I would like to offer testimony 
on three points: 

First, a brief review of the current status of operations with respect 
to the Television Code; 

Second, a presentation of a positive effort which has been launched 
by my association to develop television programing that can assist 
various social and civic organizations in their attempts to reduce the 
incidence of delinquency; 

And third, a brief summation of the association’s plan for the future. 

This proposition has to do with television itself—this phenomenon 
of modern communication. If the members of the committee will 
reflect upon it, they will recall that no product of modern science, 
other than nuclear energy, has attracted more attention than television. 
Television occupies the unique distinction of being not only a purveyor 
of news but a continuing source of news. It has shared attention 
with the very news it has covered: coronations, inaugurations, elec- 
tions, and investigations. 

It is the subject of news again, within the framework of this cur- 
rent study of juvenile delinquency, as it has been before within the 
scope of other legislative and regulatory inquiries. No doubt it will 
be again. 

For this is a medium of great dynamics. Its overpowering possi- 
bilities for doing good have only been explored partially. Its poten- 
tial for evil is only suspected. But the integrity of the stewardship 
under which it has been developed as a public medium cannot fairly 
be questioned; or if it can be, then we must question the whole fabric 
of American economic social, and political life. 

Television, as we know it today, is a product of American business; 
and business as we know it today, and business tomorrow will be a 
product, in large measure, of television. Any fair appraisal of tele- 
vision’s contribution to youth must take into consideration its con- 
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tribution to the economic st: ability of a nation which one day will 
engage the full attention of today’s juveniles. 

Would one be scorned for suggesting that television might also be 
the product of human need? Transportation and bombs have brought 
ret throughout the world a lot closer together. Much is said about 
the need for greater understanding, but it is said in 60 different lan- 
guages and as many more dialects. Television may provide a picture 
that. will interconnect the cultures of the world, encouraging under- 
standing. Such a development also would be of interest to today’ 3 
juveniles—especially to those among them who may be delinquent 
because of the ominous and disturbing threats to peace. 

And there is one more dynamic of television relating to this com- 
mittee examination. ‘Television is not contrived to drive people from 
their homes, either juveniles or adults. The major purpose of those 
who think for television, sell for television, program for television, 
and pel form for television, is to be seen and heard. I cannot prove 
this. but it would seem that the tendency to keep families together 
would deter rather than encourage delinquency either on the part 
of the young or the old. 

— briefly ene om potentialities of te naranen are controlled 
by various American citizens throughout the Nation in whom trust 
has rea n placed bs vy the Federal Government. The Government is wise 
in vesting this trust, rather than assuming it. 

The first step toward a pattern for creating a nation of juvenile 
delinquents is Government control—or any single, autonomous con 
trol—of a public medium. The greatest act of mass youth delinquency 
is found in the needless instigation of war. We have seen that accom 
plished at least twice in our generation, partially through the central 
control of communications. 

srieflly, then, television is a new experience in living. The experi- 
ment of television as a true mass medium is 6 years old. This very 
inquiry, in which broadcasters, medical experts, s¢ iologists, psyehia 
trists and others are participating, is a part of the experiment itself. 

Television has made enormous efforts to do good—something that 
can be proved. I would like to talk about those efforts briefly. 

The first among them is the Television Code. 

Che Television Code is a compendium of guideposts to good taste 
in programing and advertising. Most of the men and women engaged 
in television management and ownership today are veterans of radio 
broadcasting. The content of the code is a summation of their experi- 
ence in the sensitive field of broadcasting into the homes of America. 
It isa guide, not a ukase. 

In establishing the code the broadcasters proceeded from two 
premises: (1) That the instrument itself should be written by broad- 
casters, based upon their long experience in the field: and (2) that 
it should be administered by broadcasters. 

Organizationally, therefore, as Mr. Hardy previously testified, the 
code is administered by a Television Code Review Board. 

The five members of this board are appointed | rv the president of 
the National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters. sub- 
ject to the confirmation of the television board of that association. 
Members are selected carefully from the ranks of active broadcast 
ownership and management and chosen upon the basis of their records 
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as leaders in the field of public service as well as in the field of broad- 
casting. 

In the sense that they are confirmed by the television board itself, 
an elected body, they are thus confirmed by the industry at large. 
Selection for service on the Television Code Review Board is con- 
sidered a signal honor in our business. Board members serve for 2 
vears and no one board member may succeed himself more than once. 
' The Television Code itself provides that this board, as its name 
implies, should review television programing and advertising, and 
should take such actions as may seem necessary to contribute generally 
to the improvement of the industry's product. ‘These actions are care- 
fully spelled out in the code, the governing instrument of this activity. 

The board meets no fewer than four times a year—and its average 
has been more frequent than that—to consider such complaints as may 
have been received from any source concerning specific programs or 
series of programs or advertising practices on television networks and 
on television stations. 

The board centers its activities on those stations which are sub- 
scribers to the Television Code. Presently, after less than 3 vears 
of operation, all television networks and 231 television stations 
(including 10 not yet on the air) subscribe to the effort. Our present 
rate of increase, nearly 100 percent in the last year, would indicate 
a growing interest in the code effort. 

Upon subscription to the code, and acceptance of its application by 
the television board of directors of the association, a station receives 
from the television code review board the right to announce itself as a 
code subscriber in good standing by use on the television screen, and 
otherwise, of the NARTB Television Seal of Good Practice. The seal 
identifies to the public the existence of the code board, its relationship 
io the NARTB, and its Washington post-office address to which in- 
dividual citizens or organizations are invited to direct any communi- 
cations concerning television programing. 

In this industry matter of self-regulation, detailed procedures have 
been drawn, particularly with regard to the receipt and handling of 
‘ ompl: unts concerning any particular television programing. ‘These 
regulations and procedures have been published and widely distrib- 
uted. 

The basic sanction which the television code review board may uti- 
lize in the event of cont iInuing and willful violation of the code by any 
subscriber, is the filing of a charge against such station before the tele- 
vision board of directors, which, in turn, after due deliberation, can 
suspend or remove the right of such subseriber to further identify 
itself as a code station through utilization of the seal. Intermediate 
corrective steps are available and, therefore, as of now, no such charges 
have had to be filed since subscribers have responded quickly to code 
board suggestions and interpretations. Original application of the 
code to each case is completely within the authority of the five-man 
code review board and is, of course, upon a confidential basis through- 
out the corrective and quasi-judicial procedures, 

It has been estimated that the television industry in this country 
consumes in a weekly schedule a greater product of performances than 
is manufactured by all of the studios in Hollywood in an entire year. 
This product of programing and advertising comes from three sources : 
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(1) network; (2) film; (38) live programing. ree ys in light of 
this volume, it is almost impossible to conceive of a system ‘which 
would transfer the obligation for good progr: aming tiven station man- 
agement to some other party or parties. The thought alone is not only 
untenable; the process of attaining such preview of all programing 
would be impractical. The code’s whole structure, therefore, is based 
upon the individual sense of responsibility of the man or woman who 
operates the broadcasting station. To place the responsibility else 
where, even in the hands of a board made up of broadcasters them- 
selves, would be to withdraw from such management an authority 
vested in that management by the terms of the license which permits 
him to operate. 

This is not the most efficient way to govern the kind of programing 
and advertising television will present- -but paradoxically, while it 
is not the most efficient way, it is the best way if we are to sustain in 
television the freedoms which have been defended in these very Halls 
of Congress for nearly 200 years. 

It is not the purpose of the television code or its review board to 
alter the pattern of programing structure of television stations and 
networks. Such purpose would stifle the product of creative genius 
which is necessary to improve television as this new art form matures. 
On the contrary, the purpose of the television code review board is 
to establish a set of minimum principles for programing and advertis- 
ing which, while not limiting in any sense the arena for creative 
thought, does establish guideposts for good taste and good Judgment. 

Is there a better way to do this?) Some have suggested the crea- 
tion of an office which would have what might be called citizen- 
dictatorial powers—approximating the program which has been 
adopted by the motion pictures or the profession: al baseball leagues. 

The CHarrman. At that point, may the Chair interrupt you? 

Mr. Fetitows. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrman. I do not know that any one suggested that arrange- 
ment, but I asked some questions about it yeste rda ay. Iwase xploring 
the field, I probably am already charged with being the author of 
the idea 

Mr. Frexxiows. I am sure it was not directed at you, sir. The sug- 
gestion has come up frequently before even your subcommittee sti arted 
to sit on the problem. We thought it came up frequently enough to 
bring it out in our statement here. 

The Cuarrman. The pattern has worked well in some fields. 

Mr. Fetiows. That is right. We go on here to explain why we 
think it is both impossible and impractical in our field, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. I am sorry I interrupted you but I want to make 
it clear that this subcommittee has not proposed the idea. 

Mr. Fetiows. I thank you for the interruption. This, broadcasters 
feel, is an improper procedure that would tend to restrict unduly the 
basic liberty of amass medium. Furthermore, and equally important, 
it’s impractical. The Breen office in Hollywood deals with about 90 
to 100 producers, only 10 or 12 of which could be said to be major 
producers. The baseball commissioner deals with 16 teams in 2 
leagues. In television we are talking about a medium that is not 
limited to pure entertainment, but distributes news and comment as 
well. We're talking also about a medium that numbers among its 
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sources of program material categories that would extend into the 
thousands. 

There has been talk of legislation. As this committee’s chairman 
has stated publicly—and his “attitude and that of his colleagues on the 
staff is to be commended—this committee is not interested in censor- 
ship. Nor are the broadcasters. 

I have offered this dissertation on the code and the climate in which 
it has developed because of the supposition implicit in any appearance 
here that television might have something to do with juvenile delin- 
quency—a supposition we do not acknowledge since it has not been 
proved, but one in which our interest is no less keen than the interest 
of the members of this committee. 

In the television code, and within the structure of the television code 
review board, we have the machinery to act quickly and effectively in 
a manner that would justify the Federal Government’s confidence in 
broadcasters to regulate themselves, 

The positive effort: With the committee’s indulgence, I would like 
now to turn my attention to another aspect of television broadcasting 
which touches directly upon the grievous problem under consideration 
here. Some experts in the fields of educ: ation, child psychology, and 
social welfare have suggested that television can be used as a positive 
force to reduce the incidence of juvenile delinquency through per- 
forming good deeds. 

The National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters 
and their member stations are doing something about this—and have 
been doing something about it for some time. 

As a leading citizen of the community in which he resides, the tele- 
caster is aware of the threat of juvenile delinquency to that community. 
As the manager of a medium which has tremendous influence upon 

opinions and decisions, the telecaster is keenly conscious of his respon- 
sibility to employ the power of television for public interest and benefit 
as well as entertainment. 

Practically every television enterprise employs a staff person whose 
major assignment is to work, side by side, with community groups and 
committees—to assist them with television know-how and to arrange 
television programs and announcements which will build wholesome 
interests and outlets for creative energy among young viewers. 

At the National Association of Radio & Television Broadcasters, 
we have a television information committee composed of TV network 
and station members appointed by me. A major purpose of this com- 
mittee is to furnish to our member stations case histories and guide- 
post information which will enable them to employ television for maxi- 
mum public benefit. At a meeting in Washington last December, our 
television information committee voted to devote a large proportion 
of our efforts to the juvenile delinquency problem. 

From a wide collection of published materials on community condi- 
tions necessary to curb juvenile delinquency, we extracted the 10 most 
frequently cited by experts in juvenile training and guidance. This 
formed a blueprint of objectives to be fostered through television pro- 
graming and services. Taking the positive approach, we launched 
what has come to be known as television’s juvenile responsibility cam- 
paign. 

Among the objectives in our platform are improvement of family 
relationshi ips, religious training in the home, provision of ample op- 
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portunities for constructive use of youthful energies, development of 
the proper kind of heroes for children to admire and emulate, early 
discovery and diagnosis of children with behavior problems, and de 
ve lopment of juvenile interest in the activities of the community and 
the practice of citizenship. Before announcing the program, we 
checked these objectives with authorities in child guidance and law. 
Among those who screened the list and approved it are Director JJ. 
Edgar Hoover of the Federal Bureau of Investigation; the Honorable 
Philip B. Gilliam, Denver, Colo., president of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges; Mr. W. 1. Jameson, president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, Chicago; Mr. R. E. Farrell, Red Wing, Minn., 
president of the National Associ: ition of Training Schools; and Mr. 
Lee C. Dowling, chairman of the New York State Youth Commission. 

We act as a clearinghouse of ideas and techniques to meet these 
juvenile responsibility objectives developed by television networks and 
stations themselves. We also furnish the industry with basic informa 
tion on the problem such as a report on the June Juvenile Delinquency 
Conference of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
which was keynoted by Senator Hendrickson. 

This, I believe. evidences the sincer ity of the television broadcaster 
in serving the public interest through a Vvolunt: ary program of positive 
actions, as Well as in the voluntary self-regulation vein of our television 
code. 

PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


I mentioned earlier in this statement that 254 stations and all 4 
television networks now subscribe to the television code. That means 
approximately 200 operating television stations do not subscribe. 1 
should not like to leave the impression with this committee that stations 
which do not subscribe are necessarily less conscientious about stand- 
ards for operation than those that do subscribe. For instance, many 
stations, I understand, feel that they need not subscribe to the code 
since their individually adopted minimum standards for operation 
are as high as those contained in the code. 

We feel that the industry is making steady progress in attracting 
the support of nonsubscribers. Two years ago, 90 stations subseribed : 
since that time we have added 141 stations, during a period, of course. 
when the station population has been increasing. 

by personal contact, through mail campaign, through public 
speeches and by any other device available to us, it is our plan at the 
National Association of Radio & Television Broadcasters to continue 
an aggressive campaign that we hope will continually enlarge the 
number of subscribers to the code. It is our plan, as well, to continue 
the juvenile responsibility program to which reference here has been 
made. 

It is my understanding that this committee’s staff has had some 
recent experience in the field of monitoring television programs. The 
staff of the committee, therefore, will understand clearly what I mean 
when I say that such effort is difficult and time consuming and requires 
extensive manpower. We have been monitoring, too, for a number 
of months by direction of the television code review board. Our 
monitoring has outs exploratory to date. 

Since October 1, 1953, the television code affairs staff has monitored 
12 television arbi in 20 cities for local programing. The four tele- 
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vision networks also have been monitored. ‘Total hours in local pro- 
graming: 630. In network programing: 1,149. 

Obviously this amount of monitoring does not offer sufficient detail 
of station program and advertising effort to enable the code staff or 
board to provide adequate assistance to station and network sub- 
scribers in their own serious effort of code compliance. 

Consequently, the association, on behalf of the code review board, 
has contracted with a national organization experienced in these mat- 
ters to conduct a continuing and expanding monitoring oper ation. 
This national firm operates now in 27 markets, but can engage in moni- 
toring in any other market on assignment. 

Expanded reports received from this new service will step up 
measurably the code board’s continuing effort to assist broadcasters in 
their own self-regulatory efforts. 

We are presently completing plans for a pilot study of attitudes 
toward television. ‘This pilot study to be conducted by a recognized 
research organization will determine the feasibility of a nationwide 
examination of such attitudes. We anticipate that the questions con- 
tained in this survey will elicit from the general public at all educa 
tional, economic, religious, social, and age levels an indication of the 
impact of television on the American home. This is not an inquiry 
confined to children’s programing. It should reflect accurate esti- 
mates of household reaction to programing at various hours of the 
day, and it should adduce a body of proposals for improvement, 
change, or modification. 

We also presently are engaged in enlarging the staff which performs 
in behalf of the television code review board. 

These are four specific steps, in other words, now contemplated by 
the association : 

(1) Stepping up the juvenile responsibility program. 

(2) Broadening the monitoring operation. 

(3) Undertaking a pilot study. 

(4) Enlarging the code staff. 

All of these efforts are being conducted under the sponsorship of 
television broadcasters themselves. 

Perhaps time and circumstances will prove that the subject of this 
committee’s examination—the tragic increase in the rate of juvenile 
delinquency—is a matter of prior concern to all of the good citizens of 
this Nation. The television broadcasters, numbered among those good 
citizens, will do their part in any soundly organized campaign to re 
duce the incidence of such delinquency. 

I thank the committee for its courtesy in listening to this rather 
lengthy delineation. 

I have with me today Mr. Thad Brown, vice president in charge of 
television for NARTB, who was largely instrumental in drawing up 
the Television Code and who worked very closely with the broad- 
casters in organizing the original effort. 

Also with me is Mr. Edward H. Bronson, formerly the operator of 
a television station, who is now director of Television Code affairs. 
With this assistance, I hope that we may be able to answer satisfac- 
torily any questions the committee and the staff m: ay wish to ask at this 
time. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Fellows, I first want to say thank you for your 
appearance here. This statement is a very fine statement and it is 
very encouraging. 

Mr. Fetiows. Good. 

The CuarrmMan. I am also grateful for the presence of Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Bronson. I am sure I speak for my colleagues. 

I have a few questions, Mr. Fellows, but I think before I pursue 
those questions, I will turn you over to our able counsel and let him 
examine. 

Mr. Beaser. Mr. Fellows, Mr. Bronson has how much of a profes- 
sional staff at the present moment ? 

Mr. Freitiows. He has two at the present moment. 

Mr. Braser. And you intend to increase that to how many ¢ 

Mr. Fe.iows. Next, to 4 and possibly to 5 or 6. 

Mr. Beaser. That is for the whole country / 

Mr. Frtiows. That is for the whole country for the operation of 
the office. The broadcaster himself is very seriously involved in the 
code and that does not include in any way the Television Code review 
board. This is the operation of the office, sir. 

Mr. Beaser. That is 2 at the moment and increased to 4 in the fu- 
ture ¢ 

Mr. Fetitows. No; 3 at the present moment, and increasing to 4 and 
5 and possibly 6. 

Mr. Braser. Three i including Mr. Bronson ? 

Mr. Fetiows. That is right. 

Mr. Beaser. These people would be expected to take the results of 
the monitoring that this professional organization is doing for you? 

Mr. Fe.itows. To some degree; when there is extensive monitoring, 
so long as it is monitoring by our organization, our research depart- 
ment is sometimes brought into play where we have another group of 
people who analyze and go at the whole business of research. 

In the proposal which I am suggesting, Mr. Beaser, we have found 
some of the things we wanted to find out in our exploratory stages, as 
I indicated to you we are now going into a stage where we are going 
to employ an outside research organization. 

Mr. Braser. Let me ask you first about your experiences in the 
monitoring which you did yourself. 

Mr. Feiitows. As an association ¢ 

Mr. Beaser. Yes. You referred to it in your statement. 

Mr. Feiiows. Yes. 

Mr. Braser. What did you find in your monitoring? Were there 
very many violations of the code ? 

Mr. Fetxiows. Our first effort was to determine the extent of com- 
mercial content, and then to some degree the nature of commercial 
content. At the same time our observers watched to see whether there 
was any established continuing violation in extremes. That we did 
not find. 

Mr. Bronson, who was in charge of all this monitoring, can report 
to you the extent to which we found commercial advertising in ex- 
tremes and any other matters with regard to advertising content. 
That was our first field of exploration. 

Mr. Beaser. This research group that you have engaged is going 
to be instructed to monitor for what ? 
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Mr. Frtuows. For several things which are now being determined. 
It will, I am sure, enter the field in which you are most interested. 
That is the business of impact on the American home in matters which 
we must define. That is the reason for going at this thing fairly 
slowly. No one yet, I don’t think has established any rightful and 
usable pattern to get at what we want to know just as much as anyone in 
your committee or the public wants to know. We want to know how 
to find out from people their true reaction, the impact that we have 
upon them and what it does to them. 

Mr. Beaser. I think I am confusing you. There are two types of 
undertakings which you are about to do. 

Mr. Fetitows. Yes. 

Mr. Braser. One is monitoring, and the other is research on impact ¢ 

Mr. Fetiows. That is right. 

Mr. Brasrer. As far as your monitoring is concerned, what are they 
going to monitor for—for ‘advertising content # 

Mr. Fetiows. They will monitor both for advertising content and 
violations of the code. 

Mr. Braser. Your research people that you have engaged— 

Mr. Fetiows. That is, as I say, the pilot study which ‘begins 1 to at- 
tempt to find out how you go about on a larger scale determining what 
questions you ask, what is the technique that you employ to get the 
truth out of people at all ages as to what the impact of television is 
doing to them and what their reactions are—cause and effect. 

Mr. Brasrr. Are you saying that this is a basic study on the effects 
of television on people ? 

Mr. Fetiows. On the American home, this pilot study I am telling 
you about is, yes. 

The Cuatrman. Not only the children but the adults as well? 

Mr. Fettows. All the way, sir. 

Mr. Beraser. That is going to be done through an interview tech- 
nique ¢ 

Mr. Fetiows. I did not say an interview. I said we did not establish 
what questions would be asked. The technique might be interview, 
telephone, maybe recall. There is no telling what it will be. When 
you go into one of these research problems, that bid fair to be a res ully 
large research problem—I can sometimes hardly pronounce the word— 
you attempt a methodological study to find out what techniques should 
be used, what will give you back the right answers and the answers 
upon which you can depend. 

Mr. Braser. We have heard considerable testimony about the need 
for basic long-range research. 

Mr. Fetiows. With which I agree, sir. 

Mr. Braser. That is not the thing you are undertaking ? 

Mr. Fetiows. It is, indeed. In the pilot that is exactly what we are 
starting. To try to find out how it should be done in large measure. 

Mr. Braser. I see. In the past year, how many charges have been 
filed with the code review board ? 

Mr. Fettows. Mr. Bronson is the man on that job. He is the ad- 
ministrator of all the television code affairs. 

Mr. Beaser. Mr. Bronson? 

Mr. Bronson. We received a total in the past 2 years of about 62: 
comments addressed to the code review board. I should have ipid @ a 
total of 625 complaints, if I may correct that, sir. The actual com- 
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munications, the total of written le tters, would be 460, some of which 
contained more than 1 complaint. 

I think I might point out, if I may, 2 categorical breakdowns: 
There were 37 miscellaneous letters which had no application to the 
code, there were 11 letters which were complimentary to television and 
were not, in a sense, negative. 

Mr. Braser. You do not receive the complaints given to the local 
television station. You are referring only to complaints made to the 
board ? 

Mr. Bronson. Yes. 

Mr. Breaser. Those that are given to the individual station are a 
different number ¢ 

Mr. Bronson. Yes, that is correct. Only in very rare instances does 
anything like that come to our attention. 

Mr. Breaser. What is done with these complaints ? 

Mr. Bronson. The individual complaints, Mr. Beaser, are processed 
through the code board activity. In each instance, they are acknowl- 
edged, the complaint itself, if it is properly specified as to station and 
program so that we can actually handle it and is not a general com- 
plaint, is referred to the originating source of the program, either the 
station or the network involved. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bronson, what form do these complaints take ¢ 
Are they mostly letters ? 

Mr. Bronson. Yes, that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Braser. And they are referred to the station for its explana- 
tion: isthat right ? 

Mr. Bronson. They are referred to the station with a letter from 
us. The text of the incoming letter is referred with that to the sta- 
tion, if the station is identified and if the program itself is identified, 
or the particular type of complaint regarding the station or the net- 
work. 

Mr. Beaser. Do you or any member of your staff review the par- 
ticular program, if possible, that was complained about ? 

Mr. Bronson. Yes, in many instances, Mr. Beaser, the actual pro- 
crams themselves are reviewed by the entire code review board at a 
later date, either by film or kinescope, or sometimes even a re ort is 
forwarded the board. 

Mr. Beaser. Have you had complaints which you would character- 
ize as general, that there is too much programing of crime and violence 
for children, and if so, what action has been taken by the board ? 

Mr. Bronson. We have had some specific complaints in that cate- 
gory, Mr. Beaser, but generally there has been additional comment. 
By that I mean of general nature, not specifying programs or sta- 
tions. The instances of individual designation by the complainant 
have been brought to the attention of the originating source of the 
show or the program. 

Mr. Braser, But the board has done nothing about the complaints 
concerning the quantity of crime and violence shows on television 
stations ? 

Mr. Bronson. I think the board has issued in the past, in its regular 
monthly bulletin, a general comment in this particular field and 
calling attention to the fact that complaints have been received in 
it. As to specific board action on a general area, I am not quite cer- 
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tain that I understand what you mean, a penalty action of some 
kind ¢ 

Mr. Braser. Whatever action the board would have within its prov- 
ince to take. 

We have prepared a chart such as this. We have shown shots from 
features shown here in Washington in 1 week, which indicates a con- 
siderable amount of violence on the air. 

It would seem to me, at least, to be a little bit contrary to your code. 

Has the board taken any action in that respect ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Indeed, I think one of your members testified yes 
terday that some of these pictures did viol: ate your code. 

Mr. Bronson. As to the individual programs you have designated 
here, 1 do not think the board has taken any action. 

May I state that, on other programs that have come to its attention, 
they have, in the course of their normal procedure, brought those 
situations to the attention of the station or network. 

Mr. Braser. Actually, isn’t it a pretty impossible task to do this sort 
of a monitoring, reviewing, and checking with the code, with two 
people / 

Mr. Bronson. | think, if I may speak to that— 

Mr. Fretitows. You certainly may. 

Mr. Bronson. We have already indicated our plan to expand that, 
based on previous action. 

Mr. Fetrows. If I am not intruding, we never expected it to be 
done by 2 eople, or 20, on the final all-out scale which is nec essary. 
That is the reason we are tending toward a professional research 
organization. 

Mr. Braser. I mean, the taking of the steps necessary after that: 
they will not take any steps with respect to any particular television 
stations? They will just report to Mr. Bronson the results of their 
review ¢ 

Mr. Frtitows. And we, in turn, to the television review board. We 
will have the findings and work on the findings. 

Mr. Braser. Were you here, Mr. Bronson, yesterday morning / 

Mr. Bronson. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Braser. Did you see the pictures which were exhibited ? 

Mr. Bronson. I did, sir. 

Mr. Brasrer. Do they comply with the code? 

Mr. Bronson. My feeling is this: that if you would care to make 
those available—I do not speak as an interpreter of the code for the 
board, the board itself must speak in that sense. 

The CHarrman. The board makes a determination on each indi- 
vidual case, does it! 

Mr. Bronson. Yes, those cases that come before it, Mr. Chairman. 
I do think that the individual films might warrant the aaa of 
the board, if I might put it that way, Mr. Beaser. 

Mr. Braser. From your viewing of television programs, and I 
gather you do view television programs, Mr. Bronson, throughout 
the country, are those fairly typical of what is being shown ¢ 

Mr. Bronson. From my own personal viewing, | don’t think T am 
in a position to say that they are typical. 

Mr. Braser. They are being shown throughout the country. 
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Mr. Bronson. I would say possibly scenes of similar content are or 
have been shown elsewhere but I am not prepared to state in what 
volume or what areas. s 

Mr. Beaser. Thinking back to the pictures you saw, weren't some 
of those within the prohibition of “excessively violent” of the code? 

Mr. Bronson. Again I would like to emphasize my job is not one 
of interpreting but of reporting to the code review board. I would 
say that some of the scenes that were shown yesterday might well 
merit the attention of the board for review. 

Does that answer your question ¢ 

Mr. Breaser. That is right. Most of them, as I recall the pictures, 
are directed by nation-wide directors. They are not directed specifi- 
cally to Washington, is what I meant. 

Let me ask Mr. Fellows a question, or it might still be Mr. Bronson. 
We had quite a bit of discussion yesterday afternoon with Mr. Heffer- 
nan on an interpretation of the code. 

The question was in relation to the word “kidnaping.” Mr. Heffer- 
nan was saying that kidnaping is not holding as a hostage. The 
question is this 

The Cuarman. We have much more discussion about this word 
“kidnaping.” The Chair will have to rule that kidnaping is defined 
in the law. 

Mr. Beaser. Does that mean that each one of your two hundred 
and thirty-odd subscribers is an individual judge of what kidnaping 
means or excessive violence means / 

Mr. Freviows. I think we could take a little bit of explanation from 
Mr. Brown first because he sat through all of the origin of this code. 
I believe he can address himself to you on that subject very briefly. 

Mr. Brown. Using the example of kidnaping, the code was de- 
veloped as a type of quasi-legislative matter with some specifics and 
some generalities. The generalities and some of the specifics were to 
be sketched in over a period of years by a case by case determination 
as it might come before the television code review board. In regard 
to kidnaping, at the present time, of course there are two parties that 
interpret the code. One is the individual station subscriber and, two, 
in an eventuality, the code review board. So at the present time, 
insofar as kidnaping is concerned, I do not know of a case where the 
code review board has had occasion to interpret kidnaping and at the 
present time, yes, all 231 are giving their individual attention to 
interpretation of kidnaping insofar as the code is concerned. 

Mr. Braser. I am only a lawyer. I look at it from the standpoint 
of alawyer. I thought I knew what kidnaping meant. I was a little 
surprised to hear 3 or 4 variations of the meaning. 

You issue a film directory, which you carefully state, does not mean 
that you approve of the films being shown. Do you think it would 
help in the enforcement of the code—I am going back to something 
you said in your statement—if there were such previous reviewing of 
films, such as this, so that the individual station manager or owner 
would know that it met the code ¢ 

Mr. Fe.iows. Are you addressing that question to me, Mr. Beaser ? 

Mr. Braser. Yes. 

_ Mr. Fexxows. It is entirely contrary to the philosophy and opera- 
tion of the code. The individual responsibility for program content 
on any American radio station or television station rests entirely with 
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the licensee. That would not preclude the necessity of his knowing 
all over again—that would be perhaps one more step of assurance 
beyond the motion-picture code. I think it has been brought out in 
testimony here that virtually all the film which the stations are getting 
and using have been through the motion-picture code. But that would 
not relieve the responsibility of the individual broadcaster one single 
bit. 

Mr. Braser. I grant that, but would it be helpful to him ¢ 

Mr. Ferzows. I doubt it very much, sir, for a very simple reason: 
The sequences in motion pictures, the clipping of motion pictures 
beyond the extreme of violent area vary from market to market and 
from place to place. Certain things are very entertaining and accept- 
able to a community audience in Dallas, Tex., which is quite different 
up in the Pacific Northwest. 

I am not referring to the extremes of violence. There still has to 
be, as this industry grows and grows and grows—believe me it has 
made tremendous strides along these lines—a growing and increasing 
vigilance, organization, working means, and personnel to more and 
more go into the business of preediting i in their own right. I don’t 
think organized preediting is the solution to it at all. 

Mr. Braser. What confuses me there is that kidnaping was kid- 
naping in Massachusetts and in Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. Fretiows. I don’t think that kidnaping, as such, can be just 
set apart by the word “kidnaping.” I think you have to see every 
sequence which is involved in what is commonly termed “kidnaping, 
to know whether or not it comes under the provisions of this code. 
I can go out and kidnap the bride as a humorous prank on the night 
of a wedding and take her away; that is kidnaping by most of the 
rump surveys that are made. That is mentioned as a kidnaping. 
But it certainly is not within the intent of this code. 

Mr. Braser. The code refers specifically to a kidnaping of a child 
because of the fear it instills in the child viewing the program. 

Mr. Fetiows. That isright. But as I say, it is each individual case. 

Mr. Breaser. Let me ask you two more questions only. One in rela- 
tion to Miss Love’s testimony today. Did you hear it? 

Mr. Fretiows. I did hear it. There was some I could not hear. 

Mr. Braser. The British Broadcasting System seems to have set 
up some sort of an advisory committee. Has that plan been thought 
of or tried here ? 

Mr. Fretiows. There are advisory committees in communities 
throughout the country which are called advisory committees, wherein 
television stations and radio stations have created what they call com- 
inunity councils. They in effect work, I think, pretty much as she has 
indicated. 

Incidentally, much of her testimony was tremendously constructive 
and quite parallels exactly what we are doing here in the United States 
through the code. 

You see, in the code, sir, we have quite the equivalent of that. It has 
not yet been brought out but we work quite closely with large religious 
organizations, with parent-teacher associations, with social organiza- 
tions. We are in quite constant liaison with them. We talked over 
many of our problems. Large religious groups come to us and want 
to talk to us about this and whether or not we mean these things we 
say and what is our interpretation. They want to know, too. So we 
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mve an ever continuing connection with the organized bodies of the 
{ nited States who work in the directions which are commendable. ] 
think we have that. 

Mr. Breaser. Are you not concerned or is not the code or association 
concerned with the large amount of crime and violence being shown 
on television stations today 4 

Mr. Fentows. We are deeply concerned if there is a large amount of 
crime and violence and that is determined as we come upon it and look 
for it. We cannot concede that much of what is termed “crime and 
violence” Is SO called crime and \ iolence. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Fellows, you saw those pictures, vesterday ¢ 

Mr. Krunows. I did not. Mr. Chairman. I was unable to be here. 
I agree, however, with Mr. Bronson’s testimony. From the descrip- 
tion I heard of some of the sequences which you showed, I believe 
they are certainly doubtful enough to be subject to Television Code 
Review Board review, 

The CuarrMan. Would you do this subcommittee a favor? Would 
you attempt, if you can, to get ahold of those pictures / 

Mr. Frettows. We certainly will, sir. Can we get them from you / 

The Cuaiman. Let this subcommittee have your comments in 
writing. 

Mr. Fettows. We would be very happy to do so. 

(The information was submitted at a later date and reads as 
follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE TELEVISION CODE REVIEW BOARD OF THE NATIONAI 
ASSOCIATION OF RADIO AND TELEVISION BROADCASTERS 


The Television Code Review Board of the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters met in Washington on December 1 and 2, 1954. 

In accordance with the testimony of Mr. Harold E. Fellows, president of 
NARTB, before the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency as presented 
October 20, 1954, the Television Code Review Board reviewed the following films: 
Borderland, Devil Riders, The Crimson Ghost, River Patrol, and Flame of the 
West 

Of the stations telecasting these programs one is not a subscriber to the Tele 
vision Code. However, the management of this station, upon the suggestion of 
the code review board readily agreed to have the code board view this film, too, 
since all other films being reviewed were carried over code subscriber stations. 

The films were reviewed in their original on-the-air form, rather than in 
excerpt form as displayed during the subcommittee hearing on October 19, 1954. 

One of the originating stations reported to the code board that portions of its 
film shown by the subcommittee had been edited out of the print shown on the air 
and that this sequence was not telecast. 

In keeping with the established procedures of the Television Code Review 
Board, individual comments on the films under review have been sent to the 
originating stations, wherein some films were felt by the code board not to be in 
agreement with the spirit and intent of the code. 

It has been the firm practice of the code board to hold such reports in confidence 
and thus these have not been released nor are they submitted with this statement. 

However, it should be emphasized in this statement that the code review board, 
has reached the following conclusions : 

(1) That despite the fact that some of the films were the subject of considerable 
editing by the stations, both for the purpose of timing and deletion of objectionable 
content, the Television Code Board expresses doubt as to whether portions of 
certain of the films are wholly within the spirit of the code 

(2) That some instances of excessive violence were noted in some of the in- 
dividual reports to the stations 

(8) That all of the films under review were produced originally for theater dis- 
play, not for television presentation. Three of the five films are westerns, and 
this type of film product for programs constitutes a substantial percentage of such 
product available to the television broadcasters from the output of motion picture 
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studios. This type of film product has been available for theater display in this 
country for over two decades. 

(4) Four of the five films reviewed were approved for theater presentation by 
the National Board of Review of the Motion Picture Industry. The fifth, a 
British import, was approved by the motion picture review board of that country. 
5) Thus, it is felt that previous clearance by such theater review boards, did 
not take into consideration the intimate viewing by family groups as provided 
by television. Such action does not necessarily provide proper clearance for 
television. 


(6) With the foregoing in mind, all subscribers to the Television Code, net 
works and stations are being reminded that they should exercise particular care 
nh reviewing all programing designed for, or subject to viewing by children, with 
specific emphasis upon film falling in so-called western, mystery and adventure 
ategories, Where such film product is old and produced originally for the theater, 
not for television. In this connection, the following paragraphs of the Television 
Code have been suggested for special consideration by code subscribers : 

Subparagraph (s), page 8 under “Acceptability of Program Material”: 

The use of horror for its own sake will be eliminated; the use of visual or 
aural effects which would shock or alarm the viewer, and the detailed presenta- 
tion of brutality or physical agony by sight or sound are not permissible,” 

Subparagraph 2 (e) page 38 under “Responsibility Toward Children” which 
points up that care should be exercised : 

“In avoiding material which is excessively violent or would create morbid sus- 
pense, or other undesirable reactions in children.” 

\lso, code subscribers have been urged to review their entire schedules to be 
reasonably certain there is not a cumulative effect of continuous programing 
containing sequences of violent action during children’s viewing hours. 

The Television Code Review Board therefore has notified all code subscribers 
that special attention should be given to clearance before acceptance of all film 
productions manufactured before the first television station went on the air. 

Some errors of judgment have been made in the programing of television 
stations. Were this not so, there would be no necessity for a code or an admin- 
strative board. The incidence of such errors has dropped sharply as television 
management has developed new sources of programing, especially designed for 
exhibition by TV stations. This new source of programing, combined with the 
increased activity by networks and stations themselves are closing the gap 
between supply and demand. 

The board is convinced that there will be fewer instances of code departures 
us this process of self-regulation and the expansion of program sources con- 
tinnes; and restates the proposition that, thus far, no case of departure so per- 
sistent or flagrant as to require the board to censure a station by withdrawing 
use of the Television Code seal has come to the board’s attention. 

Those eligible presently to subscribe to the Television Code are the television 
licensees and the networks. Final authority for self-regulation resides with 
the licensee. But since the end objective is conformance to the standards for 
good broadcasting which have been promulgated by the television broadcasters 
themselves, the board has developed and is recommending a system for extending 
affiliation with the effort to others allied with the television industry whose 
product comprises now a large share of the programing viewed in the American 
home 

This proposal by the Television Code Review Board must be acted upon by 
the Television Board of the National Association of Radio and Television Broad 
casters. This latter governing body meets in January 1955. <A report supple- 
mental to this concerning such action as may be taken will be made to the sub- 
comittee at a later date. 

The Television Code Review Board acknowledges the seriousness of the sub- 
committee’s inquiry and commends the thoroughness and care with which it is 
being conducted. The board reiterates the determination of the Nation’s tele 
vision broadcasters to give full cooperation to such congressional investigations. 


The Cuatrman. T think you will agree with one of your fellow 
members that they did violate your code. 

Mr. Fettows. We are directly and deeply concerned, and that is a 
straightforward answer to your question, Mr. Beaser. That is the 
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business we are in. That isthe purpose of our being in it. That is the 
purpose for organizing the code. 

Mr. Beaser. The point, Mr. Fellows, is this: If all we did with our 
limited staff was to screen certain of the programs in Washington, 
DD. C., for 1 week, and not all of those programs—screen in the sense 
of obtaining the film—and then we had to cut tremendous quantities 
because of time limitations here, the result was a large variety of viola- 
tions or apparent violations 

Mr. Feiitows. I do wish, Mr. Beaser, if it is proper and becoming 
for me to make such a comment, that those of you who sit as serious- 
ly and completely as vou are sitting on these subjects, will have an op 
portunity to see, if not the entire film, the sequence either side of that, 
some of the things which have been mentioned, one in particular which 
I don’t think we need to name again, sounds to me as if it is pretty 
likely that it represents a measure of what can be fruitfully called ex- 
treme violence, but that cannot be determined, sir, until you know 
exactly how it came about. I realize your limitations of time. 

Mr. Beaser. I am sorry, Mr. Fellows, you misinterpreted me. What 
we did was, we took and viewed the entire films. 

Mr. Fettows. You did? I think that is fine. I think that is what 
vou should do, sir. I think, too, that is what our board should do, if 
you don’t mind. 

The CuatrmMan. We will have further testimony on that point to 
make this record complete so that there will not be any doubt that 
the films were reviewed in their entirety by the staff of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. Fetiows. I am happy to know that, because, up until this time, 
I thought you looked at the small segments of what was termed “vio- 
lence.” 

Mr. Beaser. That would be unfair. 

Mr. Feitows. I think it would. 

Mr. Brasrer. We reviewed them entirely. In most of them my rec- 
ollection is that what we clipped is only a small sample. There is 
much more. 

No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fellows, on yesterday, Mr. Heffernan made a 
very fine statement before this subcommittee, and in the statement he 
suid referring to television—and I think he was particularly refer- 
ring to the new color combinations that are coming in—he said: 





Because of this magic combination television can be a medium of major im- 
portance in shaping men’s minds. In a business which can influence men’s 
mind in this way we have highly resolved to influence them constructively. 

If that statement is correct, and I believe it is, I think you will also 
agree that if these productions are not of the right type and character, 
if they are filled to overflowing with crime and violence, that they could 
have a very serious effect on the children of America. 

Mr. Fettows. If you will pardon me, the extent to which I agree 
with you is indicated in my direct testimony. I say its potential for 
evil is only suspected. 

We, Mr. Chairman, who undertake our part in a venture as big as 
television and what it now is and will be in America, have to be pretty 
reasonab ly dedicated to our job or we would not be doing it. 

The Cnatrman. I am convinced you are alert to the needs in this 


area, 
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Mr. Fe.tows. We are certainly trying to be, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I wonder if you would, for the record, so when my 
colleagues examine the record they will have a complete picture of 
the whole situation you create, would you take a hypothetical case 
and tell us just what happens when a complaint comes before the re 
view board? For example, let us say that I am in the business and I 
permit a broadcast such as I saw on the screen yesterday and some- 
body makes a complaint against me for violation of the code, what 
happens from the time the complaint comes in until action is taken / 
What action, if any, do you take / 

Mr. Fretiows. It is immediately referred to the station which is 
involved; perhaps it would be best if I read you first from the press 
ing of charges and the conditions and the precedent that is involved. 

Prior to the pressing of charges to the Television Board of Direc- 
tors, which, sir, is the final step, the step which, upon the decision of 
the Television Board of Directors, not the Television Code Review 
Board, can take away the man’s seal, can take away the recognition 
of the fact that he is operating in accordance with the code—prior 
to the pressing of charges concerning violation of the code by a sub- 
scribed, the Television Code Review Board hereinafter provided for, 
(1) shall have appropriately and in good time informed and advised 
subscriber of any and all complaints and information coming to the 
attention of the Television Code Review Board, and (2) relating to the 
programing of said subscriber, shall have reported to and advised 
said subscriber by analysis, interpretation, recommendation or other- 
wise of the possibility of a violation or breach of the Television Code 
by the subscriber, and (3) shall have served upon the subscriber by 
registered mail a notice of intent to press charges at least 20 days 
prior to the filing of any such charges by the Television Board of 
Directors. 

During this period, the Television Code Review Board may, within 
its sole discretion, reconsider its proposed action based upon such 
written reply as the subscriber may care to make, and so forth and 
so on. 

That gives you the developing action. 

Let us take it briefly in a very simple way because you asked what 
is relatively a simple question. 

The moment such a complaint comes into Mr. Bronson’s office, he 
gets immediately in touch with the network. The station, if it is a 
network program, he will immediately get in touch, after calling the 
station and confirming some of these things, because we have to be 
terribly careful. Many complaints which we can receive will blame 
a television program but will be so indefinite about it that we have to 
find out exactly where it is and what it was. So we go about it cau- 
tiously to begin with until we know we have established the offense, 
if there is one. 

We will call it an offense, temporarily. Then we determine with 
the station or with the network and we get cooperation, sir—I think 
some of your network people have testified the extent of personnel 
and organization which they use to prevent these things happening— 
after proper consideration of the whole situation in almost every single 
case we are assured, if they are in agreement, that the offending person 
or the offending source will be corrected immediately and it does not 
happen again. 
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We operate, sir, in an entirely confidential basis up until the time 
exposure is necessary. We cannot tell you the extent to which this 
industry has grown in its improvement along these lines. I can assure 
you, and it may seem to all of you ventlemen a rather inadequate Way 
to do it. that we have done a remarkable job, I think. I am not speak- 
ng just for myself. In the two years and a half that we have been 
in business, we are pleased with the progress we are making. We 
welcome challenges like this. I think it was Mr. Hinckley who said 


l 
} 


to you that this whole business we are in here now is most construc- 
tive \ll of these things point toward what we are all seeking. 
The Cuamman. [I assume you get complaints before your review 


boards which involve stations not numbers—operators not members 
of your association 4 

Mr. Frenirows. We know of such complaints, but without the same 
authority, shall we Say, which is not a good word to use, 

The Crairman. Then you cannot do anything about them. You 
have no jurisdiction 2 

Mr. Fretiows. No, sir. We have no jurisdiction over such stations. 
However, 1 think one point which cannot be overlooked, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, is the fact that all networks belong to and observe 
the code and a tremendous amount of the television broadcasting in 
this country over nearly all the stations is accounted for by the fact 
that at the source of origin that is being taken care of. 

I didn’t mean to interrupt your thought. 

The Cuatrman. Because of your lack of jurisdiction over the non 
members of your association leads me to ask this question. Again, 
I repeat, this is a question in which I am searching for facts upon 
which this subcommittee can one day soon, I hope, draw some conclu- 
sion: If you had some authority—TI am talking about governmental 
authority—on how you administer this code, would you not be in a 
stronger position / 

Mr. Fetuows. I will give you a flat answer, sir. You do not want 
censorship. And if you are referring to the FCC, and ask them the 
question, they do not want censorship. It is not the way of success 
nn aking this thing the Way it should be. 

The CuarrmMan. From your long experience in this field, you think 
that would be a fatal step? 

Mr. Fretiows. I do think it would be a fatal step and my long 
experience dates back 26 years in this field. 

The Cuarrman. You feel it would be wrong, for what specific 
reason ¢ 

Mr. Feitiows. Because it is censorship, because it— 

The Cuarrman. Would it be censorship to set up a branch of the 
FCC to deal with these problems, conduct hearings where complaints 
came in, and they were substantiated by testimony, by proof—would 
that be censorship of the kind you fear? 

Mr. Frtiows. It would not only be censorship, it would not be 
American, or our American structure of broadcasting. 

The Cuarrman. If a man violates the Pure Food and Drug Act, if 
a complaint comes in, he goes before a tribunal and has to answer. 

Mr. Feittows. That has to do with fraudulent matters which border 
on law and products. 
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The Crarrman. If a certain type of program is made up completely 
of crime and violence and horror, if that isn’t just as bad as impure 
food, I don’t know what is. 

Mr. Fetiows. I don’t think I would take issue with you on that 
score, SIT. But I don’t believe it is anything but censorship. I cer 
tainly think that it would be an end to what we know as the Amer 
ican structure of broadcasting which does not exist anywhere else in 
the world, and which has been built, 1 think, quite intelligently and 
very strongly, to the benefit of the public. It must be, if it is going 
toexist. That has been over the last 30 years. 

The CuarrmMan. Your procedure is one of censorship, isn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Fetitows. That is debatable, sir. I don’t know that L want this 
to be on the record. 

The CuairmMan. Lam not trying to argue this point. 

Mr. Feiiows. I had a long discussion with Justice Black one night, 
one which he initiated, and informal. I think this might be off the 
record because | don't think l am qualified to quote Justice Black 
publicly. 

(Otf the record. ) 

Mr. Freiiows. I think it depends entirely on our definition of the 
word “censorship.” You and I were talking a moment ago, what is 
truly and by definition censorship. I think censorship in that discus- 
sion was in a little broader sense. Weare censuring but not censoring. 

The CnairMan. | do not want the press or public to get any false 
notions from my questions, but I want this record to be complete so 
that when my colleagues see it they can reason for themselves. 

Mr. Fretiows. I hope we can help you make it so, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. I am not one who believes that Government should 
be in business. 

Mr. Fetvows. That isright. You have made that declaration many 
times. 

The CuHatrMan. I have never felt that they should be. 

Mr. Fetiows. I think you will find the Government agencies them- 
selves, and I hope I am not being presumptuous, have said that they 
should not undertake or be responsible for the business of programing 
to the degree which you are indicating. 

The CratrMan. I think that is all the questions I have. 

Mr. Fetxuows. I think we just plumb got to keep agoing here and 
work hard enough and demonstrate enough to get virtually all of the 
television stations in this country into the code and step up our obser- 
vations as we are doing today. 

The Cuatrman. I know perfectly well the leaders in this industry 
want to keep it just as clean and fine and decent as it is possible to do. 

Mr. Fretxows. That is right. 

The Carman. I am quite sure of that. 

Mr. Fetxows. That is right, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. But I want to be sure that some of the bad fellows, 
if there are bad fellows, don’t go scot free. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Mr. Fellows, you make the point that a large 
number of the entertainment type films shown over TV have been 
originally produced by Hollywood and they have, therefore, been 
screened by the Breen office and passed a type of review. 

Mr. Fetiows. Yes. 
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Mr. CLENDENEN. Evidently this represents something in terms of 
assurance of certain kinds of program standards. 

Mr. Fetiows. Certain kind, but not ours. 

Mr, CLENDENEN. Does this mean that vou would also feel that per- 
haps the operations of the Breen office should be extended to include 
film made specifically for television ¢ 

Mr. Fe.vows. I think—I am sorry, I was anticipating. I was about 
to tell you that I think it would be quite unfair to the motion-picture 
ao try, and then you added “specifically for television” film. I go 

back to my testimony in answer to Mr. Beaser’s question on that. I 
think it is impractical. I think it is unnecessary. I don’t think it 
would help the broadcaster at all. It does not relieve him one bit. 

Setting up such an operation would not relieve the licensee, and 
I am sure you are quite familiar with the conditions under which a 
license is issued. Therefore I do not think it would accomplish what 
might be sought in a situation such as you are discussing at the present 
time. 

Mr. CLenpbENEN. I think I understand what you mean. I wanted 
to get your point here perfectly clear. It is your feeling, then, that 
in terms of children viewing motion pictures, on the one “hand in the 
theater, and on the other hand in their own front room via tele Vision, 
that in some way or another there is some protection for the child in 
relation to the film reviews in the theater by virtue of the fact that it 
has been passed by the Breen office, but in some way or another there 
is not a need for an equivalent kind of protection for the child viewer 
in hisown home? 

Mr. Fetiows. Quite the contrary, sir. Without discussing the 
motion picture censoring process. which I am sure has done an awful 
lot for the motion-picture viewer and the motion-picture industry, 
we have a greater responsibility than the motion-picture field has. 
We must be more cautious at all times. That is precisely why I con- 
tinue to say that the responsibility is entirely on the licensee and he 
must not permit himself to think that any organized previewing, just 
because it has gone through the motion-picture censor or some other 
association or group which has been organized, that does not relieve 
him of that responsibility. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I raised the point since you yourself referred to 
the fact that most of these films presently viewed had been passed by 
the Breen office. 

Mr. Fetitows. Yes. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes, Mr. Jones, vice president of CBS, stated his 
belief and conviction that industry has a responsibility for ascertain- 
ing the effects of its product upon the consumer. 

Mr. Fetitows. That is right. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. In this connection, I wonder whether or not there 
has ever been any consideration by yourself, in cooperation with the 
networks, about the possibility of investing the sums of money suf- 
ficiently substantial to really undertake research of the dimensions 
and quality that would be nec essary in order to try to answer the 
questions that we are really seeking to answer here ? 

Mr. Frettows. There have been discussions—I don’t want to follow 
your word “invest” too closely—discussions and estimates. There 
have been discussions as to whether or not the industry should 
approach it itself individually or whether or not we should attempt to 
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vet this research done by outside bodies suc ‘h as foundations and uni- 
versities. As you know, I am sure, there is an authority and accept- 
ance which attaches to a research work of this magnitude particularly. 
Even in small research operations, the same psychology is there. But 
in something of this magnitude and importance, there may well be 
and we have discussed this many times, I don’t mean just the three 
of us, I mean with network heads and prominent broadcast leaders 
and individual stations—and there have been discussions, and I am 
not free to tell you in just what direction, with at least one founda- 
tion. It needs to be done and we know it needs to be done. I would 
remind you, however, that in effect, as Mr. Hinckley has said, and as I 
have repeated in our testimony, we are only 6 years old. Up until 
some 2 years ago, we had 108 television stations. I don’t want to 
wave the flag for them too much, but when you put our whole opera- 
tion in that light over the period of the last 6 years, I think, not me, 
but the broadeasters of this Nation, have done a very commend- 
able job. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. My next question, I hope you have not answered. 
| was referring to your testimony and missed a question or two that 
was asked you. 

Did you state as to whether or not if there were any and if so how 
many suspensions / 

Mr. Fretiows. There have not been any as yet. It has not been 
hecessary, 

Mr. CLENDENEN. In no instance has the code been taken from an 
operator / 

Mr. Freitows. No, sir; the situations have been corrected. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I had one final question. 

The CuarrMan. You mean the seal, not the code. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. The seal; yes. 

Mr. Fettows. Fundamentally, the code is taken away. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. My final question has to do with a part of your 
code which, as I read it, if I was to read it quite literally, would seem 
to be a bit unrealistic. That is that the content of programs shall not 
include crime and violence to a greater degree than a child would 
encounter in ordinary life. This might seem a little unrealistic in 
that I am sure probably if you go to a motion-picture theater you 
have a somewhat greater chance : encountering violence in the film 


than you would out in the street in front of the theater. 
Mr. Fentiows. I was very much iene in Miss oe paragraph 
or two on that subject. I think it was very ably put. I don’t think 


that suffices as an answer to you. 

If you don’t mind, I will ask Mr. Brown to go back to this code as 
it was written, which was a matter of a year or so, by some 12 prom- 
inent. broadcasters—Mr. Brown and I were talking—we have the list 
of the men who originally wrote that code over a period of a year. 
He sat with them at all times. If anyone can give you the proper 
answer. he probably can. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Clendenen, I believe the wording speaks for itself. 
You might be interested to know that in the development of this, 
when specifically we were writing this, this is the preamble to the 
responsibility for children, that there was a great debate upon whether 
or not we should make the statement that crime, violence, and sex are 

part of the world they will be called upon to meet and a certain 
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amount of proper presentation of such is helpful in orienting the 
child and so forth, It was finally voted frankly to do so because that 
is exactly what the situation is as they saw it in the world, as such. 

I will agree that the portion which you have just referenced is difhi 
cult of iterpretation, just as you have said. You goto a movie house 
and you W il] probably see more crime and violence than in the street 
or more if you pick up a newspaper. If a child could read it would 
vet the in pression that there was a lot of violence and auto accidents 

comparison tothe rest of the day's lite. 

Phat vould be a matter for the television review board interprets 
tion. 

Mir. CLENDENEN. You hay hot developed really a close ihnterprecs 
tion of what it means. It does not necessarily mean, I take it, noi 
only from your testimony but the testimony of other persons repre- 
senting the television industry here, that you expect a te ‘levision pro s 7 
eram to otler no greater chance to the child to encounter violence 
than he ould encounter in his ordinary everyday life experiences 
excluding television, and so forth. 

Mr. Brown. | would suggest that phrase does not relate to a par 
ticular television program as such, let us say a one-half hour show: 
it relates to ah entire day's programing or an entire week's pro 
OTAMInMnYg ona television station. 

Che CHairman. It would have to do that: would it not ? 

Mr. Brown. Exactly. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Would it be your impression, Mr. Brown, that 
ichild might have at least somewhat greater possibilities of encoun- 
tering crime and violence during this week in Washington between 
the hours of 4 and 10 than he would if he were playing out in his 
front yard / 

Mr. Brown. It is not within my aegis to interpret the code. Per- 
haps ve Fellows or Mr. Bronson could. 

Che CHairman. Unless it was kidnaped from the front yard. 

Mr. i eLLows. The straightforward answer rests on the investiga- 
tion of ae programing material which we have very gladly offered 
to do. I don’t think we could possibly give you an answer until we 
have reviewed it. You see, decisions like this are a matter of delibera- 
tion—sound are serious deliberation—and they require an awful lot 


of discussion and watching and balancing before you can find out 7 
how much of that is really bad. I am not questioning the decisions 
or the evaluations which you may have established. 

Mr. CLeENDENEN. In no instance was I saying that it was bad. I was : 


only asking the question whether it was your impression that there 
would be somewhat greater chance of encountering violence in some 
form. 

Mr. Freitows. My experience of this is to discourage excess use of 
crime and violence no matter how presented, in the overall. As Mr. 
Bronson said, you must look at the overall picture in the running 
program content whic h a television station provides for its viewers. 

Much of our code is in that direction. It is a warning, it is a 
philosophy. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. I have no further questions. 

The CHairMan. Thank you. 

I would like to know from Mr. Brown: I note that the code is 
dated March 1, 1952, as the effective date. 
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Mr. Brown. That iscorrect. That is the effective date. 

The CHarrMan. Underneath that, there is a caption, “Second Edi 
tion, Mareh 1954.” 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. There was a second edition published 
following 4 or 5 amendments which I believe Mr. Bronson can address 
himself to. 

The CHairman. Was there any change in the draft or in the provi 
sions ¢ 

Mr. Bronson. There were several changes in certain provisions 
which, however, do not relate, as I recall, at all to the subject matter 
of today’s inquiry. 

The CHairMan. To the children / 

Mr. Bronson. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan. It has been in effect since 1952 and there has not 
been, we will call it for want of a better term, prosecut ion ? 

Mr. Brown. There has not been a complaint which has reached 
the point of a charge before the Television Board of the NARTB. 
Necessary corrective steps have always been taken by the program 
source. 

Mr. Fettows. Mr. Bronson’s recollection is that there are a couple 
relating to program material but not directly associated with the 
subject of your investigation. I would say, right now, to tell you, 
sir, that the concept of this is a living document which is subject to 
change at alltimes. There have been many 

The CHarrMan. Just like our own Constitution / 

Mr. Fetitows. Precisely, sir, there have been many, many meetings 
in which I have been present when we thrashed out the possibility 
and desirability and the logic of changing some of these things. Quite 
often—the instance you brought up, Mr, Clendenen—is one which you 
could discuss for several hours and then you would find it difficult 
to phrase it with the purpose you have in mind any differently than 
it. is already phrased. We have been through hours and hours of that. 
The philosophy is that this is always open. This isa living document. 
There is not a code review board meeting but that possible changes 
are not considered. 

The Cuamman. What puzzles the Chair is that this document has 
been in effect—this living document—since 1952 and yet we do not 
have 1 record of 1 violation upon which there has been a prosecu- 
tion or an application of provisions of the code. 

Mr. Fettows. I am being presumptuous, I think, but you men- 
tioned the Constitution. That doesn’t have many changes in 2 years. 

The CuairmMan. I am not talking about changes. I am talking 
about charges. 

Mr. Fetiows. I am very sorry. I think that sir—— 

The CuairMan. Is that because of lack of personnel ? 

Mr. Fretiows. No, sir; it is not. We process every complaint that 
comes in. I think it is what you said, the responsibility and the feel- 
ing of the worthwhile broadcaster who belongs to this code and who 
owes it, in his mind, to observe that code. His instant response when 
a point of complaint is called to his attention has been to investigate 
the matter and take corrective steps. There is another point, the num- 
ber of complaints which I think would interest all of you gentlemen, 
you see, one complaint which is immediately corrected for the future 
means elimination of the reasons for complaints from that source 
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again. ‘The programs are going week after week after week, but 1 
complaint means quite a difference in the whole thing; as a matter of 
fact, 1 complaint which is known in the industry can stop a lot of 


other people, because they don’ t want to be caught in the same manner. 

The CHairmMan. It is the sincere hope of the Chair that you are 
correct in your analysis of the situation. 

Mr. Fettows. [hope we are,sir. We have seen it work. 

The Cuatrman. I have no more questions, Mr. Fellows. I want to 
thank Mr. Brown, Mr. Fellows, and Mr. Bronson for your appear- 
ances this afternoon. You made your contribution to the record. I 
am sure it will be a very helpful contribution to my colleagues as they 
proceed with their analysis of the testimony. 

Mr. Fettows. We are most appreciative, gentlemen. 

The CHarrman. Counsel, call the next witness. 

Mr. Braser. Mr. Hyde. 

The Cuamman. Do you swear that the testimony you are about to 
vive before the subcommittee of the United States Senate will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


Mr. Hype. ] do. 


TESTIMONY OF ROSEL HYDE, COMMISSIONER, FEDERAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Carman. Will you state your full name and address for the 
record, please 

Mr. Hype. My name is Rosel Hyde. I am a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission. By training I am a lawyer. 

[ appear here today at the request of Chairman McConnaughey 
ms the other members of the Commission to present a statement in 
behalf of the Commission. The Commission appreciates an oppor- 
eas to submit views for the consideration of the committee. 

The Cuairman. The subcommittee is indeed grateful for your 
presence, and we thank the Commission for the interest they are tak- 
ing in this matter, 

Mr. Hype. I have a prepared statement here. I would be pleased to 
submit it, but possibly you would wish me to go through it. 

The Carman. You proceed in a manner of your own choosing. 

Mr. Hype. I think perhaps it would be well if I read it. 

Che Craiman. If you prefer and it would be easier for you, you 
can summarize it in your own words and the statement will be incor- 
porated in the record at this point in your testimony. You do just 
as you please. 

Mr. Hypr. I believe I will give you a summary of the points we 
undertake to make in this statement. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


TESTIMONY OF ROSEL H. Hypve, COMMISSIONER, FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COM MISSION 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Rosel H. Hyde. I am a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission and I have been requested by Chairman McCon- 
naughey of the Commission to appear here to testify on behalf of the Commission. 
We sincerely appreciate the opportunity which this committee has afforded us 
to testify with respect to your study of the possible relationship to juvenile de- 
linquency of television programs depicting crime and violence. 
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As we understand the problem with which your committee is concerned, it 
is Whether or not programs of crime and violence broadcast by radio and tele- 
vision stations serve as an impetus to juvenile delinquency, and, if so, what can 
be done about it by Government or non-Government sources. With respect to 
the first of these inquiries, I do not believe that the Commission can provide you 
with any information other than that which you have already received or will 
receive during the course of these hearings. Over the course of the years the 
Commission has received a number, but not a particularly great number, of 
complaints about radio and television programs involving crime and violence. 
These complaints have been directed particularly against such programs which 
have been broadcast during the early hours of the evening. We are aware that 
this is a problem which has, in the past, as well as now, been a matter of concern 
to the broadcasting industry, to community groups interested in the problem of 
juvenile delinquency and to the Congress itself. 

I expect that the committee would be particularly interested in hearing from 
the Commission its views as to the extent to which governmental action by the 
Commission, or some other body, might be an appropriate means of dealing with 
any substandard programing or program excesses which might, in fact, be found 
to be aiding or abetting juvenile delinquency. In the first place, I think we can 
all be in agreement that maintenance of adequate program standards cannot, and 
should not, be attempted by establishing the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, or any other Government agency, as a censorship board to which all 
stations must submit their programs for prior approval or which is empowered 
to impose specific restrictions or limitations on the contents of such programs. 
The Commission is expressly prohibited by section 326 of the Communications 
Act from exercising any powers of censorship over the contents of radio pro- 
grams, and we think that Congress was wise in enacting this provision. In fact, 
the Supreme Court’s decisions in the movie censorship cases raise doubts as to 
the contitutionality of any law which would establish the Federal Government, 
or any agency thereof, as censors of radio programs. We cannot agree with those 
critics of radio and television who believe, however sincerely, that the only way 
to secure the highest quality program service is to provide a group of Government 
officials with a blue pencil. We believe that it would be dangerous, as well as 
contrary to our democratic concepts, for a few officials in Washington, be they 
the Federal Communications Commission or any other group, to have such power. 

Another possible governmental approach to this problem is that exemplified 
by the existing Federal statutes which prohibit the broadcast of lottery informa- 
tion or of obscene, indecent or profane material or of fraudulent advertising. 
We do not believe that this type of legislation can be of appreciable value in 
combating the particular problems with which your committee is involved. Such 
legislation can, in our opinion, achieve some beneficial results in outlawing the 
worst extremes of program abuse—the types of programs which all reasonable 
men and women can agree present a substantive evil, and which do not come 
within the constitutional protection of freedom of speech. But it would hardly 
be contended even by those who protest against an overemphasis on crime and 
horror, that the absolute prohibition of such programs would be an appropriate 
solution for this alleged evil. Nor do we believe that the matters of emphasis 
and taste, which in large part go to distinguish a potentially harmful program 
from one which is acceptable, are the type of things which lend themselves to 
absolute prohibition or to legislative or administrative fiat as to amount or time 
of programing. 

The Communications Act imposes upon the Commission the statutory duty of 
seeing that broadcast stations are licensed to operate in the public interest. In 
the exercise of this duty, it is clear that the Commission may refuse licenses to 
those who persist in broadcasting programs, such as those involving obscenity, 
indecency and profanity, lotteries, or fraudulent advertising which are ex- 
pressly prohibited by law. And, in addition, the courts have expressly recog- 
nized that this duty includes the authority of the Commission to consider the 
program policies and records of applicants for broadcast licenses or for renewal 
of station licenses. Such a review, of course, is necessarily concerned with 
whether the record of a station demonstrates its continuing ability to serve the 
public interest, rather than whether it was correct or incorrect in its handling 
of particular programs. For no station can expect to please all of the people 
all of the time—licensees make honest mistakes, and standards of taste, quite 
naturally, vary with the individual. And because of that fact, the Commission 
may be most effective, upon such a review, in assuring that stations are meeting 
their affirmative obligations to serve the public interest by presenting a well- 
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rounded program service, including a reasonable amount of programing devoted 
to such categories as programs of local origin, educational or religious programs, 
or progralis devoted to discussions of vital public issues of interest to the cColn- 


munity But, if our complaint files indicate a substantial dissatisfaction with 
the overall performance of the station, those complaints are looked into in con 
nection with our determination of whether the station’s overall programing 
standard meets the statutory test of operation in the public interest. 


1 must point out that at least in making its preliminary evaluation with 
respect to whether a station’s programing has fallen below generally accepted 
minimum standards (as contrasted with whether it devoted a reasonable amount 
of time to various categories of programs) the Commission is, as a practical 
matter, limited to a consideration of complaints which it may have received. The 
Commission does not attempt to carry on any regular or comprehensive monitor- 

g of the programing of the individual stations to determine or evaluate their 
program content. Moreover, Our personnel limitations are such that we are not 
in a position to make field investigations of these matters, except in such cases 
where analysis of the complaint file and possible correspondence with the station 
shows that a very serious problem is involved. Whether or not this practical 
limitation is partially responsible, it should be noted that in the exercise of its 
licensing functions the Commission has only very rarely, on the basis of the facts 
available to it, been able to determine that a station’s programing standards have 
so far deteriorated as to warrant a finding that its continued operation would not 
serve the public interest. 

I want to say a brief word at this point about the problem of industry self- 
regulation. The Television Code adopted by the National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters is a recognition by the broadcasting industry of the 
existence of the type of problem with which your committee is confronted, and 
is an attempt to eliminate some of the abuses. But we do believe that the industry 
code is a definite step in the right direction. 

So far I have discussed the role of Congress, of the Commission, and of the 
broadcaster in the field of television programing. But what about the role of the 
viewers? I firmly believe that they have one of the largest and most important 
roles of all to play. 

Exactly what can the viewer do? I think that the public does have a responsi- 
bility in this field, a responsibility of making its likes and dislikes and interests 
known to the broadcasters who are licensed to serve them. Only thus can the 
stations hope to best live up to their programing potential and to avoid the pro- 
“rams which the public finds unacceptable. I do not mean to suggest that station 
licensees may properly transfer their responsibilities for providing a balanced 
program service meeting the overall needs of the community to any group of 
viewers. But the public can be of inestimable aid to the licensees in evaluating 
community needs and interests, and to the Commission in indicating the extent 
to which a particular licensee has, in its programing, provided for legitimate com- 
munity interests. 

I should like to revert, in summary, to what we consider to be the proper role of 
the Commission in this field of television programing. And, I should like to state 
once again that, in our opinion, the Commission can play its most significant role 
by insuring that licensees are reasonably responsive to community needs and 
desires in their programing and provide an outlet for community expression and 
for the discussion of topics of vital interest to the community. However, we are 
not, and should not be, the arbiters of the public taste or morals. 

Mr. Hype. The Commission is not organized to deal in program 
matters as such. Actually, the Commission is prohibited by law from 
exercising any power of censorship or any interference with free 
speech. 

The CuatrmMan. Expressly prohibited by law? 

Mr. Hyper. Expressly prohibited by section 326 of the Communica- 
tions Act. We suggest in this statement here that that is a very wise 
provision. We think it would not be appropriate for any Government 
agency to undertake a responsibility of blue penciling or screening 
material for transmission to the American public even if that was con- 
stitutional. I doubt very much if it would be constitutional for a 
law to undertake to delegate to the Commission responsibility to cen- 
soring programs with respect to such matters as taste, emphasis on 
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subject matter, or any matter not precisely contrary to established con- 
ce pts of public interest. 

sv that I refer to such prohibitions as those of the Criminal Code 
against the broadcast of obscenity, profane, or indecent language; mat- 
ters of that kind which, of course, can be prohibited without running 
afoul of the constitutional protection of the right of free speech. But 
any attempt to give a Government agency authority to censor mate 
rials outside of these exc eptions to the doctrine of free speech, I think 
would run into constitutional questions, 

I am thoroughly convinced in my own mind that the constitutional 
provision is one of the most valuable protections that we have of our 
democratic system. 

The CrarrMan. Speaking not as a member of the subcommittee now 
but as a lawyer, I am quite sure the matter would be up before the 
Supreme Court for test csc soon after it started. 

Mr. Hype. That is right, si 

We have mentioned in our statement that specific prohibitions 
against certain conspicuous violations of decency could be prohibited, 
but we recognize that would not touch upon the problem ths at you are 
concerned with in this committee. What you are concerned with here, 
I believe, is program material which, while lawful and while not vio 
lating any restrictions which we recognize as appropriate, still may 
have some untoward effect. I think that is a social problem. I think 
it isone that the FCC is not organized to deal with. 

The CrarrMan, Certainly it would not be an appropriate place for 
it unless you had additional ee ation. That isclear. 

Mr. Hyper. That is right, s 

The Commission, of course, is charged with passing upon the quali- 
fications of applicants for licenses to operate broadcast stations, or 
oral television. The law charges us with the responsibility of examin- 
ing applicants as to their responsibility, legally, technically, finan- 
cially, and as to their character. A licensee which does not show a 
proper regard for the interests e the public would be subject to 
examination as to its character and qualifications. But the Commis- 
sion cannot use that responsibility as an indirect way of censoring pro- 
grams or undertaking to substitute its judgment for the judgment of 
a licensee. 

Actually, the vitality of the broadeast industry, its very oreat con- 
tributions to information and to culture, is due to the fact that it 
operates as a private, free-enterprise service in a field of free com- 
petition with a minimum of Government p0 Sap ai I hope this 
problem that you are dealing with can be solved in some way that 
will not put any restrictions which would tend to dete ict the oppor 
tunity or the duties of the broadcasters to measure up to the fullest 
possible standard of public service. 

The Commission, as it notes in this statement here, is interested 
the efforts which the industry has made to apply some seal of disci 
pline. That, we think, is constructive. We think that is a step in the 
right direction. We, of course, hope that as a result of the studies 
such as this committee is making, the examination which you make 
of these representatives of the broadcast industry, that they and the 
citizens who are also judges of program material will have an in- 
creased awareness of the problem of juvenile delinquency, and of 
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course see that their responsibilities are met in a way to improve or 
mitigate agaist the thing that this committee is concerned with 
juvenile delinquency. 

That is the substance of our statement stated quite differently from 
the way you will find it in my mimeographed statement. 

The Cuamman. Your Commission is unanimous in this opinion, 
is it? 

Mr. Hyper. Mr. Chairman, this was approved in a Commission meet- 
ing. One member indicated that she might have a separate view to 
submit. Whether or not she has to decided to submit a separate view, 
I do not know, 

The Cuarmman. We have had no separate views submitted to this 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Hyper. This statement wes approved in a formal meeting of the 
Commisison, with the Chairman, Commissioner Bartley, Commis- 
sioner Lee, Commissioner Hennock, and myself present. Miss Hen 
nock was the only one to indicate any question concerning the state 
ment. 

The CrairmMan. She felt that the Commission should be given 
jurisdiction over the production of the programs ¢ 

Mr. Ilypr. I really do not know what her views are. She indicated 
that she will have a separate statement of her own. I believe we will 
have to refer to her for that. 

The Carman. Commissioner, I am asking you individually now. 
You feel that there is a difference between the censorship of movies 
and the censorship of radio entertainment programs é 

Mr. Hype. I suppose you have reference to the kind of censorship 
that. is applied by the oflice set up by the movie industry to enforce 
a code. 

The CuarrMan. You are correct. 

Mr. Hype. I think that the problems are different. I believe that 
the movie industry has an easier task than the broadcast industry. 
There are, for instance, 2,700 AM broadeast stations, 435 operating 
television stations, and 700 FM stations. Each licensee is charged with 
the responsibility of running his own station and charged with the 
responsibility of doing that in a way that does not involve referring 
that responsibility to some other agency. 

I do think, however, that an industry committee can be very helpful 
in pooling the ideas of the various members that make up the industry, 
setting up guides, and doing research that will be helpful to the in- 
dividual station in making the judgment which really is the responsi- 
bility of the individual station. I think anything that tended to 
st: and: irdize this problem would tend to take away some of the dy- 
namics, some of the vitality of an industry which prospers and which 
benefits from the ideas it gets from any broadcasters from diversified 
backgrounds. 

The Cuatirman. You are aware, though, are you not, that there 
have been programs that have been rather questionable, to say the 
least / 

Mr. Ifypr. There are quite a number of programs which I would 
not care to view. Lam not saying that for the purposes of offending 
broadcasters. I recognize that in many instances programs that offend 
my ideas as to both good taste and interest seem to attract the interest 
of others. Perhaps those others have a better idea of what is good 
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for the public than I do. It would be a terrible responsibility if a 
group of Federal officers should undertake to define what is good for 
the public, particularly in this field which deals with ideas, political 
thought. It is far more dangerous to have Government regulation 
in this field which deals with free speech, 1 think, than most any other 
place where we might be concerned with Government regulation. 

At the same time I recognize that we should be very careful that 
licensees of the government, instutions which are dedicated to public 
service, should not operate in such a way as to encourage juvenile 
delinquency. I think it is primarily the challenge and the responsi- 
bility of the licensee to see that that does not happen. I think the 
Commission would have the jurisdiction in connection with its licens- 
ing power to deal with a licensee whose continued operation showed 
a failure to recognize a public responsibility. We would have to de- 
termine that in a way that did not involve censoring programs, how- 
ever. 

The Cuairman. Commissioner, were you present in the subcom- 
mittee room here yesterday when we ran off these five productions ¢ 

Mr. Hyper. No, I was not here. I heard some discussion of it during 
today’s proc eedings, but I did not see those examples. 

The Cuairman. Then I will not ask you to make any comment 
about them. 

Mr. Hyper. I am going to be very careful about commenting on 
broadcasting programs, if you please, sir. 

The CuatrMan. We will try to protect you because you are in a 
delicate position, 

Mr. Hype. Lam under the injunction of section 326, 

The CuatrMan. Counsel, do you have any questions to ask? 

Mr. Braser. Just one, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner, the Commission has some responsibility in connec- 
tion with the renewal of licenses; is that right ? 

Mr. Hypr. Yes. The law provides that no license for the operation 
of a broadcasting station may be issued for a term of more than 3 
years. Consequently, they are applying for a renewal of license very 
frequently. We have several applications every month. We are 
obliged by the provisions of the Communications Act to examine the 
application and to issue a renewal license if we find that the granting 
of a renewal will serve the public interest, convenience, and necessity. 
We must perform that function without violating other provisions of 
the act, such as section 326. 

Mr. Beaser. Commissioner, much of the testimony here in the last 
2 days has been in relation, not to specific programs but much of it 
has been to the content and the program balance. Has the Commis 
sion any function with respect to program balance in the renewal of 
a license ¢ 

Mr. Hype. The Commission has asserted some responsibility in that 
field and some jurisdiction. In the examination of applications, it 
endeavors to find out whether or not the applicant takes an interest 
in the educational aspects of community life. In that connection, 
the Commission asks for a breakdown of program content. The 
applicant not only submits logs of his program for given dates which 
are selected after the fact, but he is also required to submit an analysis 
of his program from which we can tell whether or not he allocates 
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any subdstanth al amount of time to such matters as religion, education, 
agriculture, discussion of public issues, and so forth. 

Mr. Beaser. You have not the staff to go into an analysis such as 
this: is that right? 

Mr. Hyp No. As a matter of fact, we require the applicant to 


ike his own analysis. 

Mr. Braser. You have the authority to-do that; have you not / 
Would these be factors to be taken into consideration in the question 
of whether a license should be renewed, this meaning the amount of 


violence and crime shown during the children’s viewing hours / 
Mr. Hyper. 1 doubt if the Commission could determine that a sta- 


tion's operation Was not in the public interest on the basis of finding 
ertain programs as being too violent for our taste in the absence 


of a violation of some specific statute. 

Mr. Breaser. I did not mean that. What I meant was this: Not 
too violent, but supposing that the majority on a particular station 
hers s all colored in red for weeks at a time during the children’ Ss 
ne hours, and red meaning it revolves around crime and violence 


\ 


\ t\ 
and not that each program is bad. 

Mr. Hype. I believe that if the examination of a station’s log 
showed that the licensee of that station persistently broadcast a pro 
oral tend ne to encourage viole hee, violation of law, and SO forth, 


we would have a question as to the fitness of that applicant. We 


would hardly undertake to tell, or we could not tell the licensee, 


“You may not broadcast this program.” But if his continuing prac- 
tice was one which showed a lack of community responsibility, social 
consciousness, [ think we would have a question as to whether or not 
he was a fit character to operate in this field. 


Mr. Braser. Then the Commission can, in a license renewal, ques- 
tion going into the quantity of crime and violence shown on a par- 
ticular station / 

Mr. Hype. I do not think that is a question of quantity. 

Mr. Breaser. You think it is a pa of particular programs ¢ 

Mr. Hypr. No, sir. I think it is a question of whether or not the 
manner in which the overall ani is conducted, the extent to which 
he allows the station to become the advocate of an antisocial life, 
reflects upon the character of the applicant. 

Mr. Beraser. Isn’t that about the same thing? 

Mr. Hype. It is a very nice distinction I am making, and it is a very 
difficult one for us to handle. There have been some cases, not recently, 
where licenses have been refused renewals because of the type of pro- 
gram content which they broadcast. I think there have been no such 
cases since the Shuler cases, Brinkley cases, Baker cases prior to 1934. 
These were cases where the license renewal was refused. 

Mr. Braser. I saw in your prepared text that because of lack of 
staff time you really have not got time to zo into that question. 

Mr. Hyper. I think we say here that the Commission should not be 
made the arbiter of tastes, and we also do not have the personnel to 
make a comprehensive analysis of each station’s operation. 

Mr. Braser. At the present time for a licensee ? 

Mr. Hype. That is right. 

Mr. Braser. Even though if you did make such an analysis and 
found that a large amount of the programs were devoted to crime and 
violence, you might raise some question as to the fitness of that licensee ? 
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Mr. Hyper. Yes, sir. But the amount of crime and violence would 
have to be an amount which would disclose the operator as being one 
of no social responsibility. Don’t you think it would have to be that 
way ¢ 

Mr. Beaser. Yes. I do not know how much is being mone today. 

oe Hyper. i hesitate to express a view about programs, but I often 
hear of these cowboy movies. 

The ( ‘MHAIRMAN. Westerns, we call them. 

Mr. Hype. Westerns being referred to as programs of crime and 
violence. I am not posing as an expert on program matters, and | 
hope you do not conclude from this opinion I am about to give that 
I have a very low taste for programs, but you must observe that good 
usually prevails before that western is concluded. The honorable 
man is finally vindicated. ‘The outlaw is put where he belongs. 

Mr. Beaser. But it takes about a half hour and an awful lot of 
violence before that happens. 

Mr. Hype. Yes. Sometimes a lot of shooting, and some of it very 
inaccurate it seems to me as I observe them. I do not mean to be 
facetious about a serious matter, but I do mean to point up that for 
every citizen there is probably a different shade of judgment as to 
What is proper and what is not. It is a very dangerous business for 
any one body of citizens to presume to dictate what the others should 
hear when a program does not violate some provision of law. 

Mr. Braser. That is why, Commissioner, we are talking about total 
quantity rather than a particular program. 

Mr. Hype. Can you determine it by quantity? I had an appoint 
ment one time with the United States Ambassador to raise a question 
that came up in an international conference having to do with channels, 
and I told him this would take only a few minutes; I hoped he could 
spare it. 

He said, “Some very mmportant things have been completed in a very 
brief time. You cannot measure the importance of an act by the time 
that it takes.” 

[ would suggest that you would not condemn the programs of the 
stations represented in that sketch there without examining all of the 
program content. I would be very much surprised if you did not find 
some very wonderful presentations during that week’s sc chedule. 

Mr. Braser. Yes, but the point is this, Commissioner: If you havea 
child who gets a steady diet of crime and violence 

Mr. Hype. No children in my family are going to have that kind of 
diet, I will tell you that, whether they broadcast them or not. 

Mr. Braser. Why ¢ 

Mr. Hypr. Because I think it is the responsibility of parents to at 
least see that the younger chil va 1 Who must lean on their parents for 
some instruction and guidance see that their environment is a proper 
one. I think it is my responsibility rather than the licensee of WMAL 
to see that my child is not subjected to materials which would in my 
judgment have an adverse effect on their character. 

Mr. Beaser. Is there a similar responsibility upon the licensee ? 

Mr. Hype. I think licensees should be responsible. I think that they 
should be very much concerned with how they operate their stations. 1 
do not think that they should be so cautious—I am afraid I will be 
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giving an opinion on how a station should be ope ‘rated, which is pre- 
cisely what section 326 says the Commission should not do. 

I will put it in a question: Would it not be unfortunate if stations 
were so cautious that they removed everything from the screen that 
suggested blood or violence? Iam not referring to the fact that you 
would lose many of your classics, some of which involved some pretty 
gruesome scenes. You also would eliminate other very exciting and im- 
portant things of every day life. 

I heard your question or the suggestion that the amount of violence 
that takes place in some of these television movies is far in excess of 
what happens in ordinary life. The fact is, however, that your news- 
reels very frequently present some pretty horrendous scenes. We un- 
dertake to bar disagreeable sights because of the possible effects they 
would have on immature children. If so, are we not going to place a 
very serious restriction on the opportunity of radio to present to the 
entire body of the citizenry the information which they need and which 
they should have ? 

Mr. Braser. You were not here, Commissioner, when we explained 
what the chart was and the idea. It was not the idea that no crime or 
violence should be done. 

Mr. Hyper. Please understand that I am not undertaking to criticize 
that chart. I am just suggesting some of the dangers that we run into 
if we draw conclusions from a chart study. 

Mr. Braser. The only thing I am suggesting is the dangers if we 
do not. 

Mr. Hyper. I think it is very appropriate that such an analysis as 
that be m: ade and that it be held up in front of the broadcasters. 1 
think it is probably a good thing for them to be examined on the 
program sae as developed in an analysis like this. 

Mr. Braser. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Commisisoner, did you hear Miss Love testify 
this afternoon ? 

Mr. Hype. Was she from the British Broadcasting Co. ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Hyper. I heard most of the testimony. 

The Carman. For your testimony here this afternoon, you sup- 
port her philosophy completely. I will read one part of it. She said 
that in Hamlet, Lear, and Macbeth, Shakespeare’s emphasis is not on 
the death agonies and wounds, the blood and the violence itself, but 
on the human endeavors, evaluations and emotions that surround 
those tragedies. That sums up her philosophy. I gather from your 
testimony that you are not in disagreement with that. 

Mr. Hyper. No, I am not in disagreement with that. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have any questions, Mr. Clendenen ? 

Mr. CLENDENEN. Yes, 1 or 2. 

Commissioner, suppose you had a complaint that one television 
station had put out programs imitating profanity. Is there any action 
you would take relative to it ? 

Mr. Hype. Yes, that is a violation of law. That is a matter that 
the Commission should be concerned with. Operation of a station in 
a manner that violates the law is certainly not in the public interest. 
But I hasten to add that one misspoken word, one mistake by an oper- 
ator, does not necessarily mean that that operator is unfit to have a 
license. 
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Mr. CLenpDENEN. I understand. 

Mr. Hype. It would be our business to inquire as to whether or not 
reasonable precautions are taken to see that such things do not occur. 
Actually, the broadcast of profanity would be a violation of the 
Federal criminal code. 

Mr. CLenpENEN. [I understand. 

We introduced into the record a letter coming from Mr. Stark, 
the director of the California Youth Authority, which is the 
single largest State agency in this Nation in terms of the delinquent 
youngsters committed to its care, in which he made a statement that 
un increasing number of youngsters coming to his agency state that 
they derive the information necessary to the execution of their offense 
from television. He did not make the point, you see, that their delin 
quency was the result of a television program, but rather they learned 
how to commit a particular offense through something presented on 
television. They learned how to hot wire a car, as an example. 

In terms of something not being in the interest of the public wel 
fare, it seems to me that if a group of youngsters were enabled to 
hot wire a car as the result of a television program, even though they 
would probably have to run away from home and by virtue of hitch 
hiking, that this might be more serious than the matter of profanity. 
In the event that you received such a complaint, what would you do? 

Mr. Hypr. Of course, a lot would depend on the type of complaint. 
If it was one that we could take up with the licensee by mail without 
prejudicing some investigation we might find it necessary to make, we 
would take it up with him that way. 

If the complaint indicated a known violation of law—or let us put 
it this way, a broadcast which would conduce toward violation of law, 
we would probably find it appropriate to make an investigation of 
our own. For instance, in the past there have been some ‘Instances 
where broadcast stations would carry a report at frequent intervals 
over long periods of time, giving track conditions, odds, all the other 
information useful to off-the-track gambling. 

In a situation like that where the chief of police complained that 
the broadcast station was lending its services to illegal gambling, the 
Commission made an investigation in the field. In a situation where 
it could be proved that the station’s operation did abet and conduce 
to violation of law, there is-no question but what the question would 
have authority to refuse a renewal of license on the grounds that the 
operation of the station did not serve the public interest. 

There is no better way of determining what is in the public interest 
than to refer to the statutes of a given State which, of course, define 
public policy there. If the statute makes off-the-track gambling illegal, 
it is against public policy and not in the public interest to encourage it. 

Mr. Cienvenen. Is there a need for Federal statutes which would 
spell out something relative to prohibiting the presentation of certain 
techniques of crime in the same way that profanity is prohibited ¢ 

Mr. Hype. I do not believe so. I think the Commission in the exer- 
cise of its licensing authority can refuse a license where a station has a 
disposition to broadcast a program which actively conduces to a vio- 
lation of law which is certainly not in the public interest. 

Mr. CLENDENEN. That is all, sir. 

The CnarrMan. That is under the present law ? 

Mr. Hype. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarmman. It would be possible for the Congress to add 
your powers so that then you could control situations such as Mr. 
Clendenen had in mind ¢ 

Mr. Hype. It perhaps could be spelled out more clearly. The Com- 
mission now in my humble judgment has authority to refuse a license 
where the operation of the applicant is to conduce to a violation of 
law. 

Phe CHarrMan. Lunderstand. 

Commissioner, before you leave the st: ind. it is the order of the 
Chair that thisstatement of yours be incorporated. 

I want to th: ink you on behalf of my colleagues and myself for your 
uppearance here. You have helped t o make a record from which | 
hink we can one day write a report. 

Mr. Hype. Thank you, sir. 

The Cramman. This closes the third day of hearings on the vital 
subject, “What effect, if any, crime, horror and television programs 
have upon the thoughts and actions of American youth.” We are 
merely adjourning our deliberations at this time. Many persons con- 
cerned with the matter have asked to be heard. 

I wish to stress what I have continuously stated during the course 
of our hearings on mass media. This subcommittee is not a censor- 
ship body. We are not in business to harm any industry. We are 
determined, however, to do a thorough investigating job to determine 
the causation of America’s disgracefully high juvenile delinquency 
rate. Our objective is a worthy one, perhaps the most important to be 
tackled in the 83d Congress. I hope it will be tackled properly in the 
84th Congress. I hope our methods are in keeping with the best tra- 
ditions of the United States Senate. We shall strive constantly to keep 
ourselves on such a course. 

(The statement of Frieda B. Hennock referred to by Mr. Hyde on 


Dp. Z8Z. reads as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER FRIEDA B. HENNOCK OF THE FEDERAI 
COMMUNICATIONS COM MISSION 


Thirty-one million television receivers are pouring an unending stream of 
crime, violence, outright murder, brutality, unnatural suspense, and horror into 
the living rooms of America where, in constantly increasing numbers, the children 
and youth of the country are found before the screen. The suggestions which 
have been made before this subcommittee that there is no discernible relationship 
between these programs and the recent appalling increase in juvenile delinquency, 
in my opinion, flaunt commonsense and rudimentary sound judgment. The crime 
and brutality saturating TV programs day and night present a critical problem 
to the broadcasters, the FCC, and the public alike 

It is no answer to point to some of the genuinely edifying and wholesome pro 
grams which are available for children They are too few and far between, 
ilthough they serve to illustrate the splendid opportunity afforded by the great 
new medit um of television, to give a vivid portrayal of the great principles on 

uur society is founded, to awaken interest in the rich cultural heritage of 
our civilization, to develop understanding of the problems of the world in which 
we live, and on the — side, to entertain wholesomely. 


which 


There is wide concern in many responsible quarters over the saturation of 
ch ildren’s programs with assorted blood and thunder. The outraged objections 

parents over the whole country are joined by expressions of concern on the 
part of parent-teacher associations, editors, child specialists, sociologists and 
psychiatrists, as well as by public officials. 

\ study by the Purdue Opinion Panel of programs carried over the seven New 
York City tele 
7,065 acts and 


‘vision stations in a sample week (January 25-81, 1954) disclosed 
threats of violence—more than twice the number monitored during 
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the test week in 19538, and 2% times as many as noted in 1952. This means an 
average of 10.7 acts and threats of violence per hour of programing in 1954, as 
compared with 6.2 in 1953. Stated differently, the incidence of acts or threats of 
violence was every 6 minutes in 1954. This was the general count. But what 
of the children’s program? There the figure was over six times as high—3ss.2 
per hour to be exact, in children’s dramas. 

While corresponding figures are not available for the country as a whole, it 
may be assumed that they are not far different, since ost of the programs were 
carried over the networks. 

Your record contains the reports of other studies disclosing the incredibly 
mounting incidence of crime and violence as the staple diet of television audiences 
Mrs. Clara Logan of the National Association for Better Radio and Television 
has cited a typical case. In Los Angeles, in 1951, there were five TV crime serials 
on the air. In 1952 this had increased to 9, and in 19538 to 15. Now there are 20 

As for the extent to which children are exposed to television, the figures which 
have been assembled will come as a surprise to no parent. The New York Parents 
Association discovered in their recent survey that children in the elementary 
grades average from 22 to 27 hours a week before the television screen—a time 
equivalent to what they spend in school. The heaviest viewers were aged 5 to 6 
High-school students, it was found, averaged 15 to 20 hours of viewing per week. 
There is little room left for doubt that television is already one of the major 
influences molding the oncoming generation, which has been aptly described as 
the first TV generation. 

Some mention has been made of the need for more study and research. While 
I think all those concerned with the problem will welcome further research, 
there would seem to be little doubt in the minds of parents all over the country 
as to the effect of TV programs on children. In a recent coast-to-coast survey 
conducted by the American Institute of Public Opinion—more popularly known 
as the Gallup poll—7 out of 10 of the men and women who were asked whether 
they thought any of the blame for teen-age crime could be placed on the mystery 
and crime programs on television and radio, answered “Yes.” Fewer than 1 
out of every 4 persons queried felt that no blame was attached to TV and radio. 
These views are amply supported by 37 comments from leading psychiatrists, 
psychologists, public officials, child specialists and others which were submitted 
for your record by Mrs. Logan. 

As I stated before, the solution to this problem rests with the broadcasters, 
the public and the Federal Communications Commission. All three, in my 
opinion, have the duty to come to grips with an intolerable situation and take 
the necessary steps to improve the programing to which the children of this 
country are being subjected. 

The public must make its objections and its desires known. The parents, 
the parent-teacher associations and all interested civic, welfare, and religious 
groups should register their views with the broadcasters, the sponsors and the 
Commission. 

The broadcasters who have the primary responsibility should act at once to 
rectify the serious imbalance in their programing, which cannot help but convey 
to the minds of the immature viewers and listeners the impression that crime, 
violence, brutality, and horror are the most conspicuous features of life. There 
is no other impression which can be gained by children who are subjected to 
a relentless and increasing barrage of crime and violence on the television 
screens in their homes. The lofty expressions and examplary standards for 
mulated in the industry codes have little actual relationship to the programing 
offered on television. The codes recognize the public-service responsibility of 
the broadcasters. That responsibility is not being met. 

This brings me to the question of the role of the FCC in relation to program 
ing. As Commissioner Hyde has stated to the subcommittee, the Communica 
tions Act expressly prohibits the Commission from exercising any censorship 
over broadcast programs. And, apart from its illegality, I fully agree with 
those who feel that it would be undesirable and repugnant to our American 
system for the Government to prescribe specifically what programs broadcasters 
shall or shall not put on the air. 

This is not to say, however, that the FCC is devoid of any function or respon- 
sibilities relating to programs. The airwaves over which broadcasters send 
their signals are in the public domain. The use of these valuable public re- 
sources is permitted, under the Communications Act, only by broadcasters 
licensed by the Commission, on a finding that they will serve the public interest, 
convenience, or necessity. These licenses can be of no more than 3 years’ 
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duration. The broadcasters acquire no vested interest in the airwaves and 
the Commission must make a finding each time a license is renewed that the 
public interest will be served thereby. 

The courts have affirmed the Commission’s responsibility as regards pro- 
graming. In National Broadcasting Company v. U. 8. (319 U. 8. 190, 215 et seq.) 
the United States Supreme Court: 

“But the act does not restrict the Commission merely to supervision of the 
traffic. It puts upon the Commission the burden of determining the composition 
of that traffic. 

“The Commission’s licensing function cannot be discharged, therefore, merely 
by finding that there are no technological objections to the granting of a license. 
If the criterion of public interest were limited to such matters, how could the 
Commission choose between two applicants for the same facilities, each of whom 
is financially and technically qualified to operate a station? Since the very in- 
ception of Federal regulation by radio, comparative considerations as to the 
services to be rendered have governed the application of the standard of public 
interest, convenience, or necessity.” 

The final and ultimate test of whether the broadcaster is discharging the public 
trust he assumes as a licensee, is his programing. It is what reaches the ears 
and eyes of the listening and viewing public which determines whether the 
interests of the public are served or not. 

The Commission cannot, of course, direct its licensees not to broadcast particu- 
lar programs, except in regard to such matters as obscenity, indecency, profanity, 
lotteries, or fraudulent advertising which the law specifically prohibits. Pro- 
graming must be viewed as a whole, to ascertain whether the licensee has dis- 
charged his obligations to the public. But that is precisely what is involved in the 
questions which have been raised over the country about programs for children. 
Each outraged complaint about individual scenes of brutality, murder, crime, or 
horror acquires added significance for the FCC in the light of the broad picture 
of concentrated, unrelenting, and constantly increasing saturation of the pro- 
grams with offensive content. 

While self-regulation by the industry is desirable, to the extent that it fails 
down, the regulatory body responsible under the law to insure that broadcasters 
operate in the public interest, must act. Allowing for all the gaps in our informa- 
tion on this subject at this state, in my opinion there has been a convincing demon- 
stration that the broadcasters have generally fallen far short of the minimum 
standard which the public and the FCC have the right and the duty to require 
of them in the matter of programing for children. In these circumstances I feel it 
is incumbent on the Commission to take positive remedial steps. 

First, the Commission should initiate immediately an investigatory proceed- 
ing for the purpose of assembling all the facts. It should conduct hearings to 
afford the public, the broadcasters, and all other interested parties an opportunity 
to submit their comments. The Commission should then announce to the broad- 
casters the adoption of a firm policy against the future renewal of the licenses of 
any broadcasters who persist in failure to meet their responsibilities to the public 
by continuing to subject the children and the youth of this country to the concen- 
trated and unbalanced fare of violence, brutality, crime, and horror from which 
there is little escape under present programing. 


The Cuarrman. The subcommittee now stands adjourned, subject 
to call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 6:15 p. m., Wednesday, October 20, 1954, the 
subcommittee recessed, subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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